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CHAPTER  I. 


“Sancho  with  all  his  attendants  arrived  at  ...  . the  Island  of 
Barataria.  On  reaching  the  gates  of  the  town  . . . the  municipality 
came  forth  to  meet  him,  the  bells  rang  out  a peal,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants showed  every  sign  of  general  satisfaction.” — Don  Quixote. 

“They  presented  him  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  the  perpetual  governor  of  the  Island  of  Barataria.” — Ibid. 


The  14th  of  October,  1767,  was  a memorable  day  in 
the  Annals  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Multitudes  of  Dubliners  crowded  all  the  thorough- 
fares from  Dublin  Castle  to  George’s  Quay,  in  order  to 
witness  from  the  last-named  place  the  entry  of  the 
new  Lord  Lieutenant,  Viscount  Townshend. 

Long  before  the  hour  at  which  he  was  expected, 
every  available  point  of  vantage  was  fully  occupied 
by  crushing,  surging  masses,  some  of  whom  had  come 
from  distant  parts  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  the 
Counties  surrounding  and  including  Dublin  County, 
and  the  City  too,  sending  its  swarming  masses  of 
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wealth  and  poverty  to  mingle  together  with  a common 
interest. 

As  the  time  drew  near  when  the  Viceregal  arrival 
was  expected,  several  companies  of  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  appeared  upon  the  scene  in  order  to  make 
a clear  passage  for  the  State  procession.  The  arrival 
of  the  red-coats  caused  a temporary  diversion  and 
confusion,  and  interrupted  for  a time  the  talking, 
laughing,  and  the  remarks,  personal  and  political, 
with  which  the  crowd  had  been  passing  the  time. 

Soon  the  non-arrival  of  the  Corporation  began  to 
attract  attention,  for  the  Viceregal  vessel  and  its 
attendant  ships  were  now  in  view ; and  up  went 
a cheer  of  welcome  or  of  irony  according  to  the 
political  views  of  each  person.  After  some  time  the 
vessels  hove  to,  amidst  renewed  cheering,  bustle  and 
welcome. 

But  still  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  came 
not,  and  speculation  became  rife  as  to  the  probable 
cause,  which  none  could  even  guess. 

A messenger  was  dispatched  to  his  lordship  with 
intelligence  of  the  Viceregal  arrival,  and  returned 
after  a while ; but  still  no  Lord  Mayor  or  staff  put  in 
an  appearance. 

While  the  Lord  Lieutenant  delayed  in  the  port 
without  landing,  it  seemed  to  matter  but  little.  But 
as  time  wore  on,  his  Excellency  became  impatient ; 
while  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  whole  proceedings 
would  lose  their  charm  if  so  important  an  element  as 
the  Municipal  cortege  were  wanting. 

But  now,  amidst  renewed  plaudits,  their  Excellencies 
Lord  and  Lady  Townshend,  stepped  on  shore,  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  page,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Dubois, 
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the  Chief  Secretary,  Lord  Frederick  Campbell,  the 
Chancellor,  Mr.  De  Grey,  also  Captain  Beauwater, 
Gentleman  Usher  and'  Master  of  Ceremonies,  and  a 
lengthy  retinue,  civil  and  military. 

Others  who  had  come  over  in  the  same  vessel, 
including  the  sailors,  now  mingled  through  the  crowd, 
and  amused  the  people  by  relating  an  anecdote  of  some 
of  Lord  Townshend’s  remarks  while  on  board.  It  was 
that  when  on  entering  the  Bay  of  Dublin  he  noticed 
the  two  great  sand-banks,  one  on  each  side,  and 
observed  that  they  looked  very  dangerous.  “What 
bank  is  that?”  he  inquired  of  the  captain,  and  glancing 
to  the  right. 

“That  is  the  North  Bull,  your  Excellency,”  was  the 
reply. 

“ And  pray,  what  is  that  other  bank  ?”  he  asked, 
indicating  the  left. 

“ That,  your  Excellency,  is  the  South  Bull,”  returned 
the  Captain. 

“ Then  what  is  the  name  of  that  little  village  ?”  was 
the  Viceroy’s  next  question. 

“That  is  the  Ring’s  End,  your  Excellency.” 

“ What !”  cried  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant.  “ Two 
Bulls  and  one  impossibility  is  quite  enough  for  one 
harbour.  I think  if  the  Parliament  is  like  the  Port , 
I shall  not  find  it  easy  to  compose  an  answer  to  its 
address !” 

This  account  of  the  Viceregal  wit  tickled  the  people, 
who  felt  that  if  the  little  liberty  they  had  was  to  be 
taken  away,  at  least  they  would  be  kept  amused  during 
the  new  administration. 

A considerable  time  elapsed  in  this  manner,  the 
Viceregal  Party  waiting  on  George’s  Quay,  while 
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another  messenger  and  yet  another  was  despatched  to 
the  Mansion  House. 

When,  however,  they  returned  with  the  news  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  could  not  come  without  his  wig,  which 
was  at  his  barber’s,  the  amusement  of  the  Viceroy, 
Vicereine  and  party,  and  of  the  people  present  was 
intense,  and  it  served  to  keep  them  diverted  and  in 
good  humour  while  awaiting  the  show. 

But  when  the  fourth  messenger  brought  word  that 
the  municipal  wig  was  not  yet  forthcoming,  and  that 
its  owner  still  awaited  it  in  the  Mansion  House,  Lord 
Townshend  would  wait  no  longer,  and  the  procession 
was  started. 

A sufficient  passage  was  formed  through  the  dense 
crowd,  and  the  procession  moved  along  without  incident 
till  it  came  as  far  as  Lazar  Hill,  when,  amidst  the 
cheers,  laughter,  and  badinage  of  the  people,  his 
Excellency  suddenly  encountered  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Recorder,  High  and  Sub-Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  Council- 
men,  officers  and  mounted  escort,  who  had  all  ridden 
or  driven  through  the  streets  with  a rapidity  heretofore 
unknown,  and  even  now  in  the  crowd  seemed  oblivious 
of  danger,  and  of  all  else  save  the  desire  to  greet  the 
new  Governor. 

This  they  did  in  the  usual  manner,  Lord  Mayor 
Sankey,  however,  being  not  a little  perturbed  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  head  being  entirely  wigless. 

Indeed  this  fact  gave  unbounded  amusement  to  the 
people  and  to  the  Viceregal  party  as  well,  and  to  none 
of  these  so  much  as  to  the  merry  Viceroy  himself,  who 
dearly  loved  a joke  or  any  circumstance  or  event 
ludicrous  in  itself. 

This  was  soon  recognised  by  all  who  saw  Lord 
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Townshend,  for  he  was  a veritable  counterpart  of  the 
original  Sancho.  If  he  was  wanting  in  dignity,  he 
was,  at  least,  a jolly  good  fellow.  Such  was  the 
opinion  already  formed  of  him,  and  though  some  might 
have  been  disappointed,  others  were  glad  of  the  un- 
usual circumstance. 

And  now  amidst  such  silence  as  was  possible  in  such 
a throng,  the  Lord  Mayor  commenced  to  read  the 
address  of  welcome  to  his  Excellency. 

The  latter,  though  beaming  with  delight  at  the 
Chief  Magistrates  evident  sense  of  discomfort,  good- 
naturedly  encouraged  him. 

The  people,  however,  with  difficulty  repressed  their 
amusement,  but  were  amenable  to  the  cries  for  order 
and  silence,  while  the  reading  of  the  address  proceeded 
to  its  conclusion. 

But  now  a distant  murmur,  momentarily  coming 
nearer,  attracted  general  attention,  and  cries  of  inquiry 
as  to  what  it  meant,  soon  gave  place  to  the  silence  of 
expectancy. 

Another  cheering,  huzzahing  crowd  was  seen  ap- 
proaching, apparently  with  some  particular  object  in 
view,  other  than  witnessing  the  show. 

On  it  came  through  the  ranks  of  soldiers  that  lined 
the  way.  A passage  was  made  by  the  throngs  that 
surrounded  the  Viceregal  and  Municipal  parties,  the 
members  of  which  knew  not  what  to  expect,  but 
affected  indifference  to  anything  and  everything  save 
the  ceremonial  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

In  fact,  the  Lord  Mayor,  now  become  less  nervous 
and  more  assured,  had  concluded  the  address,  when, 
to  his  utter  consternation  and  horror,  he  beheld  the 
barber  approaching,  holding  up  pompously  in  both 
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hands  the  unlucky  mayoral  wig,  which  he  placed,  with 
the  most  stoic  and  solemn  exactness,  upon  the  head  of 
its  distinguished  owner,  just  as  that  dignitary  was  in 
the  act  of  transferring  the  city  keys  to  the  hands  of 
the  new  Governor  of  Ireland. 

And  to  add  to  his  confusion,  the  swaying,  excited, 
laughing  multitude,  deeming  all  occasion  for  restraint 
past,  placed  no  bounds  to  the  expression  of  their  glee. 
The  soldiers  on  guard  too,  even  his  Municipal  brethren 
and  officers,  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
present,  and  the  Viceregal  party,  were  evidently  enjoy- 
ing the  scene.  As  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself,  he 
was  the  most  amused  of  any,  as  a single  glance  at  his 
Excellency  convinced  the  suffering  Lord  Mayor,  who 
could  only  find  words  to  exclaim  : “ Oh!  Ross!" 

The  crowd  took  it  up,  and  cries  of  “Oh!  Ross!” 
resounded  on  every  side,  mingled  with  others  of 
“ Where’s  my  wig?”  and  such  like  exclamations, 
amidst  which  the  worthy  wig-maker  disappeared. 

The  latter  deemed  the  occasion  neither  suitable  nor 
convenient  for  making  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
his  tardiness  in  attending  to  his  business. 

But,  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  the  wig  had  been 
sent  to  him  early  on  that  morn,  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  adjusted  and  returned  in 
time  to  enable  its  owner  to  take  part  in  the  reception 
of  the  incoming  Viceroy.  But  it  so  happened  that 
Mr.  Ross,  whose  shop  was  situated  on  the  Upper  Blind 
Quay, — now  Upper  Exchange  Street, — was  called  upon 
to  go  to  the  house  of  a dead  sheriffs  peer  for  the  purpose 
of  shaving  him,  and  having  no  assistant,  and  forgetting 
all  about  the  Lord  Mayor’s  wig,  locked  up  his  shop, 
taking  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
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The  packed  masses  of  people  now  dissolved  in  order 
to  allow  the  two  processions  to  form. 

Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Hercules,  Langrishe  thus  de- 
scribes the  new  Viceroy: — 

“ A plump  man,  with  a merry,  round,  unstudious- 
looking  countenance,  a jovial  companion  of  great 
festive  mirth,  preferring  even  the  latter  end  of  a feast 
to  any  part  of  a fray.  A person  who  cannot  arrive  at 
the  heroic  virtues  should  always  affect  the  social  ones. 

“’It  is  said  indeed  that  he  is  apt  to  quarrel  in  his 
liquor,  but  that  is  easily  corrected.  One  perfectly 
regardless  of  pomp,  dignity,  or  parade,  going  about 
scattering  his  proverbs  to  common  passengers  as  he 
walks  the  streets. 

“ He  was  sent  over  to  us  without  any  powers  to  do 
us  good,  and  such  a person,  one  should  imagine,  might 
not  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  us  much  mischief.  But 
we  must  wait  the  further  unfolding  of  schemes  and 
measures  now  commencing;  for  talents  sometimes 
grow  with  office,  as  was  manifest  in  the  elder  Sancho.” 

His  consort  is  said  to  have  been  a woman  of  many 
excellent  qualities,  and  to  have  inherited  from  each  of 
her  parents  a barony  in  her  own  right.  Further,  that 
she  brought  into  the  Townshend  family  no  less  than  250 
quarterings,  including  the  royal  one  of  Plantagenet; 
and  certainly  she  bore  herself  with  a dignity  that  made 
ample  amends  for  the  sad  want  of  that  quality  betrayed 
by  her  spouse.  She  greeted  the  people  kindly,  and 
shook  hands  with  as  many  as  convenience  allowed. 

Their  eldest  son  was  conversing  with  his  sister,  Lady 
Elizabeth,  whose  charms  were  as  yet  undeveloped, 
though  occasionally  he  exchanged  a word  with  Lord 
Frederick  Campbell,  known  as  Caledon , principal 
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secretary  to  Sancho.  He  was  a Scotchman  whose  one 
claim  to  the  office  was  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
Ireland. 

At  length  the  Viceregal  and  Municipal  parties,  with 
the  long  following  of  nobility,  gentry,  place-holders, 
place-hunters,  and  others,  and  amidst  the  excitement, 
acclamations,  and  laughter  of  the  assembled  crowds, 
moved  along  the  prescribed  route,  attended  by  a 
squadron  of  horse,  the  foot  forces  and  garrison  lining  the 
streets  through  which  it  passed  to  the  Castle,  where  the 
new  Viceroy  in  Council  took  the  oaths  before  the  Lords 
Justices  and  received  from  them  the  sword  of  office. 

After  this  ceremony  had  been  gone  through,  the 
Park  guns  were  fired,  and  were  answered  by  volleys 
from  the  regiments  on  duty,  after  which  the  city 
resumed  its  normal  state. 

That  night  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  held  high 
revel  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  inaugurated  the  jollity, 
high  living,  and  good  fellowship  for  which  his  Ad- 
ministration was  soon  to  become  famous ; for  to  his 
other  capabilities,  the  new  Chief  Governor  speedily 
discovered  special  talents  for  singling  out  congenial 
spirits. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


“ ‘Go,  Hermes,  bid  my  brother  Jove, 

Send  three  new  furies  from  above.’ 

To  Mercury  thus  Pluto  said, 

The  winged  deity  obeyed.” 

— Old  Freeman . 

“ ‘Genius,  give  o’er,5  he  said,  ‘ thy  murmurs  cease, 
I come  to  soothe  thee  with  the  voice  of  peace. 
Hermes  I am,  I come  from  sceptred  J ove, 

Who  heard  thee  from  the  starry  realms  above.555 

— Ibid. 


The  appointment  of  Lord  Townshend  to  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland  was  due  to  the  influence  of  his 
brother,  the  celebrated  Charles  Townshend,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  and  who  died  about  this 
time. 

This  appointment  marked  a new  epoch,  the  recently 
made  Chief  Governor  being  the  first  resident  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

His  predecessors  had  only  remained  during  the  six 
months  sessions  of  Parliament,  which  were  held  only 
every  second  year,  and  at  the  end  of  which  the  Viceroy 
invariably  took  the  boat  to  England  carrying  the 
supplies  with  him,  and  never  again  appeared  in  Ireland 
till  the  commencement  of  the  following  session,  a year 
and  a half  later,  when  he  again  returned,  swooping 
down,  like  a bird  of  prey,  upon  the  Irish  Treasury. 

Meantime  during  these  long  absences — eighteen 
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months  out  of  every  two  years — the  government  of  the 
country  was  carried  on  by  the  “ Undertakers  .”  This 
body  was  so  termed  from  their  ancestors,  who  were 
English  adventurers,  and  who  “ undertook”  to  govern 
Ireland  according  to  English  ideas  and  in  the  English 
interest. 

But  as  time  went  on,  their  descendants  gradually 
came  to  look  upon  Ireland  as  their  country,  and 
England  as  her  oppressor,  the  result  being  the  friction 
of  the  opposing  interests. 

A notable  instance  occurred  in  1753,  on  the  question 
of  a surplus  in  the  Treasury.  The  Undertakers  wished 
to  apply  it  for  Irish  improvements,  while  the  English 
authorities  insisted  upon  carrying  it  off  with  the  usual 
spoil  to  Britain.  The  latter  at  first  prevailed,  but  the 
former  quickly  recovered  the  surplus  and  applied  it  to 
public  works  in  Ireland,  thus  practically  establishing 
the  independence  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons. 

In  this  contest  England  was  represented  by  Primate 
Stone,  and  Ireland  by  Henry  Boyle  the  Speaker. 

Most  of  the  members  who  on  this  occasion  sided 
with  the  latter,  were  dismissed  from  such  offices  as 
they  held  under  the  Crown,  and  the  surplus  was,  by  the 
King’s  letter,  transferred  to  London,  where  the  British 
Ministers  expended  it  in  purchasing  English  boroughs 
to  make  good  their  interests  at  the  ensuing  elections. 
Boyle  was  silenced  by  being  made  Earl  of  Shannon, 
and  Malone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

To  prevent  a recurrence  of  such  a misappropriation 
of  their  money,  the  Irish  Parliament  took  measures  to 
apply  every  future  surplus  to  local  public  improve- 
ments. The  leaders  of  the  Commons  thus  ensured  the 
fidelity  of  their  subalterns,  and  by  reducing  the  Crown 
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to  call  for  the  supplies,  made  their  own  political  services 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government. 

“The  question  of  1753  was,”  it  has  been  observed, 
“ the  beginning  in  this  country  of  that  constitutional 
spirit  which  asserted  afterwards  the  privilege  of  the 
Commons,  and  guarded  and  husbanded  the  essential 
right  of  a free  Constitution.” 

Such  of  these  men  as  remained,  and  the  successors  of 
others,  continued  the  same  policy  with  ever-increasing 
patriotism  and  proportionable  popularity  until  they 
became  a source  of  genuine  alarm  to  England,  whose 
King  and  Ministers  at  length  resolved  to  break  their 
power  and  destroy  their  influence. 

They  were  Irishmen  having  an  interest  in  their 
native  country;  consequently  they  wTere  no  longer  fit 
agents  of  plunder  for  England’s  benefit,  as  their 
ancestors  had  been. 

Ireland,  therefore,  should  no  longer  remain  under 
the  management  of  these  or  any  other  native  agents, 
but  should  henceforth  be  governed  directly  from  “ the 
master  Cabinet  of  England.” 

Amongst  the  principal  of  the  leading  men  in  Ireland, 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  the  Loftus  family  com- 
manded a large  following. 

But  the  largest  share  of  power  and  position  in  the 
National  ranks  fell  to  the  lot  of  “ the  two  great  men,” 
— the  Right  Hon.  John  Ponsonby,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Lord  Shannon. 

The  former,  a most  engaging  and  imposing  looking 
gentleman,  was  satirically  known  as  “ Jack  the  Beau,” 
or  “the  Charmer,”  “Don  John  the  Commoner,”  and  as 
“ Colonel  Promise,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Captain 
of  the  Band  of  Pensioners  in  Barataria.” 
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Lord  Shannon,  whose  family  name  was  Boyle,  was 
the  son  of  the  Boyle  of  1753  fame,  and  was  called  by 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  “King  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons.”  And  neither  was  this  royal  title  quite  out 
of  place  in  the  representative  of  one  of  the  families  of 
the  English  Undertakers,  as  may  seem  at  first  sight,  for 
his  mother  was  a descendant  of  King  Brian  Boroimhe. 

Hardy,  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Charlemont , says: — 

“ Circumscribed,  depressed,  and  insignificant  as 
Ireland  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  it  began  even  then,  though  languidly,  to 
raise  its  head.  Wood's  Patent,  apparently  so  inconse- 
quential at  first,  but  which,  from  some  circumstances 
that  accompanied  it,  very  nearly  overset  the  Admi- 
nistration of  Lord  Townshend  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
excited  a flame  which,  though  fiercest  in  the  metro- 
polis, began  to  extend  itself  over  Ireland.  So  alarmed 
was  Primate  Boulter  at  its  progress,  that  he  declares,  in 
one  of  his  despatches,  the  general  dislike  to  Wood's 
halfpence  would  have  a most  unhappy  effect  on  the 
nation  by  uniting  it  ! ! by  (to  make  use  of  his  own 
words)  bringing  on  intimacies  between  Papists  and 
Jacobites  or  Tories  and  the  Whigs,  who  before  had  no 
intimacy  with  them.  Such  are  sinister  and  crooked 
politics,  and  such  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  a reverend 
prelate,  in  other  respects  a most  humane  and  charitable 
man,  that  he  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  that  Irishmen 
should  lay  aside  their  fierce  animosities,  and  love 
one  another,  because  it  might  be  fatal  to  the  English 
interest !” 

What  was  the  use  made  of  this  state  of  affairs  by  the 
English  Government  ? 

Simply  that  these  “Papists,"  who  had  been  reduced 
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to  the  condition  of  rebels  in  favour  of  the  very  party 
represented  by  the  Undertakers  and  their  followers  in 
advancement  and  sustainment  of  the  English  interest, 
should  now  be  petted  and  cajoled  and  used  as  instru- 
ments for  the  overthrow  of  the  favoured  Protestant 
party,  whom  they  regarded,  and  in  most  instances  with 
good  reason,  as  their  most  inveterate  foes. 

The  extraordinary  antagonism  and  intolerance  of 
some  of  the  most  able  and  patriotic  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  against  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  or  even 
for  partial  relief,  was  just  and  sufficient  reason  in  the 
eyes  of  England  to  utilize  this  increasing  and  discon- 
tented body  for  the  scheme  now  resolved  upon. 

The  Undertakers,  with  the  general  body  of  the 
Ascendency  party,  knowing  that  their  fathers  had  come 
to  Ireland  for  the  most  part  impoverished  adventurers, 
who  obtained  the  land  and  other  property  by  the 
plunder  and  persecution  of  the  rightful  owners,  had 
hitherto  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  were  the  descend- 
ants of  the  latter  to  regain  any  of  their  lost  liberty  or 
influence,  they  would  endeavour  to  recover  the  forfeited 
lands ; and  as  most  of  these  were  Catholics,  laws  had 
been  passed  excluding  them  altogether  from  its 
possession ; added  to  which  a deep-seated  dread  and 
fanatical  intolerance  of  these,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people,  was  entertained  towards  them  by  even  the  most 
outspoken  of  the  patriotic  party. 

These  patriots  were  but  colonists,  oppressed  by  the 
mother-country,  as  they  termed  England,  but  none 
the  less  devoted  and  subservient  to  the  oppressor,  and 
her  ablest  instruments  in  the  destruction  and  extermi- 
nation of  the  natives,  who,  on  their  part,  observed,  as  far 
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as  they  were  allowed,  the  Gospel  precept  of  returning 
good  for  evil,  and  only  evil  for  evil  when  driven  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  endurance. 

Thus  while  resenting  the  cruelties  practised  upon 
them  by  the  more  foreign-bred  planters,  who  succeeded 
only  too  well  in  preventing  any  possibility  of  recon- 
ciliation between  conqueror  and  conquered,  none  were 
more  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  for  the  patriotic 
section,  or  more  ready  to  esteem  them  as  countrymen. 
And  all  the  while  these  latter  were  only  looking  for 
privileges  and  concessions  for  themselves,  and  desired 
to  continue  to  monopolize  the  rights  and  property  of 
the  entire  community. 

Nevertheless,  an  agitation  had  commenced  for  a 
partial  repeal  of  the  Penal  Code,  marvellous  in  its 
modesty — nothing  more  than  a petition  that  Catholics 
should  be  allowed  to  take  leases  for  sixty-one  years  of 
fifty  acres  of  bog,  and  another  brought  in,  in  1761,  by 
Mr.  Monck  Mason,  to  enable  them  to  lend  money  on 
mortgages.  This  Bill  had  passed  in  Dublin,  but  was 
lost  in  London,  and  the  next  time  Government  pro- 
cured its  rejection. 

Now,  however,  it  was  resolved  to  oppose  it  no  longer, 
and  although  some  time  must  elapse  ere  it  could  again 
be  brought  on,  the  new  Viceroy  determined  to  utilize 
this  state  of  affairs  for  the  furtherance  of  his  policy. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  Irish  patriots  had 
opposed  this  Bill,  still  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
passed  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  dominant  English 
Legislature.  And  yet  now  that  English  interests  were 
to  be  served,  and  a blow  struck  at  Irish  liberty  and 
unity,  England  had  resolved  to  pose  as  the  champion 
of  religious  and  civil  liberty  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
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who  were  thus  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  leadership  of 
the  patriotic  Undertakers,  the  majority  of  whom  had 
supported  their  claim. 

A few  years  previously,  when  a petition  was  drawn 
up  by  four  hundred  of  the  principal  Catholics  for 
partial  relief  from  persecution,  they  were  debarred 
from  presenting  it  to  the  Viceroy  in  person.  They 
durst  not  approach  too  near  the  representative  of 
English  Majesty.  Accordingly  they  presented  their 
petition  through  Speaker  Ponsonby,  whom  they  were 
now  called  upon  to  abandon. 

None  could  as  yet  estimate  the  value  of  this  sudden 
change  of  front  or  its  honesty.  To  those  held  so  long 
in  slavery,  the  prospect  of  freedom  excited  gratitude  to 
any  who  might  promise  it ; and  when  held  out  to  them 
by  the  great  nation  that  had  conquered  and  had  so 
long  kept  them  down,  a sense  of  pride  at  being 
rendered  independent  of  their  own  countrymen  mingled 
with  their  gratitude  for  favours  to  come. 

In  pursuance  of  his  policy  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  Lord  Townshend  should  secure  the  support  of  an 
organ  of  the  Press. 

This  was  all  the  more  essential,  as  he  felt  that 
portion  of  that  body  would  be  sure  to  denounce  him 
and  his  Administration. 

The  organs  of  public  opinion  at  that  time  in  Dublin 
were  Pue's  Occurrences , The  Hibernian  Journal , 
Saunders'  News  Letter , Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal , 
The  Public  Register  or  Freeman's  Journal , and 
Hoey’s  Mercury . 

The  latter  was  owned  by  a Catholic,  Mr.  James 
Hoey,  and  for  him  the  Viceroy  sent.  The  office  was  in 
Parliament  Street,  four  doors  from  Essex  Street,  and 
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was  a book-selling  as  well  as  a printing  and  publishing 
depot.  Over  the  door  was  the  sign  of  Hermes  or 
Mercury , the  god  of  Eloquence  and  Messenger  of  the 
gods.  The  Journal  was  published  three  times  a week, 
like  all  others  at  that  period. 

This  paper  now  became  the  Government  organ,  and 
henceforth  supported  the  Townshend  Administration. 
The  bargain  was  that  the  Penal  Laws  were  to  be 
relaxed,  and  those  oppressed  by  them  thus  gained  over 
to  help  the  English  government  to  crush  the  National 
party  and  its  leaders,  whose  horror  of  Popery  for  the 
most  part  was  only  equalled  by  their  impatience  of 
English  dictation  in  Irish  matters,  and  who  gave 
utterance  and  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the 
columns  of  their  chief  organ,  The  Public  Register  or 
Freeman9 s Journal . 

Henceforth  accordingly,  this  latter  constantly  teemed 
with  articles,  letters,  parodies,  songs,  satires,  squibs  and 
other  matter  in  denunciation  of  the  Viceroy  and  his 
government,  his  personality  giving  additional  excuse 
for  these  outpourings. 

But  the  fiercest  weapon  of  attack  was  Baratariana, 
the  combined  product  of  Flood,  Langrishe,  Grattan, 
and  others,  and  which  henceforward  never  ceased  to 
lampoon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  Ministry. 

This  it  was  that  Mr.  Hoey  was  required  to  meet 
with  equal  force  in  his  Mercury , the  staff  of  which  was 
scarcely  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  Freemany  and  in 
which  Jeffrey  Wagstaffe’s  Bachelor  retaliated  with 
good  effect. 

But  the  Mercury  and  its  writers  were  thus  described 
by  a Freeman  contributor : — 

“ Again  the  Merc' ry  lies  as  wont, 

And  Wagstaffe  pawns  his  soul  upon’t 
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And  says : — 

“ The  little  I think  to  say  will  I doubt  scarcely 
atone  for  the  liberty  I take  to  mention  in  your 
incorrupt  paper,  two  such  despised  names  as  the  con- 
sanguineous and  congenial  Mercury  and  Wagstafte. 
The  first  has  been  the  Vehicle  of  Lies  since  the 
Creation.  Satan,  Beelzebub,  Serpent,  and  Grand 
Deceiver  are  the  names  our  Holy  Writ  has  chiefly 
honoured  him  with.  And  the  ancient  Heathens,  whose 

gods  were  synonymous  with  the  d Is  of  the 

Scripture,  generally  understood  him  by  the  name  of 
Hermes  or  Mercury , whose  office  it  was  to  be  the 
Messenger  of  their  impostures/’ 

He  adds  that  Wagstaffe  was  Mercury's  son,  and 
indulges  further  in  fearful  adjectives. 

Nevertheless,  “Jeoffry  Wagstaffe”  and  the  other 
contributors  to  the  Mercury , though  favourable  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  were  themselves  very  good  Protestants. 
They  were,  Gorges  Edmund  Howard,  Dean  Marlay,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Simcox  Rector  of  Feracullen,  Robert  Jephson 
the  dramatist  and  wit,  Captain  Courtney,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Dennis  his  Excellency's  Chaplain  and  others. 

Their  effusions  were  afterwards  collectively  known  as 
the  “Bachelor”  and  in  which  were  discharged  perpetual 
volleys  of  satires  and  epigrams  against  Dr.  Lucas  and 
the  Committee  of  the  Free  Press,  who  edited  the 
Freeman's  Journal . 

These,  in  turn,  irritated  at  being  lampooned  as  a 
Puritan  Committee,  declared  that  the  writers  in  the 
Mercury  were  a knot  of  J esuits  employed  by  Hoey,  a 
Popish  printer,  to  subvert  the  State ; and  added  that 
his  sign  of  Hermes,  the  flying  thief,  correctly  typified 
the  principles  of  the  paper. 
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But  the  Mercury  retorted  by  reflecting  on  the  love- 
feasts  of  the  Methodists,  in  which  the  latter  were  styled 
“sanctified  devils,”  “cursed  gospel  gossips,”  “scoundrels,” 
and  “ canting,  hypocritical  villains.” 

This  called  down  upon  its  head,  however,  the  ire  of 
Wesley,  who  happened  to  be  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 

The  Mercury , being  now  the  Government  organ, 
contained  all  the  Government  notices  and  proclama- 
tions, while  the  Freeman  held  a corresponding  position 
towards  the  National  Party. 

This  latter  paper  was  founded  in  1763  by  Dr. 
Charles  Lucas,  one  of  the  most  revered  of  the  patriotic 
party,  who,  finding  the  need  of  an  organ  of  public 
opinion,  founded,  with  the  assistance  of  Henry  Brook 
and  other  public  and  leading  men,  under  the  title  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Free  Press,  the  Freeman’s 
Journal  for  the  dissemination  of  popular  literature, 
and  the  defence  of  public  rights.  In  this  Journal  he 
frequently  addressed  his  constituents  and  the  public  at 
large  on  the  burning  questions  of  the  day. 

The  other  contributors  who  assisted  in  the  laudable 
undertaking,  though  under  various  pseudonyms,  were 
Messrs  Brook,  Flood,  Perry,  Langrishe,  Burgh,  Grattan, 
Yelverton,  and  others. 

And  thus  commenced,  from  the  inauguration  of  Lord 
Townshend’s  Ministry,  the  fierce  war  which  raged 
between  the  Freeman  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  the  Government  paper  of  the  day,  Hoey’s 
Mercury . 
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CHAPTER  III. 


“Hail  ! sacred  Bill,  Octennial,  hail  ! 

On  us  thou ’It  happiness  entail  ! 

And  wicked  Statesmen  awe. 

Not  Hebrews  when  by  Heav’n  relieved, 
With  warmer  gratitude  received 
The  Tables  of  the  Law.  ” 

— Lockman. 


At  last  the  day  arrived  on  which  Lord  Townshend  was 
to  open  Parliament. 

The  City  poured  itself  into  the  streets,  which  were 
lined  with  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  witness  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Viceregal  party  from  the  Castle  to 
College  Green. 

His  Excellency  was  attended  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Irish 
Legislature. 

The  first  Parliament  of  Lord  Townshend  was  looked 
forward  to  with  the  liveliest  interest  by  all  parties ; and 
now  on  this  morning  of  the  20th  of  October  it  was 
formally  opened. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  his  Excellency  mounted  the 
throne,  the  novelty  of  his  situation  distracting  his 
attention  somewhat  from  the  more  important  work 
before  him. 

The  peers  in  robes  and  coronets  were  in  their  places, 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  Earls  of  Howth,  Charlemont, 
Drogheda,  Tyrone,  Bellamont,  Shannon,  Loftus,  and 
others. 
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Of  the  Lower  House  the  most  noted,  besides  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals,  were  Sir  Lucius 
O'Brien,  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  Sir  Richard  Cox,  Messrs. 
Flood,  Pery,  Lucas,  Hutchinson,  Langrishe,  Loftus,  Fitz- 
gibbon,  Yelverton,  Brownlow,  and  William  Ponsonby, 
and  the  followers  of  each  side. 

The  Speaker  was  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Ponsonby,  who  was  besides,  in  conjunction  with  Lord 
Shannon,  the  acknowledged  Leader  of  the  Nation. 

The  Commons  were  summoned  to  the  Upper  House 
to  hear  his  Excellency’s  Speech,  and  to  read  the 
Address,  after  which  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  Heads 
of  Bills. 

The  principal  of  these  were  the  Judges  Bill,  the 
Scandals  of  the  Pension  List,  Militia,  Augmentation  of 
the  Army,  Catholic  Relief,  Commercial  Restraints, 
State  of  the  Country,  American  Disaffection,  and 
Taxation,  the  Money  Bill,  Freedom  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Septennial  Bill. 

This  latter  had  been  already  three  several  times 
passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  as  often  rejected 
by  the  Parliament  of  England,  with  which,  according  to 
Poynings’  Law  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  time,  lay  the 
fate  of  every  Irish  measure. 

It  had  been  the  bad  custom,  immediately  on  the 
appointment  of  a new  Viceroy,  to  remit  to  him  from  the 
Irish  Treasury  the  sum  of  £3,000  for  his  equipage  or 
plate,  which  was  spent  in  England,  and  this  douceur 
was  altogether  independent  of  his  salary. 

It  had  lately  been  resolved  upon  by  the  M.P.’s  that 
Lord  Townshend  should  be  the  last  to  receive  it  in  the 
old  manner,  and  that  in  future  it  should  only  be  voted 
to  the  Viceroy  after  he  had  landed  in  Ireland. 
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Then  the  Speaker  ordered  the  issue  of  warrants  for 
the  election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for 
several  seats  just  then  vacant.  Among  these  was  one 
for  the  City  of  Dublin,  the  candidates  being  the 
Marquis  of  Kildare,  a very  young  man  then  abroad  on 
his  travels,  and  Mr.  La  Touche,  the  great  Dublin 
banker. 

This  contest,  as  well  as  the  others  throughout  the 
country,  henceforth  absorbed  public  attention  until  it 
resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Geraldine. 

Dr.  Charles  Lucas  had  been  for  many  years  a very 
remarkable  figure  in  the  public  life  of  Ireland.  He 
had  been  in  frequent  collision  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  had  been  banished  for  a time  from  his 
native  country. 

On  his  return  he  again  became  a member  of  the 
Dublin  Corporation,  and  M.P.  for  the  City,  being  the 
colleague,  in  both,  of  James  Grattan,  the  Recorder,  and 
the  father  of  young  Henry  Grattan,  who  was  destined 
to  become  so  famous.  It  was  the  death  of  James 
Grattan  that  had  created  the  vacancy  now  filled  up  by 
the  scion  and  heir  of  the  Geraldines. 

But  the  great  measure  with  which  the  name  of  Dr. 
Lucas  is  specially  identified  was  the  “ Bill  for  Limiting 
the  Duration  of  Parliaments,” — in  other  words,  the 
Septennial  Bill. 

The  grievance  which  it  was  meant  to  redress  was 
that  heretofore  the  elected  members  retained  their 
seats  for  their  own  lives  or  that  of  the  King.  Only  on 
the  Sovereigns  death  did  a General  Election  ever  take 
place,  and  Bve-Elections  only  on  the  demise  of  the 
sitting  member  for  any  given  constituency. 

Had  this  law  continued,  the  Parliament  elected  after 
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the  death  of  George  II.  in  1760  would  have  run  for  the 
enormous  period  of  sixty  years,  till  George  III.  departed 
this  life  in  1820. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  previous  reigns  were  very 
much  shorter,  but  all  the  same  it  was  an  intolerable 
grievance  that  Parliament  could  sit  for  an  unknown 
period  and  defy  the  country,  while  each  individual 
member  could  with  impunity  play  what  havoc  he  liked 
with  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  so  long  as  life 
remained  to  him. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  what  a boon  the  limiting  of 
Parliament  to  seven  years  was  considered  at  that  time, 
although  now  it  seems  so  out  of  date  and  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  rapid  march  of  events,  that  it  is  not 
unlikely  it  will  ere  long  be  still  further  reduced. 

As,  on  each  of  the  three  previous  occasions  on  which 
the  Septennial  Bill  was  passed  in  Dublin  and  lost  in 
London,  it  was  never  returned,  so  now  for  the  fourth 
time  it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  in  again. 

It  was  prepared  by  its  originator,  Dr.  Lucas,  aided 
by  Henry  Flood  and  William  Ponsonby,  and  passed  as 
before  through  the  Irish  Parliament,  Commons  and 
Lords  alike.  It  was  then  sent  to  England  whence  it 
was  never  expected  to  return  until  the  dreary  farce 
should  he  repeated  times  without  number. 

But  it  so  happened  that  the  English  Government 
were  just  now  desirous  of  pushing  on  a Bill  for  the 
Augmentation  of  the  Army  in  Ireland  ; and  for  that 
reason,  together  with  their  new  policy  having  for  ita 
object  the  overthrow  of  the  National  Leaders,  they 
resolved  upon  a change  of  front  with  regard  to  the 
Septennial  Bill. 

This  having  been  duly  transmitted  to  London, 
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Lord  Townshend  adjourned  the  Dublin  Parliament  to 
February,  1768,  and  in  the  interval  the  public  were  in 
a continual  state  of  suspense  and  uncertainty. 

The  two  principal  Leaders,  Ponsonby  and  Shannon, 
were  placed  in  a difficult  position.  Naturally,  they 
desired  the  Septennial  Bill,  and  were  inimical  to 
Augmentation.  The  Viceroy  endeavoured  to  gain 
them  over  on  the  latter  question,  but  in  vain.  So  far 
they  were  proof  against  his  wiles. 

He  was,  however,  more  successful  with  Lord  Tyrone 
and  Prime  Sergeant  Hutchinson,  who  “ratted”  for  a 
consideration.  Nothing  would  induce  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  to  yield,  but  by  the  plausible  representations 
of  the  Prime  Sergeant,  Lord  Shannon  and  Mr. 
Ponsonby  were,  after  infinite  trouble,  induced  to 
promise  compliance,  on  condition  of  their  terms 
being  acceded  to — the  former  demanding  to  be  made 
one  of  the  three  Lords  Justices,  and  the  latter 
to  have  the  office  of  Examinator  of  Customs  bestowed 
upon  his  two  sons  for  life.  The  Prime  Sergeants  own 
price  was  that  his  wife  should  be  made  a Viscountess, 
and  that  his  two  sons  should  have  a grant  of  at  least 
£500  a year;  he  himself  to  be  paid  what  he  called  an 
old  debt  of  £4,000  on  the  strength  of  a promise  from  a 
former  V iceroy. 

Other  demands  were  made  as  the  price  of  their 
support  of  Government  by  Lords  Drogheda,  Howth, 
Clare,  Bellamont,  and  Annaly,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

Lord  Townshend  was  greatly  exasperated  at  these 
demands,  as  he  considered,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Shannon  and  the  Speaker,  that  they  should  serve 
the  King  without  any  reward,  save  such  as  his  Majesty 
should  graciously  and  voluntarily  bestow  upon  them. 
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But  they  themselves  took  an  entirely  different  view 
of  the  matter,  and  considered  that  as  Irishmen  their 
first  duty  was  to  their  country,  and  that  when  they 
sacrificed  that  country  to  the  interests  of  the  English 
King,  they  were,  at  least,  entitled  to  be  paid,  as  all 
good  mercenaries  ought.  And  lest  they  should  not 
themselves  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  there  were  not 
wanting  others  to  put  the  matter  in  some  such  light. 
At  all  events,  “ the  two  great  men,”  on  reflection  and 
after  consultation  with  each  other,  became  so  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  of  the  policy  of  which  they 
had  so  nearly  become  the  victims,  that  they  determined 
to  repudiate  it,  and  withdraw  before  it  should  be  too 
late  from  what  they  believed  to  be  their  dangerous  and 
damaging  situation.  But  as  they  had  so  far  com- 
promised themselves,  they  were  obliged  to  cover  their 
retreat  by  a seeming  postponement  of  support,  as  the 
Viceroy  was  for  bringing  in  the  Bill  at  once,  while  they 
would  have  it  deferred  to  a future  session. 

As  these  “two  great  men”  commanded  the  largest 
following  in  the  kingdom,  the  disappointment  of  Lord 
Townshend  at  their  defection  was  proportionate,  all  the 
more  so  as  he  was  assured  by  Hutchinson  and  Tisdall, 
the  Attorney-General,  that  without  them  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  the  measure. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  feared,  too,  that  every  art 
would  be  used  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  it  if  delayed.  He  took  alarm  at  the  articles  in 
the  Freeman's  Journal  and  other  papers,  expressing 
confidence  in  “the  two  great  men,”  and  also  at  the 
resolutions  passed  at  meetings  of  public  bodies,  as  that 
of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  Dublin,  addressing 
the  M.P.’s  for  the  County,  Sir  Compton  Domville  and 
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Lord  Brabazon,  impressing  on  them  the  necessity  for 
the  Septennial  Bill,  and  adding  that  they  were  shocked 
at  the  alarming  rumour  of  threatened  augmentation  of 
the  army,  calling  on  them  to  oppose  it,  and  recommend- 
ing them  to  procure  the  establishment  of  a militia. 

Then  the  Trades  Guilds  addressed  Dr.  Lucas,  one  of 
the  City  members,  thanking  him  for  his  exertions, 
especially  the  Septennial  Bill,  and  urging  him  to 
greater  opposition  to  Augmentation. 

Further  still,  petitions  were  addressed  to  the  Viceroy 
himself  on  the  subject. 

Distracted  with  it  all,  he  summoned  his  Council, 
called  Parliament,  sounded  Shannon  and  Ponsonby, 
Hutchinson  and  Tisdall,  and  at  length  wrote  to  London 
for  instructions,  and  suggesting  prorogation. 

Lord  Shelbourne,  in  reply,  gave  him  full  liberty  of 
action,  even  to  prorogation  at  any  time,  but  suggested 
in  the  first  instance  an  attempt  to  win  over  the 
independent  country  gentlemen,  and  to  set  the  Duke 
of  Leinster's  and  Lord  Tyrone's  friends  against  the 
parties  of  Ponsonby  and  Shannon.* 

As  an  illustration  of  the  English  method  of  dealing 
with  Irish  Bills,  a story  was  told  of  the  practice  prevail- 
ing in  the  London  wig  trade. 

About  that  time  of  the  year,  the  manner  of  disposing 
of  perukes  was  by  dipping  them  into  a cask  in  great 
numbers,  some  few  good  amongst  a great  number  of 
old  and  bad.  The  adventurer  pays  for  his  dip,  as  it 
is  called,  puts  in  his  hand  at  the  bung  of  the  cask, 
and  draws  out  the  first  wig  he  meets  with,  be  it  good 
or  bad.  And  so  the  sale  goes  on  in  a kind  of  lottery. 


* See  Calendar  of  State  Papers. 
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Ifc  was  added,  that  it  was  in  the  same  manner,  that 
the  Government  dealt  with  Irish  Bills.  Whenever 
they  are  not  agreeable  to  the  Minister,  or  his  Ministers, 
they  are  put  into  a great  black  chest,  with  a large  hole 
in  the  cover,  where  they  are  never  seen  or  heard  of 
until  some  favourite  point  is  to  be  carried  in  Ireland, 
or  some  favour  intended  to  be  offered  to  the  people, 
to  induce  them  to  come  more  readily  into  the  measure 
intended. 

Then  the  Minister  orders  some  Minister  to  dip  into 
the  black  chest,  not  a cask,  and  instead  of  an  old  wig, 
brings  out  an  old  Irish  rejected  Bill,  and  offers  it  to 
the  people  as  a new  present. 

Thus  it  proved  to  be  with  the  Septennial  Bill. 

Amidst  general  joy,  it  was  returned  approved  of  by 
the  English  Parliament,  but  changed  from  Septennial 
to  Octennial,  just  to  assert  the  power  of  that  body  over 
the  Irish  Legislature. 

There  also  came  with  it  a Supply  Bill,  with  a 
Dissolution  tacked  on,  in  order  to  carry  Augmentation 
— a measure  resolutely  opposed  by  the  people,  who, 
however,  now  ignored  it  in  their  joy. 

When  a Bill  was  returned,  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  again  pass  through  the  Irish  Parliament,  before 
becoming  law. 

Accordingly,  the  present  Bill  in  its  altered  form  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  body,  to 
mark  its  sense  of  joy  and  gratitude,  that  day  read  it 
three  times,  passed  it,  and  sent  it  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords. 

The  latter  body  also  passed  it,  although  it  was 
weakly  opposed  by  Lord  Chancellor  Lifford,  Lord 
Annaly,  and  Dr.  Hutchinson,  Bishop  of  Killala. 
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When  finally  passed,  there  remained  but  the  royal 
assent  to  make  it  become  law. 

When  the  people  understood  that  it  had  really 
passed  both  Houses,  the  members,  on  issuing  forth 
on  that  eventful  Monday  evening,  were  received  with 
the  heartiest  applause  and  congratulations. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  was  waylaid  in  going  into  his 
carriage,  for  the  people  resolved  on  carrying  him  to 
Leinster  House  on  their  shoulders,  and  were  only 
dissuaded  from  that  course  by  his  Grace's  firm  but 
polite  refusal,  accompanied  by  his  cordial  expression 
of  thanks.  Other  noblemen  were  similarly  compli- 
mented, especially  Lords  Charlemont  and  Shannon. 

But  Dr.  Lucas  was  the  hero  of  the  evening,  his 
physical  infirmities  alone  interfering  with  the  popular 
demonstrations  in  his  regard. 

His  colleagues  of  the  House  of  Commons  received 
their  due  meed  of  public  recognition,  many  of  whom, 
as  well  as  himself,  were  preceded  to  their  homes  by 
multitudes  of  people  bearing  lighted  flambeaux,  through 
streets  brilliantly  illuminated. 

The  next  day,  the  15th  of  February,  Lord  Townshend 
proceeded  in  state  from  the  Castle  to  the  Parliament 
House,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Mornington  and 
Viscount  Mountmorris.  The  Cap  of  Maintenance  was 
carried  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  the  Sword  of 
State  by  the  Earl  of  Antrim.  The  citizens  congre- 
gated in  immense  crowds,  and  relieved  their  feelings 
by  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations. 

Having  given  the  Royal  Assent  to  the  Bill,  which 
thus  became  the  law  of  the  Kingdom,  he  once  more 
emerged  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  again 
greeted  with  exuberant  joy,  by  the  crowd  without; 
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the  horses  were  removed  from  the  Viceregal  equipages, 
and  his  Excellency  drawn  from  College  Green  to  the 
Castle  by  the  people,  by  means  of  ropes,  covered  with 
fine  scarlet  cloth,  the  cheers  and  huzzas  being  repeated 
as  the  cortege  passed  along  to  its  destination. 

The  City,  too,  at  its  own  expense,  employed  a 
Dublin  artist,  and  invited  Lord  Townshend  to  sit  to 
him  for  his  picture. 

On  the  night  on  which  his  Excellency  visited,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  Theatre 
Royal,  he  met  with  the  greatest  reception  of  any  of 
his  predecessors.  Cheers  and  acclamations  greeted 
him  at  every  point  as  he  proceeded  through  the  streets, 
which  were  brilliantly  illuminated,  many  even  with 
fine  wax  tapers.  The  City  bells  pealed  joyously.  The 
Park  guns  fired,  and  — alas!  badge  of  servitude  — 
drink  was  distributed  among  the  people,  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  King,  and'  his  Viceroy, — an  insult  an 
Irish  King,  or  an  Irish  Viceroy,  would  never  offer. 

The  following  day,  the  Libertymen  walked  in 
procession  two  and  two  through  the  city,  to  the  Castle, 
with  fifes  and  drums,  and  Orange  cockades,  marched 
three  times  round  the  square,  and  having  given  three 
cheers  for  Lord  Townshend,  returned  as  they  came, 
and  only  dispersed  in  order  to  assemble  at  the  rooms 
of  their  respective  guilds,  to  make  speeches,  and  pass 
resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  King,  and  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  which  were  duly  presented  to  the  latter, 
and  forwarded  in  due  time  to  the  former.  The 
addresses  of  other  bodies,  as  also  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  respectively,  were  also  trans- 
mitted in  due  course, and  as  duly  acknowledged  in  return. 

But  the  public  Press  seemed  to  have  gone  delirious 
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with  joy,  and  indulged  in  extravagant  laudations  of 
the  authorities,  to  whom  they  sang  hosannas  in  the 
exuberance  of  their  delight  and  satisfaction,  that  at 
long  last,  after  six  hundred  years  of  real  or  fancied 
conquest  by  England,  the  gates  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion were  gradually,  if  cautiously,  opened  to  the  long 
oppressed  people  of  Ireland. 

Nor  did  Hoey’s  Mercury , or  other  papers  on  the 
same  side,  stand  alone ; the  popular  Press  abounded 
with  grateful  sentiments.  The  King  was  styled  the 
“ Lord's  Anointed,”  the  “ Vicegerent  of  Heaven,”  the 
“ Father  of  his  People,”  while  it  was  declared  that 
“the  Administration  of  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant 
’would  hand  down  the  name  of  Townshend  to  posterity, 
with  more  honour  and  renown,  than  that  of  Poyniogs 
would  be  remembered  with  hatred,  infamy,  and  disgrace.” 

But  not  only  Dublin,  but  all  Ireland  was  speedily 
ablaze  with  excitement  and  delight.  Bonfires  and 
other  popular  manifestations  of  popular  rejoicing  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  not  a few  false  hopes  were 
fed  by  the  success  of  the  measure,  which  was  looked 
upon  but  as  the  harbinger  of  others  not  less  essential. 
There  were  religious,  political,  agricultural,  and  com- 
mercial difficulties  to  be  overcome,  wrongs  to  be 
righted,  and  rights  more  accurately  defined. 

Said  the  Public  Register  or  Freeman’s  Journal  of 
February,  1768 : — 

“Let  bitter  discontent  and  green-eyed  jealousy  now 
fly  for  ever  from  this  happy  land  ! Let  Liberty,  Peace, 
Concord,  Universal  Happiness  flourish ! Let  the 
grateful  people  all  rejoice,  while  George  sways  the 
sceptre  of  these  Heaven-favoured  realms,  and  Town- 
shend truly  represents  the  Sovereign  of  this  Isle!” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


“Be  revived  on  Campus  Martius,  and  let  Vox  Populi  decide  to 
which  they  would  confide  their  Laws,  Liberties,  and  Properties — 
whether  to  Aliens,  to  Mercenaries,  to  Slaves,  or  to  Natives,  to 
Freemen,  to  Champions,  pro  aris  et  foci  ft  ?”■ — Baratariana. 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing  events,  his  Excel- 
lency’s Speech  was  “ translated  into  plain  English,” 
thus : — 

“ The  Speech  of  His  Excellency  Sancho  Panza. 

“Good  People, — The  fame  of  your  generosity  and 
hospitality  made  me  long  desirous  of  an  appointment 
among  you,  to  testify  the  pleasure  I take  in  being 
thought  a good  fellow.  It  ill  becomes  any  man  to 
trumpet  his  own  praise.  The  Lion's  slcin  could  not 
disguise  the  braying  Ass . 

“ Poor  as  my  capacity  is,  my  power,  alas  ! is  vastly 
less.  Not  a parish  clerk  or  constable  can  I appoint. 
All  applications  must  be  made  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  and  all  preferment  come  from  it. 

“ Among  other  disagreeable  jobs  put  upon  me, 
there  is  one  most  iniquitous  and  pernicious,  and  no 
less  than  15,000  foxes  and  firebrands  are  to  overrun 
the  land,  and  what  is  worse,  ye  are  to  feed  them  for 
firing  your  houses,  and  devouring  your  geese  and 
turkeys. 

“ There  was  a law  proposed  to  fix  and  ascertain  the 
boundaries  of  Commons,  and  Limit  the  duration  of 
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certain  Leases,  which  Law  being  disagreeable  to  a 
particular  set,  would  have  been  smothered  in  its  birth, 
had  I not  been  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  the 
slow  progress  of  the  affair  of  the  Firebrands.  The 
petty  lord  recommended  an  address  of  thanks,  for 
the  attention  shown  to  the  welfare  of  our  Island,  in 
the  gracious  condescension  to  spare  such  a number  of 
those  useful  creatures  the  Foxes,  to  assure  our  kind 
friends  of  your  readiness  to  break  down  all  your  hedges 
and  garden  walls,  and  to  open  all  your  dairies  and 
hen-houses,  for  the  nourishment  of  animals,  so  enter- 
taining to  country  gentlemen.  His  proposal  was 
seconded  by  the  petty  lord's  brother-in-law,  who  wants 
to  get  the  rank  of  a gentleman  here,  and  a vote  in  the 
vestry  of  a neighbouring  parish,  whither  he  is 
removing  to  spend  in  pomp  and  luxury,  a fortune 
acquired  here  by  frugality  and  economy. 

“ Then  stood  up  my  smart  little  scribe,  with  a paper 
in  his  hand,  containing  the  whole  account  of  the 
expenses,  as  computed  on  the  other  side:  seventy 
cartloads  of  poultry  to  entertain  the  Foxes  at  their 
first  coming,  and  thirty-five  yearly  afterwards,  to  feed 
them  here  ; after  him  a pack  of  mongrels  joined  in 
the  cry,  corrupt  enough  to  do  anything  for  money,  and 
mean  enough  to  sell  their  very  birthright  for  a mess 
of  pottage. 

“They  said  the  keeping  the  Foxes  would  be  a saving 
to  the  Island,  for  if  you  do  not  admit  them  here,  you 
will  be  made  to  pay  more  for  their  feeding  abroad,  and 
lose  all  the  pleasure  you  would  enjoy  in  hunting  the 
Foxes  on  your  own  grounds. 

“ Others  affirmed,  that  even  the  Firebrands  would  be 
of  great  service,  for  they  would  burn  down  all  your 
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useless  works  and  absurd  improvements,  which  have 
cost  such  sums  of  money,  and  are  a disgrace  to  the 
Island,  and  would  put  the  face  of  the  country  in  a 
proper  condition  to  excite  industry  and  husbandry,  by 
obliging  the  people  to  repair  the  damages. 

“ Admit  no  favourer  of  Foxes  into  your  vestry  ; and 
to  whom  you  commit  the  care  of  your  fields  and  farms, 
give  a strict  charge  to  secure  every  enclosure,  and 
repair  every  fence  against  those  dangerous  Firebrands; 
for  unless  they  abuse  the  important  trust  reposed 
in  them,  you  may  defy  your  enemies,  and  can  have  no 
cause  to  fear  your  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher, 

“Sancho  Panza.” 

Then  follows  the  “ Answer  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Barataria  to  the  Speech  of  Sancho  Panza, 
their  Governor.” 

“ Most  gracious  Sancho, — We  are  charmed  beyond 
measure  with  your  modesty  and  humility.  We  are 
fully  convinced  that  it  was  not  you  who  obtained  for  us 
the  Law  to  Limit  the  duration  of  Leases.  That  Law 
was  sent  to  us  out  of  policy,  in  order  to  put  a stop,  for 
the  future,  to  all  proud  connections  in  this  country. 

“ We  well  remember  what  an  universal  alarm,  some 
time  ago,  spread  itself  throughout  the  kingdom  on  the 
supposition  of  an  intended  Union,  how  much  more 
ought  we  now  to  be  alarmed  when  we  are  required  to 
submit  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  an  Union  without 
any,  the  least  prospect  of  participating  in  its  ad- 
vantages. 

“ By  agreeing  to  the  proposed  introduction  of  Foxes 
we  shall  subject  ourselves  to  a greater  share  of  the 
burdens  of  our  Mother  Country  (?)  than  even  Highland 
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Bears , which  are  suffered  to  partake  of  every  blessing 
which  a free  and  uninterrupted  commerce  can  bestow. 
Many  benefits,  we  are  told,  will  arise  to  us  from  the 
introduction  of  these  Vermin,  but  what  security  have 
we  that  they  will  be  suffered  to  remain  among  us  ? 

“ At  the  beginning  of  a late  war,  we  granted  money 
for  a fresh  recruit  of  Foxes  on  the  assurance  of  a 
sportsman  that  they  should  continue  among  us,  but 
even  before  this  promise  was  made,  orders  had  been 
issued  for  their  being  transported  out  of  our  country,  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  promise  was  broken  even  before  it  was 
made.  We  again  and  again  granted  money  for  the 
same  purpose  on  the  same  security,  and  were  again  and 
again  deservedly  the  dupes  of  our  own  credulity. 

“ But  what  is  the  most  abominable  of  all  is,  that  we 
shall  probably  put  ourselves  to  this  expense  in  order  to 
imbrue  our  hands  in  the  blood  of  our  fellow-sufferers 
and  fellow-countrymen,  whose  sole  crime  is  the  love  of 
liberty.  The  cause  of  the  Provinces  is  our  own  cause ; 
the  same  law  that  enslaves  them  enslaves  us  likewise. 

“ We  see  and  lament  with  your  Excellency  your 
want  of  ability  for  the  arduous  task  of  Government. 
But  your  abilities  in  the  social  character  are  universally 
acknowledged  and  esteemed.  We  have  seen  with 
equal  pleasure  and  astonishment  your  Excellency  and 
your  Bacchanalian  associate  at  the  politest  assemblies, 
even  at  Attic  entertainments,  reeling  to  and  fro  in  all 
the  agreeable  attitudes  which  a head  full  of  wine 
naturally  occasions.  We  cannot  but  look  upon  you 
both  as  appearing  with  peculiar  dignity  in  such 
situations : you  as  a governor  of  an  extensive  kingdom, 
he  as  governor  of  a learned  Seminary,  whose  exemplary 
behaviour  must  have  the  happiest  influence  on  the 
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youth  over  whom  he  presides.  It  will  be  unnecessary 
for  us  to  recommend  it  to  you,  because  we  are  certain 
it  is  your  own  inclination  to  drown  all  your  cares  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  indignities  you  suffer  in  that  best 
friend,  a brimmer.  Let  politics  be  no  longer  your 
care. 

“The  Inhabitants  of  Barataria.” 

This  in  turn  brought  another  delivery  from  His 
Excellency,  Sancho  Panza. 

“ Gentlemen, — It  is  now  very  late  in  the  day,  and 
full  time  for  you  all  to  go  home  to  your  dinners,  ‘better 
late  than  never.’ 

“The  extraordinary  length  of  this  Vestry  was 
designed  to  tire  out  your  patience  and  worry  you  into 
the  schemes  of  the  noble  lord  who  sent  me  hither,  which, 
if  they  had  succeeded,  would,  in  a short  time,  leave  you 
not  a dinner  to  eat ; but  ‘ too  much  of  one  thing  is 
good  for  nothing ‘It  is  a long  lane  that  has  no  turn;’ 
4 Money  makes  the  mare  go  but  the  money  ye  give 
will  all  be  applied,  you  may  be  sure,  to  the  purposes 
intended  by  those  who  ask  it.  The  new  Vestry  is  to  be 
called  with  all  speed,  on  account  of  my  Scribe’s  ill- 
success.  But  so  many  have  promised,  so  many  have 
sold  their  votes,  and  matters  are  so  well  prepared  for 
the  new  Vestry,  that  while  the  plum  is  in  their  mouth 
he  is  resolved  to  keep  them  to  their  word.  4 Delays 
are  dangerous/  and  4 eaten  bread  is  soon  forgotten.’ 

44  However,  though  4 fair  words  butter  no  parsnips,’ 
ye  will  get  public  thanks  next  Tuesday  sennight  for  the 
many  eminent  proofs  ye  have  given  of  your  inviolable 
attachment  to  my  master’s  true  honour. 

“ But  while  I caution  you  for  your  good,  let  me  put 
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in  a word  for  myself  too.  Though  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  be  of  any  use  to  ye  now,  I assure  you  I would 
be  very  sorry  to  hurt  you  if  I could  avoid  it,  but  'needs 
must  when  the  deil  drives/  It  is  therefore  unkind  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  the  people  from  a jolly-hearted 
fellow  that  would  deserve  your  esteem  if  he  could.  I 
own  you  have  but  too  much  ground  for  jealousy  and 
fear,  but  'praise  the  ford  as  ye  find  it;’  and  'fix  the 
saddle  on  the  right  back/  It  is  cruel  to  worry  the  cat 
for  letting  the  monkey  burn  her  paw  and  get  him  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  I am  already  the  sport  of 
those  that  sent  me  to  a mock  Government  where  my 
hands  are  tied  up,  and  I am  not  left  to  myself  in 
anything ; but  it  breaks  my  heart  to  be  laughed  at  (or 
cursed),  as  I am,  wherever  I go.  I have  nobody’s 
good  word,  but  a few  flatterers  that  guzzle  my  wine 
and  stuff  themselves  at  my  table.  As  for  the  noble- 
man whose  business  I am  forced  to  transact  here,  your 
complaints  must  be  owned  to  be  just;  but,  'truth  is 
not  to  be  told  at  all  times/ 

" I return  you  my  warmest  acknowledgments  for  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  your  answer  to  my  address 
expresses  your  sentiments  of  my  conduct  and  lamented 
my  inability  to  serve  you. 

"But  though  I cannot  make  even  a tide-waiter  now, 
or  give  a boy  a toy  to  play  with,  much  less  dispose  of  a 
dignitary  in  a parish,  yet  desire  ye  will  be  assured  of 
my  best  endeavours  upon  every  occasion  for  the  interest 
and  prosperity  of  Barataria.” 

And  now  commenced  in  good  earnest  the  furore  of 
the  General  Election. 

The  M.P/s,  on  their  previous  return,  had  counted 
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on  possession  of  their  seats  during  either  their  own 
lives  or  that  of  the  King,  now  found  themselves  un- 
expectedly sent  back  to  their  constituents,  an  ordeal 
they  would  have  given  much  to  avoid. 

In  one  of  his  letters  Lord  Shelbourne  wrote  to  the 
Viceroy  anent  that  ‘ delicate  subject,’  viz. : — 

“ The  drawing  in  question  of  the  nature  of  the 
connection  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland , which 
he  said  it  had  always  been  thought  sound  policy  to 
avoid.”* 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland,  like  that  of  Great  Britain, 
was  but  a mockery  of  representation.  The  franchise 
was  restricted  within  the  narrowest  limits,  not  more 
than  a dozen  persons  being  frequently  the  entire 
constituency  of  the  elected  member;  and  of  these 
many  lived  in  a district  other  than  that  out  of  which 
they  voted;  whilst  the  remaining  constituencies  were 
but  pocket  boroughs,  in  the  gift  of  the  lords  of  the 
soil,  who  returned  whom  they  pleased  to  represent, 
not  the  people,  but  their  lordships  themselves  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  these  nominators  ratifying  in  the 
Upper  House  the  Legislation  of  their  nominees  in  the 
Lower. 

For  this  reason  the  Peers,  no  less  than  the  Commoners, 
were  indispensable  to  Government,  and  rather  for  this 
reason  than  for  that  merely  of  their  power  as  a single 
Estate  of  the  realm,  which,  good  as  far  as  it  went,  was 
immensely  strengthened  by  their  power  and  position 
of  electors  of  a great  part  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Indeed  there  could  scarcely.be  said  to  be  any 
popular  representation  at  all,  two-thirds  of  the  seats 
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being  small  boroughs  at  the  disposal  of  a very  few 
persons. 

These  regarded  them  as  a species  of  property  to  be 
disposed  of  to  the  highest  bidder,  while  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  were  as  thoroughly  ignored  as  if  they 
existed  not. 

The  General  Election  following  upon  the  success  of 
the  Octennial  Bill  was  utilized,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
further  the  cause  of  Augmentation  of  the  Army,  with 
the  double  object  of  saddling  Ireland  with  the  expense 
of  maintaining  an  additional  force  of  4,000  men  and 
keeping  this  same  force  in  reserve  for  a while,  and 
finally  drafting  it  to  America  to  terrorize  the  disaffected 
Colonists  into  submission. 

The  nightmare  of  a possible  French  Invasion* 
coupled  with  the  Wbiteboy  and  other  riots  to  which 
sectarian  rancour  and  landlord  cruelty  had  given  rise  in 
the  southern  provinces,  well-nigh  drove  to  distraction 
the  English  authorities  in  Ireland ; and  to  make 
confusion  worse  confounded,  tuns  of  spirituous  liquors 
were  freely  distributed  among  the  people  to  the  great 
increase  of  drunkenness.  But  this  result  afforded  their 
enemies  much  self-gratulation,  and  enabled  the  Viceroy 
to  write  pharasaical  letters  to  London  about  the 
demoralizing  effects  of  the  Octennial  Bill,  as  on  each 
recurring  General  Election,  drunkenness  and  disorder 
would  be  inevitable,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
Excellency  congratulated  the  Government  on  the 
consequent  great  increase  to  the  Revenue  !* 

These  and  similar  matters  occupied,  not  alone  the 
Government,  but  also  the  public  mind,  dividing  atten- 
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tion  with  the  more  interesting  one  of  the  General 
Election,  which  latter  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  the 
published  accounts  of  the  polls. 

Lord  Chatham  then  resigned,  and  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  became  Premier. 

To  meet  present  or  future  American  troubles,  the 
Augmentation  of  the  Irish  Army  by  4,000  men  was 
agreed  upon. 

Changes  in  the  Irish  Executive  also  took  place. 
Lord  Frederick  Campbell  returned  to  the  more 
congenial  atmosphere  of  his  native  country,  and  the 
Chief  Secretaryship  of  Ireland  was  filled  by  an  Irish- 
man, Sir  George  MacCartney,  “ young,  handsome,  well- 
informed,  and  lively,”  much  courted  and  flattered,  but 
not  gifted  with  great  oratorical  powers. 

About  this  time,  too,  first  appeared  upon  the  scene 
John  Scott,  destined  in  later  years  to  signalize  himself. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


“Behold  him  seated  at  the  social  board, 

The  scene  which  best  becomes  the  buffoon  lord. 

He  hugs  poor  Faulkner,  and  would  almost  swear 
Peace  with  the  Speaker,  Shannon  and  Kildare, 

But  chief  the  partners  of  the  flowing  bowl, 

Andrews  and  Annaly,  engross  his  soul/'’ 

— Old  Freeman. 


Amongst  the  most  welcome  habitues  of  the  Castle 
were  now  Dr.  Andrews,  Provost  of  T.C.D.,  a jovial 
companion  ; Lord  Annaly,  George  Faulkner,  Dr. 
Dennis  the  Viceregal  chaplain,  Captains  Courtney  and 
Jephson,  Drs.  Marley  and  Simcox,  and  others — all 
kindred  spirits  with  the  presiding  genius  of  the  House 
on  Cork  Hill. 

The  present  Viceroy,  indeed,  was  not  the  man  to 
neglect  the  social  duties  for  which  he  had  a much  more 
zealous  affection  than  for  his  political  ones,  all  onerous 
as  these  might  be. 

Accordingly  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  his  consort, 
family,  Privy  Council,  Officers  of  State,  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  country  gentlemen,  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  each  and  all  of  these,  gave 
themselves  over  to  the  social  gatherings  and  festivities 
usual  on  such  occasions. 

Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  Levee,  the  Drawing- 
room, the  reviews,  sports,  dinners,  banquets,  evening 
parties,  balls,  etc.,  at  each  and  all  of  which  the  sage 
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legislators  relaxed  more  or  less  in  the  genial  rays  of 
feminine  society. 

But  amid  the  bright  galaxy  that  thronged  the 
Viceregal  saloons,  Miss  Dorothea  Monroe  shone  con- 
spicuously, the  cynosure  of  every  eye,  as  reigning  belle 
and  Queen  of  Beauty,  undimmed  by  the  rival  trio 
that  had  lately  made  their  debut  in  the  Irish  Court, 
and  claimed  their  share  of  public  homage.  They  had 
been  welcomed  with  eclat  and  fairly  held  their  own, 
preferred  by  many,  admired  by  all,  while  the  throne 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  beauty  remained  un- 
shaken. In  truth,  were  Miss  Monroe  capable  of  any 
mortified  feeling,  it  would  be  excited,  not  by  the 
rivalship  of  the  three  beautiful  Misses  Montgomery, 
but  by  the  incessant  annoyance  she  received  from  her 
aunt,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Loftus,  who  repeatedly  urged 
her  to  make  the  most  of  the  present  season  for  her 
own  advancement,  and  that  of  her  family. 

Being  the  niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loftus,  she  was  expected  to  aid  in  their 
ambitious  designs,  which,  however,  had  not  yet  reached 
their  zenith.  But  these  intrigues  romantic  belong  to 
a later  chapter. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  now  the 
City  Hall,  was  to  be  laid  on  the  site  of  a rock  known 
as  Standfast  Dick,  and  on  which  for  many  years  had 
stood  several  dwelling  and  business  houses,  among 
them  Lucas’  famous  Coffee-house.  These  had  recently 
been  demolished  to  give  place  to  the  new  public 
building. 

The  ceremony  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  August, 
1769,  on  which  day  the  citizens  assembled  in  full 
force. 
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At  the  appointed  hour  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  no 
longer  as  popular  as  he  had  been,  arrived,  and  was 
respectfully  received,  as  all  were  interested  in  the 
day’s  proceedings.  He  was  attended  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  and  Committee  of  the  new  venture. 
They  had  walked  in  procession  from  the  Castle,  and 
on  their  arrival  a flight  of  rockets  were  set  off. 
Mr.  Cooley,  the  Architect,  conducted  his  Excellency  to 
the  spot,  where  he  with  much  ceremony  laid  the 
corner-stone.  Fireworks  were  then  discharged,  the 
bells  of  the  city  rung.  The  Viceregal  procession  then 
returned  as  it  had  come,  and  from  the  Castle  proceeded 
to  the  Tholsel  in  Skinner’s  Row,  now  Christchurch 
Place,  where  his  Excellency  and  other  notabilities 
were  entertained  at  a banquet. 

The  dessert  was  a triumph  of  art,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Faulkner  : — 

“ In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  a representation  of 
an  edifice  hewn  out  of  a rock,  round  which  was  a 
spiral  flight  of  steps  that  led  to  the  top,  where  a vista 
was  placed  that  overlooked  a set  of  beautiful  pines 
with  which  the  structure  was  surrounded ; underneath 
a fountain  sprung  up  of  odoriferous  essences,  that 
diffused  around  the  choicest  fragrance.  Adjoining  this 
was  sculptured  an  Exchange  of  very  curious  workman- 
ship, said  to  represent  the  Exchange  of  Genoa,  and 
about  it  were  dispersed  eight  little  boys  holding  up  the 
plan  of  our  Exchange,  as  if  to  display  its  superiority. 
Near  this,  was  represented  a beautiful  Custom  House, 
with  its  cranes,  bales,  packs,  barrels,  etc.,  etc.,  close  by, 
the  river  covered  with  shipping.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  with  a well  fancied  variety,  were  figured  the 
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pleasing  prospects  of  rural  life.  Lawns,  herds,  farmers, 
court-yards,  cottages,  and  all  their  circumstances. 

“ These  works  were  all  wrought  in  sugar,  and  the 
whole  dessert  was  decorated  in  the  most  elegant  and 
beautiful  manner,  and  the  ices  and  fruits  were  of  the 
most  exquisite  kind.” 

During  the  day  all  the  bells  in  the  city  rang  out, 
and  the  ships  displayed  their  colours. 

In  the  evening  their  Excellencies  honoured  the 
Rotunda  with  their  presence.  The  New  Gardens 
presented  a beautiful  spectacle,  the  innumerable  lights 
showing  up  the  tastefully  laid  out  grounds  and  the 
throngs  of  vari-costumed  people,  while  bands  discoursed 
sweet  music  at  intervals  around. 

Inside  the  Round  Room  the  decorations  were  suited 
to  the  occasion,  and  the  seats  were  rapidly  filled.  All 
the  notabilities  of  Dublin  were  there,  and  of  the  ladies, 
the  “ Three  Graces  ” and  Miss  Monroe  carried  off  the 
palm,  the  audience  rising  to  greet  them  as  they 
entered. 

The  Press  was  represented  by  Mr.  James  Hoey  of 
The  Mercury , Mr.  George  Faulkner  of  The  Dublin 
Journal , Messrs.  Clarke  and  Williamson  of  The  Free- 
man, besides  representatives  of  Saunders  News  Letter , 
The  Chronicle , Dues  Occurrences , and  others. 

The  chief  entertainment  of  the  evening  was  an  Ode 
composed  for  the  1st  of  August,  by  Gorges  Edmund 
Howard,  and  set  to  music  by  Signor  Giordani.  When 
the  latter  had  played  the  overture,  the  Ode  was  sung 
by  Mr.  Howard  himself  and  other  trained  vocalists, 
accompanied  by  excellent  instrumentalists  led  by 
Signor  Giordani.  The  performance  was  heartily 
applauded.  Other  selections  were  then  given  by  desire. 
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and  at  their  conclusion  the  assemblage  broke  up  and 
adjourned  once  more  to  the  illuminated  gardens,  where 
cheers  were  given  for  their  Excellencies,  the  Octennial 
Bill,  the  “ Three  Graces/’  and  Miss  Monroe,  the  Queen 
of  Beauty,  which  were  renewed  again  and  again  as 
those  personages  promenaded  amongst  the  people  in 
the  gardens,  the  Viceroy  exchanging  jokes  and  witti- 
cisms with  everyone  whom  he  met. 

Nine  or  ten  days  later  the  point  of  attraction  for  the 
citizens  was  the  Mayoralty  House  in  Dawson  Street, 
where  was  on  view  the  portrait  of  Lord  Townshend, 
placed  there  on  that  day  in  the  great  room  and 
opposite  that  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  It  had 
been  ordered  by  the  City,  it  will  be  remembered,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  the  Limita- 
tion of  Parliaments,  and  was  now  completed  and  placed 
in  a magnificent  frame.  It  was  a full-length  figure  of 
the  Viceroy  in  robes  of  State,  leaning  on  the  pedestal 
of  a marble  column,  holding  in  one  hand  part  of  the 
train,  and  in  the  other — the  right — the  Octennial  Bill. 

An  instance  of  Lord  Townshend’s  fairness  in  matters 
non-political  is  recorded. 

One  day  about  this  time,  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
passed  the  Tholsel  on  his  way  to  Christ  Church,  the 
officers  and  party  appointed  to  escort  him  endeavoured 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  City  Officers  by 
pressing  to  get  before,  “ but  his  Lordship,  with  a spirit 
that  does  honour  to  his  station,  opposed  this  innovation 
by  cautioning  the  officers  to  proceed  at  their  peril, 
which  had  a proper  effect.” 

Although  with  a nominal  native  Parliament,  the 
most  insignificant  act  of  Government  dared  not  be 
attempted  without  distinct  and  separate  permission  for 
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each  act  from  the  English  King  or  his  Minister.  It 
was  a condition  of  things  that  should  necessarily 
sooner  or  later  lead,  as  it  afterwards  did,  to  the  absolute 
extinction  of  the  Parliament  and  the  utter  ruin  and 
enslavement  of  the  country. 

Lord  Townshend,  then,  applied  for  leave  to  make  a 
tour  of  inspection  through  the  south  of  Ireland  ! 

Time  was  when  the  Kings  of  Erin  were  accustomed 
to  make  the  circuit  “ right-hand-  wise  around  Ireland,” 
without  being  obliged  to  ask  leave  of  any  foreign 
monarch. 

Now  the  one  object  or  the  chief  one  of  Lord 
Townshend’s  tour,  was  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  conferring  with  the  Speaker  and  with  Lord  Shannon 
at  Cork.  Yet  was  he  particularly  anxious  not  to  appear 
to  court  their  society,  lest  the  fact  should  be  com- 
mented on  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Government. 
But  both  Ponsonby  and  Shannon  had  of  late  fought  shy 
of  Dublin  Castle,  and  hence  the  present  journey. 

The  party  consisted  of  the  Viceroy  and  Vicereine, 
and  their  son  and  daughter ; the  Earls  and  Countesses 
of  Tyrone  and  Drogheda,  Sir  J.  and  Lady  May, 
Generals  Dilkes  and  Vallencey  and  suite. 

The  route  was  through  Clondalkin  and  Saggart  to 
Rathcoole,  thence  by  Palmerstown,  Naas,  Kildare, 
Maryborough,  Roscrea,  O’Brien’s  Bridge,  Singland  and 
into  Limerick.  Here  the  journey  was  interrupted  for 
a couple  of  days,  as  this  was  one  of  the  principal 
maritime  ports  and  military  garrisons,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  nominally 
visited  the  Southern  Province,  and  of  which  Major 
Vallencey  had  been  appointed  Engineer-in-chief.  Here 
they  were  the  guests  of  Sir  Lucius  and  Lady  O’Brien. 
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The  next  day  they  visited  the  docks,  quays,  Custom 
House,  and  public  buildings  and  institutions,  and  made 
speeches  in  favour  of  Irish  trade  and  commerce.  Next 
day  they  set  off  for  Killarney,  where  they  were 
received  by  Lord  Kenmare,  and  visited  the  barracks 
at  Ross  Castle.  Passing  the  ruinous  castles  and 
churches  of  Ballincollig,  Incheghegan,  and  Carrig- 
broghan,  they  arrived  at  Ballyrosheen,  the  seat  of  the 
Bishop  of  Cork  and  Ross. 

Next  day  they  entered  Cork,  and  were  met  by  Lord 
Shannon  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  had  come  with  that 
object.  They  were  also  waited  on  by  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  the  City ; Hugh  Carleton  the  Recorder 
making  a polite  speech  to  which  Lord  Townshend 
cordially  replied.  Later  on,  their  Excellencies  and 
suite  were  entertained  at  the  Mayoralty  House  on 
Hammon’s  Marsh,  while  the  citizens  gave  vent  to  their 
enthusiasm  in  bell-ringing,  illuminations,  bonfires,  and 
other  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  gratitude,  giving 
full  credit  to  Townshend  for  the  boon  of  the  Octennial 
Act ; and  they  readily  believed  that  he  was  willing  and 
able  to  obtain  for  them  still  greater  advantages,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  any  measure 
advocated  or  advanced  by  so  good  and  so  just  a 
man  must  necessarily  be  beneficent  and  desirable  in 
itself. 

Thus,  as  he  had  taken  care  to  publish  before  his 
Southern  tour,  that  he  was  the  champion  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all 
alike,  besides  an  encourager  and  promoter  of  Irish 
trade  and  manufacture,  he  found  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  people  that  his  pet  scheme  of  the 
Augmentation  of  the  Army  was  not  only  not  a 
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grievance  or  an  injury  to  the  country  and  the  people, 
but  a most  patriotic  and  useful  measure. 

And  little  wonder  that  the  people  of  the  Southern 
Province,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  Catholics, 
should  have  fallen  into  an  error  in  their  estimate  of 
Government  and  Governor  alike  ; for  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  patriots  of  Dublin,  themselves  a foreign  caste, 
denounced  with  equal  vigour  Lord  Townshend  and  the 
Pope,  Augmentation  and  Popery,  and  more  to  the 
same  effect ; on  the  other  hand,  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
either  on  his  own  account  or  because  of  instructions 
received  from  London,  was  displaying  not  alone  tolera- 
tion, but  even  favour  towards  them,  even  to  the  extent 
of  retaining  a Catholic  newspaper  as  the  organ  of  his 
policy  and  government,  added  to  which,  a rumour  of  her 
Excellency’s  conversion  had  got  abroad  ; and  altogether 
Augmentation  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  if  it  were  a 
repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws,  which  the  bigots  of  Dublin 
were,  with  might  and  main,  endeavouring  to  defeat. 
Indeed  it  is  possible  that  Flood,  and  even  Lucas, 
obtained  less  credit  for  the  Octennial  Bill  than  King 
George  and  his  representative,  its  secret  foes. 

Lord  Shannon  was  located  near  Cork,  and  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party;  but  even  he  felt 
somewhat  paralysed  by  the  perplexing  attitude  of  the 
people,  and  could  only  hope  that  when  the  Viceroy 
had  again  departed  and  his  acts  subjected  to  closer 
criticism,  the  public  danger  might  be  realized  and 
averted. 

The  traders  and  manufacturers,  alive  to  their 
pecuniary  and  commercial  interests,  were  most  lavish 
in  their  praises  and  congratulations,  especially  when 
the  Viceregal  party  favoured  them  with  some  orders. 
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They  held  meetings  and  presented  addresses.  The 
weavers  and  others,  in  particular,  expressed  their  loyalty 
to  the  King  and  their  affection  for  his  Excellency. 

This  address,  with  that  of  the  Corporation  of  Cork, 
was  afterwards  forwarded  to  London  as  a proof  of  how 
ineffectual  were  the  attempts  of  the  popular  leaders  to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  Govern- 
ment views. 

The  only  disturbance  was  wrought  by  some  towns- 
men in  the  coopering  trade  doubting  of  the  law’s 
redress,  or  impatient  of  its  delays,  who  seized  and  burnt 
a quantity  of  casks  imported  from  England  for  the 
re-shipment  of  butter. 

Through  Glanmire  and  Midleton,  the  Viceregal 
party  arrived  at  Castlemartyr,  Lord  Shannon  courteously 
introducing  his  guests  to  his  noble  mansion,  and  here 
a pleasant  time  was  spent  by  the  convivial  Viceroy. 
But  the  main  object  of  his  visit  was  not  forgotten, 
though  both  Shannon  and  Ponsonby  proved  insensible 
to  his  blandishments,  .very  much  to  his  chagrin.  How- 
ever, he  preserved  his  good  humour,  and  ordered  from 
the  manufactory  at  Innishannon  carpets  for  the 
Presence  Chamber  of  Dublin  Castle,  whither  he  and 
his  now  returned. 

A round  of  amusements  and  festivities  brought  the 
year  to  an  end. 

But  Vallencey,  though  taking  part  in  the  more 
important  ceremonies,  contrived  to  seclude  himself  as 
much  as  possible  within  his  own  dwelling,  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  his  favourite  literary  pursuits.  He 
was  engaged  upon  a treatise  on  Military  Engineering, 
and  also  on  an  Essay  on  the  Irish  Language,  to  the 
study  of  which  he  applied  himself  with  rare  devotion. 
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Other  works  on  Ireland,  historical  and  antiquarian,  he 
had  likewise  in  view,  and  in  good  time  accomplished. 

But  he  did  not  neglect  the  duties  to  which  he  was 
called  by  his  old  college  friend,  companion,  and  patron. 
Lord  Townshend,  and  while  the  late  tour  had  enriched 
his  mind  with  antiquarian  lore,  it  also  added  to  his 
store  of  military  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


“ Money  is  the  sinew  of  war,  says  Livy, — the  spring  of  all 
movements  in  a State  ; and  while  the  people  reserve  the  first  right 
to  move  in  this,  they  leave  the  Government  neither  teeth  nor  claws 
to  injure  them.’5 — Baratariana. 


Although  the  General  Election  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1768,  the  Legislature  did  not  assemble  until 
October,  1769. 

As  the  opening  day  of  the  new  Parliament  ap- 
proached, public  excitement  and  suspense  became 
more  and  more  intensified.  The  threatened  Augmen- 
tation of  the  Army,  which  it  was  feared  was  about  to 
be  forced  upon  the  country,  was  the  topic  of  universal 
conversation.  The  Patriot  M.P.’s  especially  met  fre- 
quently to  discuss  the  question  and  concert  measures 
for  its  defeat.  Pery,  Ponsonby,  Lucas,  Langrishe,  Flood, 
Yelverton,  Bushe,  Burgh,  and  others  of  the  Commons, 
as  well  as  Leinster,  Lanesborough,  Shannon,  Charle- 
mont,  Bellamont,  of  the  Lords,  were  most  zealous  and 
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enthusiastic,  yet  withal  apprehensive  of  the  result. 
They  dreaded  the  announcement  in  the  Viceroy's 
speech,  little  dreaming  of  the  mine  which  was  about  to 
be  sprung  upon  them. 

The  Chief  Secretary  electrified  the  House  by  intro- 
ducing a Privy  Council  Money  Bill,  which  he  termed  a 
“ kind  of  fine  paid  for  the  renewal  of  Parliament,”  a 
“ Cauldron  of  Media  which  washes  away  the  rust  we 
may  contract  by  sitting  here,  and  restores  Parliament  to 
its  pristine  youth  and  vigour.”  Sir  George  praised  the 
Privy  Council,  and  amidst  cries  of  “No  ! No!!”  described 
it  as  a part  of  the  Legislature.  Then  he  accused  the 
Speaker  of  having  certified  a Privy  Council  Money 
Bill  in  1761,  on  which  Mr.  Ponsonby  rose  from  his 
chair  and  denied  it.  Another  member  then  moved 
that  Sir  George  be  brought  to  the  Bar  for  insulting 
the  Speaker  by  accusing  him  of  a crime . The 
Chief  Secretary  apologised,  and  continued  his  speech, 
representing  the  Bill  as  a “mere  form”  and  “courtesy,” 
and  begged  that  it  should  not  be  rejected. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  finish  his 
audacious  and  insolent  speech  with  the  clamour 
occasioned  by  the  outburst  of  indignant  repudiation 
from  the  House,  and  it  was  with  still  greater  difficulty 
that  the  Speaker  could  succeed  in  restoring  order. 

This  storm  of  opposition  had  not  been  anticipated  by 
the  Government  to  anything  like  the  degree  of  wrath 
which  it  evoked  on  this  occasion ; and  they,  to  their 
dismay,  foresaw  the  result  in  the  confusion  and 
obstruction  of  business  which  ensued. 

But  Lord  Charlemont  and  Henry  Flood,  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  Popular  Party,  joined  with  a body  of  men 
to  whom  they  were  usually  opposed,  and  together  they 
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rejected  the  Money  Bill  by  87  votes  to  68 ; and 
another  motion  that  it  should  be  totally  rejected 
by  94  to  71.  And  not  content  with  this,  they  resolved 
further  that  the  Bill  was  rejected  because  it  did  not 
take  its  rise  in  the  House  of  Commons . 

The  wrath  and  scandal  of  the  Popular  Party  exceeded 
anything  that  had  occurred  for  nearly  a hundred  years; 
but  they  realised  at  once  the  seriously  aggravated 
assault  that  had  been  made  upon  them. 

In  1692,  Lord  Sydney,  the  then  Deputy,  had  tried  a 
similar  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, but  having  been  defeated,  he  suppressed  it. 
Again  in  1753,  under  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  there  being 
a surplus  in  the  Treasury,  the  Government  attempted 
to  seize  it,  but  were  foiled  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  asserted  its  rights,  and  on  some  other  occasions 
successfully  protested  against  either  the  altering  of 
Money  Bills  by  the  Government,  or  the  originating 
of  them  in  the  Privy  Council ; for  in  England  these 
Bills  always  took  their  rise  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  attempt  to  take  from  the  Irish  Parliament  the 
right  to  dispose  of  the  National  purse  and  vest  it 
in  the  English  Crown  was  vigorously  denounced  and 
spiritedly  foiled  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  Press  now  waged  a wordy  war  on  both  sides,  and 
constant  comparisons  were  made  between  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Townshend  at  this  juncture  and  that  of  Lord 
Sydney  in  1692.  In  the  popular  Press,  several  able 
articles  added  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Government 
and  the  exasperation  of  the  Viceroy. 

But  the  hireling  Press  of  the  Government  retorted  in 
characteristically  coarse  and  brutal  comments,  the  most 
infamous  of  which  was  perpetrated  in  an  English 
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newspaper  called  The  Public  Advertiser , printed  by 
Woodfall,  London,  on  December  9th,  1769,  and  con- 
taining the  following: — 

“ Hibernian  Patriotism  is  a Transcript  of  that  filthy 
idol  worshipped  at  the  London  Tavern ; insolence 
assumed  from  an  opinion  of  impunity  usurps  the  place 
which  boldness  against  real  injuries  ought  to  hold. 
The  refusal  of  the  late  Bill,  because  it  was  not  brought 
in  contrary  to  the  practice  of  ages,  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  the  certain  ruin  of  the  dependence 
of  Ireland  upon  Great  Britain , is  a kind  of  behaviour 
more  suiting  an  Army  of  Whiteboys  than  the  grave 
Representatives  of  a Nation. 

“ This  is  the  most  daring  insult  that  has  hitherto 
been  offered  to  Government.  It  must  be  counteracted 
with  firmness,  or  else  the  State  is  ruined.  Let  the 
refractory  House  be  dissolved  ; should  the  next  copy 
their  example,  let  it  also  he  dissolved ; and  if  the  same 
spirit  of  seditious  obstinacy  should  continue,  I know  no 
remedy  but  one,  and  it  is  extremely  obvious.  The 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  supreme  over  its 
Conquests  as  well  as  Colonies,  and  the  service  of  the 
Nation  must  not  be  left  undone  on  account  of  the 
factious  obstinacy  of  a Provincial  Assembly.  Let  our 
Legislature,  for  they  have  an  undoubted  right,  vote  the 
Irish  Supplies,  and  so  save  a Nation  that  their  own 
obstinate  representatives  endeavour  to  ruin.” 

The  surprise  and  indignation  with  which  this  brutal 
tirade  was  read  in  Ireland  surpassed  anything  that  had 
gone  before.  The  Parliament  assembled  in  haste  and 
ordered  the  production  to  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman. 

The  multitude  that  congregated  in  College  Green  on 
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the  forenoon  of  that  eventful  Wednesday  to  see  this 
sentence  carried  out,  bore  witness  to  the  intensity  of 
the  public  indignation. 

By  twelve  o’clock  all  preparations  were  completed  in 
front  of  the  Senate  House,  the  usual  precautions  to  the 
blocking  of  which  being  disregarded  in  the  excitement 
and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  occasion.  Every 
point  of  vantage  over  to  Trinity  College  and  the  houses 
around  was  fully  occupied,  the  crowd  packing  the  inter- 
vening space  where  room  was  with  difficulty  made  for 
the  proper  execution  of  the  sentence.  Even  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  delayed  their  entrance  in  order  to 
assist  at  the  good  work. 

At  length  the  hangman,  the  sheriffs,  and  other 
officers  arrived,  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  scurrilous 
paper  duly  and  most  ignominiously  burned  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators,  who  felt  that  the  delinquent 
had  been  made  amenable  to  justice.  They  then  dis- 
persed in  fairly  good  order  and  decorum. 

The  Members  entered  the  House  to  consider  the 
Bills  before  them — Embargo,  Pensions,  and  the  vexed 
question  of  Augmentation. 

The  chagrin  and  rage  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
his  Chief  Secretary,  and  other  supporters  can  only  be 
adequately  estimated  by  their  subsequent  proceedings. 

For  the  present,  however,  having  no  instructions 
from  London  as  to  how  they  should  proceed,  they 
dissembled  their  real  feelings,  and  permitted  business 
to  go  on  in  its  usual  course  without  taking  any  public 
notice  of  this,  to  them,  untoward  event. 

This  was  the  more  prudent  course,  as  the  Committee 
of  Supply  was  to  meet  on  the  following  day,  and 
Parliamentary  grants  voted. 
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These  grants,  however,  were  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  the  Viceroy,  his  master,  or  his  servants,  although, 
having  secured  their  victory,  the  Commons  were 
unusually  generous  to  the  King.  Yet  withal,  Lord 
Townshend  rather  complained  of  the  sum  granted  for 
public  works  in  the  country  in  which  it  was  levied, 
small  comparatively  as  the  sum  was.  He  seemed  to 
consider  that  it  was  so  much  lost  to  the  King  and 
Government  of  England ; but  seeing  no  other  remedy, 
he  suggested  that,  as  the  recipients  would  have  to  apply 
for  it  by  petition  to  Government,  it  might  be  granted 
to  them  by  King’s  letter,  and  so  would  be  considered 
as  a popular  act  flowing  from  his  Majesty’s  goodness, 
thus  placing  the  people  of  Ireland  under  a compliment 
to  the  King  of  England  for  being  allowed  to  use  a 
small  portion  of  their  own  money  as  if  it  were  a royal 
gift ! 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  Linen  Manufacture 
£4,000  was  granted  by  Parliament,  and  a similar  sum 
for  the  Speaker,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his 
office.  £12,000  was  voted  for  English  Protestant  schools 
in  Ireland;  £12,945  to  Workhouses  in  Dublin;  £28,000 
for  Public  Works,  and  £1,168,681  as  Supply  to  the  King. 
A vote  of  credit  was  granted  to  the  Government  of 
£100,000. 

Terms  were  negotiated  to  render  the  Augmentation 
scheme  less  objectionable  to  the  popular  leaders,  and 
although  as  yet  undecided  on,  the  House  was  induced 
to  advance  a sum  of  £29,864,  together  with  other  and 
smaller  grants  for  paying  and  clothing  the  regular 
army  and  the  militia. 

When  the  Attorney-General  moved  that  Supply  be 
granted  to  the  King  for  the  usual  term  of  two  years, 
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Mr.  Brownlow  moved  an  amendment  that  the  term  be 
shortened  to  six  months,  but  for  the  time  being  this 
latter  was  lost. 

But  the  words  and  actions  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
continued  to  furnish  occasion  for  angry  dispute. 

“ Administration  ” in  the  Freeman  flatly  contra- 
dicted his  assertion  that  a vote  of  the  Commons  over- 
turned any  Statute;  that  the  Statute  he  hinted  at 
called  them  into  existence,  or  that  they  denied  the 
supremacy  of  the  whole  Legislature,  and  added  : — 

“ In  ’69  there  is  no  certainty  of  any  Bill  being  certified 
before  the  session,  though  if  we  may  believe  this  wonder 
of  veracity  with  an  eagle  on  his  breast,  and  a crow  on 
his  tongue,  there  were  two  Bills  certified,  a Qualifica- 
tion and  a Money  Bill.  In  ’93  there  were  several 
spirited  resolutions  passed  in  support  of  Parlia- 
mentary right;  in  ’69  but  one.  The  Commons  (then) 
in  our  days  differ  as  far  from  their  ancestors  in  Sydney’s 
time,  as  his  severity  and  presumption  fell  short  of 
Military  rage  and  cruelty.” 

It  was  also  remarked  that  “Lord  Sydney  did  not 
storm  and  swear  at  his  servants  in  the  heat  of  fury  at 

home,  nor  curse  and  d n,  and  behave  indecent  when 

he  could  not  browbeat  a Patriot  at  a Lord  Mayor's 
Feast .” 

This  was  taken  as  an  allusion  to  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Townshend. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  had  declared  his  hostility  to 
everything  either  coming  from  or  connected  with  the 
then  Administration  in  England. 

Neither  had  the  Viceroy  any  confidence  in  the 
Speaker  or  Lord  Shannon,  for  whom  he  had  sent  to 
consult  with,  as  being  high  in  office,  relative  to  the 
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restraining  of  the  money  grants;  but  they  had  “ begged 
to  be  excused  from  coming  to  the  Castle,  because 
their  attendance  there  had  occasioned  many  reports 
which  they  thought  very  injurious  to  their  reputation.” 

Lord  Townshend  despatched  Mr.  Allen,  M.P.,  to 
London  with  information  about  the  revenue,  and  had 
himself  meditated  entering  his  protest  on  the  11th  of 
December,  but  deferred  it  to  the  26th,  at  the  request 
of  the  Chancellor,  who  had  drawn  it  up,  the  principal 
reason  being  lest  Protest  should  render  necessary  too 
hasty  Prorogation,  which  might  endanger  the  Money 
Bills,  and  give  opportunity  to  the  House  for  venting 
what  he  called  its  ill-humour. 

But  the  Patriots  said  : — 

“ It  will  never  be  asserted  that  a Bill  which  grants 
the  treasure  of  the  Nation  is  the  only  Bill  the  Nation 
cannot  refuse,  or  that  those  measures  which  are  most 
interesting  to  our  being  are  above  our  determinations. 
The  very  Ministers  who  introduced  this  Bill  to  the 
House,  submit  it  to  the  sense  of  Parliament,  and 
allow,  though  the  approbation  of  the  House  be  ex- 
pedient, its  negative  is  constitutional.  The  Law  of 
Poynings  requires  a Bill  to  be  certified  as  a reason  for 
assembling  an  Irish  Parliament,  but  the  Law  of 
Poynings  does  not  require,  and  the  reason  of  the 
Constitution  forbids,  that  a Money  Bill  should  be 
certified.  Does  the  Law  of  Poynings,  by  requiring 
the  Council  to  certify  some  Bill,  enable  it  to  certify 
any  Bill?  Does  it  let  that  body  loose  upon  the 
sacred  property  of  the  Commons,  and  remove  even  the 
shadow  of  an  English  Constitution  ? It  only  gives  a 
power  to  the  Council,  but  it  does  not  unappropriate 
that  power  which  the  Constitution  has  exclusively 
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given  to  the  Commons,  much  less  does  it  condemn  the 
Commons  to  an  assent,  and  insult  them  by  the  mockery 
only  of  a Constitution.  Sensible  of  this,  the  House  of 
Commons  rejected  a Money  Bill,  and  assigned  as  their 
motive  the  place  of  its  origination.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  rejecting  the  Money  Bill  sought  to  be 
foisted  on  them  by  the  King  and  by  the  Privy  Councils 
of  both  nations,  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  had 
maintained  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  protected  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  people,  and  vindicated  the 
dignity  and  liberties  of  the  Nation.  They  had  thus  in 
great  measure  redeemed  their  errors  of  judgment  or 
obsequious  servility  on  other  less  vital,  if  still  more 
important  questions.  For  this,  the  native  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  assembled  in  a native  Parliament 
had  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  entire  nation, 
but  had  drawn  upon  themselves  the  vengeful  wrath  of 
the  baffled  assertors  of  arbitrary  power.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


“ While  in  thy  beauties  all  agree, 

How  proud  (sweet  Leixlip),  must  thou  be 
Of  thy  illustrious  chief.” 

— Faulkner. 

‘ ‘ Some  tuneful  Bard  whose  happier  days 
By  Fortune’s  favour  glide  in  ease, 

Should  sing  how  both  Minerva’s  spread 
The  Laurel  Wreath  on  Townshend’s  head, 
And  paint  him  in  his  curious  page 
At  once  the  Hero  and  the  Sage.” 

— Clancy . 


Leixlip  Castle,  the  summer  residence  of  Lord  Town- 
shend,  was  originally  built  by  Adam  Fitz-Hereford,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  Anglo-Norman  adventurers.  It 
is  said,  too,  to  have  been  the  residence  of  John  Earl  of 
Morton  while  Governor  of  part  of  Ireland,  during  the 
reign  of  his  father,  Henry  II.  It  had  been  recently 
purchased  by  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Connolly,  who 
had  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  his  Excellency. 

It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Liffey, 
where  it  rises  above  the  surrounding  trees,  its  antique 
towers  mantled  with  ivy,  presenting  a very  picturesque 
appearance. 

The  Gardens  attached  to  it  were  thrown  open  each 
Sunday  to  the  citizens  by  Lord  and  Lady  Townshend, 
and  consequently  great  numbers  availed  of  the  per- 
mission, and  on  each  recurring  Sabbath,  long  lines  of 
vehicles  of  every  description — coaches,  calashes,  cars, 
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berlins,  jingles,  noddies,  and  others,  started  from 
different  parts  of  the  City  and  poured  along  the  Quays 
or  the  North  Circular  Road  to  the  Phoenix  Park, 
through  which  they  drove  to  their  destination,  the 
Gardens  of  Leixlip. 

On  the  way  village- wards  the  Salmon  Leap  was  an 
attractive  feature,  the  Liffey  falling  over  a ledge  of 
rocks  forming  a beautiful  cascade.  The  town  is 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rye  Water  with  the 
River  Liffey,  over  which  is  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of 
three  arches,  and  on  the  Mail  Coach  road  from  Dublin  to 
Galway.  On  the  banks  of  the  Liffey  were  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  woollens,  a flour  mill,  and  rolling 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  bar  and  sheet  iron.  A 
little  further  up  on  the  Rye  Water  was  Rye  Yale 
Distillery ; and  about  a mile  further  on  was  Castle- 
town, the  other  elegant  seat  of  Mr.  Connolly. 

The  newly  constructed  Royal  Canal  was  within  half 
a mile  of  the  town,  and  carried  over  the  Liffey  by  an 
aqueduct  nearly  100  feet  high.  Between  the  town 
and  the  Gardens  was  the  celebrated  Chalybeate  Spring, 
which  at  the  time  was  held  in  high  repute,  and  of 
which  many  partook. 

But  the  Gardens  were  the  chief  point  of  attraction, 
and  continued  to  be  thronged  on  those  fine  Sundays 
till  late  in  the  evenings.  Sometimes,  too,  besides  the 
general  citizens,  distinguished  persons  were  to  be 
observed  mixing  among  them,  having  come  to  the 
Castle  on  the  invitation  of  the  Viceroy  and  Vicereine. 
Mr.  Connolly,  M.P.,  the  owner,  was  a frequent  guest. 
So,  too,  were  the  private  friends  and  political  supporters 
of  Lord  Townshend.  Some  of  these  who  had  come  a 
distance  remained  over  night,  for  it  was  the  custom  of 
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the  Viceregal  pair  to  hold  a public  reception  there  on 
each  Monday,  as  well  as  a levee  at  Dublin  Castle  on 
every  Thursday. 

Private  theatricals  were  greatly  in  vogue  at  that 
period,  and  especially  in  Kilkenny  at  the  residences  of 
Bushe,  Flood,  and  Langrishe,  but  indeed  were  general 
throughout  the  country.  Henry  Grattan  notices  some 
of  them  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Day.  He  says,  referring 
to  a play  at  Leixlip  : — 

“Our  sportive  youth  have  forgotten  the  cares  of 
their  country,  and  have  taken  refuge  in  the  consolation 
of  a dramatic  performance.  A play  which  is  to  be 
acted  on  Monday  has  been  for  some  months  past  the 
object  of  the  gravest  as  well  as  the  youngest  senator ; 
the  play  is  ‘ Tamerlane/  Hussey  is  to  perform  that 
character.  Brownlow,  Lord  Mountmorris,  Lord  Kildare, 
and  Jephson  are  to  make  their  appearance ; the  ladies 
are  the  Misses  Montgomery,  three  celebrated  beauties.” 

Two  days  later  he  wrote : — 

“ The  play  was  acted  last  night.  I was  so  stupid  as  to 
refuse  a ticket,  and  lost  a most  magnificent  spectacle ; 
and  in  the  instance  of  Miss  Montgomery  and  Jephson, 
a fine  performance,  the  former  an  accomplished  actress, 
the  latter  a formed  actor.  Several  ladies  dressed  for 
different  characters  in  the  farce,  among  whom  two  of 
my  sisters  were  numbered,  but  none  spoke;  in  fact  the 
Misses  Montgomery  refused  to  be  the  only  women  who 
would  act,  and  therefore  required  the  appearance  of  a 
female  society.” 

On  another  occasion  Dean  Marlay,  one  of  his 
Excellency’s  chaplains,  having  been  present  at  another 
play  at  Leixlip,  thus  writes  of  it  to  his  nephew  Henry 
Grattan : — 
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‘‘‘The  Fair  Penitent’  was  performed  twice  at 
Leixlip.  The  younger  Townshend  played  the  character 
of  Lothario  with  great  spirit  and  propriety.  His  voice 
is  uncommonly  fine,  his  action  pleasing  and  graceful, 
and  his  countenance  very  animated  and  expressive. 
The  elder  Townshend  acted  Horatio  with  decency, 
and  seemed  to  have  a good  idea  of  the  character. 
Jephson  performed  the  part  of  Altamont  justly,  but  in 
a subdued  manner,  I suppose  to  make  the  Townshends 
appear  in  a more  conspicuous  point  of  view.  Swan 
was  well  in  Sciolto  ; he  laboured  too  much  and  would 
have  pleased  more  if  he  had  endeavoured  to  please  less. 
Miss  Montgomery  (the  Calista)  has  spirit  and  feeling.” 

Occasionally  the  hosts  and  guests  would  sally  forth 
among  the  crowds  without,  and  would  be  immediately 
greeted  with  vociferous  cheers  from  the  assembled 
thousands,  many  of  whom  approved  of  their  views, 
though  the  great  majority  were  emphatically  opposed 
to  them,  but  none  the  less  felt  grateful  for  the 
unrestricted  admission  to  the  Viceregal  grounds, 
and  were  disposed  to  feel  kindly  towards  the  good- 
natured  and  socially  popular  Viceroy,  notwithstanding 
the  odium  he  had  incurred  by  the  Augmentation 
scheme,  which  detracted  from  the  popularity  he  had 
acquired  among  the  Dublin  Patriots,  especially  by  the 
grant  of  the  Octennial  Bill. 

But  his  instructions  had  been  to  employ  all  his 
power  and  popularity  for  the  furtherance  of  his  policy, 
and  to  his  natural  social  good  qualities  were  added  the 
desire  of  cultivating  them  for  political  ends.  At  all 
events  he  was  the  idol  of  the  people  he  governed,  for 
his  companionable  qualities,  his  witty  and  convivial 
disposition,  and  his  pleasant  and  familiar  address  to 
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all  manner  of  people.  His  hospitality  was  almost 
boundless,  and  though  he  himself  now  drank  less 
than  at  first,  he  still  indulged  too  freely  in  the  bottle, 
though  it  seemed  to  stimulate  his  powers  of  conversation, 
and  he  was  generally  regarded  as  “a  good-humoured, 
cheerful  man,  meaning  no  harm,  disinterested,  bene- 
volent and  sincere.” 

These,  his  natural  dispositions  were  to  be  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  overturning  the  power  of  the  Undertakers, 
and  attaching  to  the  English  Government,  which  he 
represented,  the  individual  affections  of  the  people, 
who,  by  this  means,  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  great  men  of  their  own  country,  who 
should  no  longer  be  the  mediums  of  patronage,  that 
privilege  to  be  henceforth  exclusively  in  the  resident 
Viceroy  ; while  the  feeling  to  which  these  events  gave 
rise  were  of  a similar  nature  to  those  evinced  in  the 
Letters  of  Junius , which  were  the  outcome  of  similar 
changes  of  system  in  England. 

The  one  drawback  in  Lord  Townshend  was  that  he 
had  no  experience  in  civil  affairs,  though  his  military 
knowledge  was  of  considerable  use  to  him  in  his 
Irish  Administration,  especially  in  dealing  with  Aug- 
mentation. 

He  had  himself  served  in  the  army  at  Fontenoy, 
Culloden,  and  Laffeldt,  and  at  the  siege  of  Quebec 
became  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  death  of  General 
Wolfe  and  disablement  of  Moncton;  but  though  frank 
and  brave,  he  wanted  tact  and  moderation,  and  was 
accused  of  having  endeavoured  to  rob  Wolfe  of  the 
honour  of  the  capture  of  Quebec  through  an  ambitious 
desire  to  gain  renown  for  himself ; and  it  needed  all 
the  influence  of  his  brother,  Charles  Townshend,  then 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  induce  King  George  to 
receive  him  once  more  into  favour — the  same  influence 
which  afterwards  obtained  for  him  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Ireland,  which  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  proving 
at  once  his  gratitude  to  the  King,  and  his  capability 
for  the  office. 

Henry  Flood,  writing  as  Sindercombe , attacked  him 
in  reference  to  these  matters,  but  he  was  defended  by 
Jephson,  his  Master-of-Horse. 

His  mal-administration  of  Ireland  gave  rise  to  these 
severe  criticisms  from  which  his  friends  endeavoured  to 
defend  him. 

Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  thus  describes  this  epoch  of 
his  Excellency’s  life  : — 

“ He  was  forced  abroad  once  as  squire  to  a certain 
Don  Quixote  in  arms  who  led  him  often  into  so  much 
trouble  and  peril  in  quest  of  fame,  conquest,  honour, 
and  such  other  romantic  notions,  that  it  is  generally 
believed  that  had  some  knight-errant  but  lived  to  the 
end  of  his  last  glorious  campaign,  the  squire  would 
have  begged  his  discharge  and  have  quitted  the  service. 
And  this  appears  to  be  pretty  plain  from  his  conduct 
immediately  after  the  knights  death, for  his  experience 
in  chivalry  had  given  our  poor  Sancho  so  cordial  an 
affection  for  peace,  that  he  heartily  concurred  and 
assisted  in  every  measure  requisite  to  bring  one  about, 
thinking  it  not  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  fame,  conquest,  honour,  and  such  other  romantic 
notions.” 

Great  efforts  were  being  made  to  avert  a war  with 
Spain,  mostly  from  an  uneasy  feeling  of  Irish  discontent, 
and  at  the  same  time,  terms  were  being  negotiated 
with  the  disaffected  of  Mexico,  with  a view  of  assisting 
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that  country  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and 
establish  a Republic. 

Then  as  ever — “a  Rebel  at  Corky  a Patriot  at 
Madrid”  or  elsewhere. 

Orders,  too,  were  issued  by  the  English  Privy  Council 
imposing  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  provisions  from 
Ireland  which  greatly  aggravated  the  distress  here ; 
but  the  Commissioners  of  Victualling  were  ordered  to 
contract  for  provisions  as  a set-off. 

But  the  Lord  Lieutenant  reminded  them  that,  for 
some  time  past,  there  had  been  a great  decrease  of 
exports  from  Ireland,  which  much  affected  his  Majesty’s 
revenue,  and  urged  that  it  should  not  be  imposed,  or 
only  for  a short  time. 

He  was  in  turn  instructed  to  place  Ireland  in  a 
defensive  condition  in  view  of  a possible  rupture  with 
Spain  and  possibly  France,  the  latter  Powers  move- 
ments in  the  Mediterranean  attracting  attention. 

This  alarm  greatly  exercised  Lord  Townshend  who, 
at  once,  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  contingencies. 

Major  Vallencey  was  again  sent  through  the  country, 
to  investigate  and  make  drawings  of  particular  places, 
in  order  to  draw  up  a military  map,  with  which,  when 
completed,  he  was  despatched  to  London  to  submit  his 
work  to  the  King,  carrying  with  him  strong  representa- 
tions for  his  personal  advancement  from  his  friend  and 
patron.  Indeed,  he  was  the  only  man  of  real  worth 
who  benefitted  by  the  times  without  dishonour  or 
corruption,  but  solely  by  the  force  of  his  scientific  skill 
and  learned  research.  Happily  for  him  he  was  not  in 
Parliament,  and  so  was  exempt  from  temptation.  He 
rose,  not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of  his  worth,  as  he  had 
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no  ignoble  rival  with  whom  to  contend,  and  his  services 
were  indispensable. 

From  Vallencey ’s  plan  the  map  was  constructed  by 
Thomas  Jeffreys,  the  Royal  Geographer,  with  Lord 
Townshend’s  sites  for  barracks. 

Vallencey,  also,  as  Chief  Engineer  of  Ireland,  pub- 
lished a Treatise  on  Military  Engineering,  another  on 
Stonecutting,  and  yet  another  on  Tanning. 

But  his  favourite  studies  were  Irish  History,  Language 
and  Antiquities,  on  which  he  has  left  many  valuable 
works. 

The  new  year  found  him  hard  at  work,  and  while 
Lord  Chancellor  Lifford  proceeded  in  state,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  judges,  to  open  the  Law  Courts, 
Vallencey  was  busy,  in  conjunction  with  other  officers, 
in  improving  and  re-constructing  the  military  depart- 
ment. Withal  he  attended  the  Councils  of  the  Viceroy 
in  Dublin  Castle,  and  the  Receptions  of  the  Vicereine, 
and  when  the  christening  of  the  Viceregal  babe  was 
held  at  Leixlip  he  found  time  to  join  in  the  festivities, 
and  was  charmed  that  Ireland  was  complimented  by 
the  addition  of  the  name  of  Patrick  to  that  of  Charles 
being  conferred  upon  the  youthful  stranger. 

The  Queen’s  birthday  in  February,  and  the  King’s 
in  the  following  May,  were  the  occasions  of  the  usual 
rejoicings,  odes  composed  and  recited,  Irish  silks  and 
cloths  in  great  demand  for  the  balls  and  suppers  at 
the  Battle-Axe  Hall  at  Dublin  Castle.  Races  were 
held  at  the  Curragh.  To  the  Review  in  the  Phoenix 
Park  the  Lord  Lieutenant  went  in  state  from  the 
Castle,  preceded  by  his  Aides-de-Camp,  Gentlemen-at- 
Large,  and  pages,  and  several  fine  led  horses. 
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Denis  OTlaherty  contributed  the  following  from 
Horace,  Book  I.,  Ode  XXII. 

Integer  Vitae , etc . 

Quoted  by  an  Honourable  Colonel  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  Sancho. 

“ The  man  that ’s  neither  brave  nor  just, 

No  honest  soul  will  ever  trust, 

Or  praise  him. 

Unconscious  of  a generous  heart, 

He  needs  the  tyrant’s  vengeful  dart, 

The  poison’d  bribe  and  flatt’rer’s  art 
To  raise  him. 

Whether  he  treads  Canada’s  snows 
Where  thy  great  flood  (St.  Lawrence)  flows, 

And  decks  with  other’s  wreaths  his  brows, 

For  flying. 

Or  curses  some  oppressed  nation 
With  heavy  load  of  Augmentation, 

And  ruins  trade  by  prorogation 

And  lying. 

In  ev’ry  art  he  mean  appears, 

As  when  loud  cannons  stunned  his  ears, 

And  a Wolfe’s  fury  rais’d  his  fears, 

In  battle. 

In  war  his  counsel ’s  ’gainst  the  fight, 

In  peace  the  army ’s  his  delight 
When  troops  to  trample  civil  rights 
Fierce  battle. 

Place  him  in  sunshine  of  a court 
Where  ministerial  tools  resort, 

He  ’ll  make  the  People’s  wrongs  his  sport 
And  profit. 

E 
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Or  place  him  on  that  hapless  shore 
Where  knaves  for  Privy  Council  roar, 
And  fools  .their  birthright  claim  give  o'er, 
He  'll  scoff  it. 

Where'er  he  prostitution  meets 
He,  the  apostate  traitor,  greets, 

With  sycophants  he'll  stroll  the  streets 
And  quaff  it 

And  when  swill’d  draughts  vexation  cure, 

And  the  distorted  caricature, 

He'll  laugh  it" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


44  In  close  cabal,  now  hungry  harpies  sit, 

And  study  how  to  swell  corruption’s  flood, 

Augment  hir'd  slaves , for  every  mischief  fit, 

And  drench  their  daggers  in  their  country’s  blood.’' 

— Old  Freeman . 


Pending  instructions  from  England  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  should  be  dealt 
with  in  consequence  of  its  rejection  of  the  Money  Bill, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  hurry  on  the  measure  of 
Augmentation. 

Although  a Parliament  sat  in  Dublin,  the  Executive 
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was  in  the  hands  of  the  English  Government  in  London, 
with  the  result  that  might  have  been  expected. 

According  to  the  newspapers,  the  pranks  of  the 
mercenary  troops  in  Dublin  and  throughout  Ireland 
furnished  the  opponents  of  Augmentation  with  power- 
ful arguments. 

The  daily  dreadful  havoc,  the  robberies  and  murders 
committed  by  these  paid  defenders  of  the  country, 
terrorized  not  only  the  people,  but  even  the  civil  power. 

Often  did  the  streets  of  Dublin  resemble  a sacked 
town,  armed  bands  of  military  rushing  through  it  as  if 
it  were  a town  in  siege.  And  this  without  the  least 
redress  to  the  victims ; for  the  law  was  of  no  account 
with  those  worthies  who  over-rode  all  law  but  their  own 
will,  and  would  rather  run  a bayonet  through  a constable 
or  a magistrate  than  submit  to  arrest  or  judgment. 
Three  years  previously,  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  the 
soldiers  broke  open  the  jail  twice  in  two  consecutive 
days,  liberating  over  seventy  prisoners,  while  the  sheriff 
was  dragged  through  the  city  by  these  same  soldiers 
and  lodged  and  detained  a prisoner  in  barracks  in 
broad  day  and  during  the  Session  of  Parliament. 

On  another  occasion  a soldier  began  a row  in  Castle 
Street  by  striking  a civilian  who  struck  back  and  was 
again  struck,  till  a free  fight  ensued,  which  soon  became 
general,  other  soldiers  coming  upon  the  scene  and  laying 
about  them,  through  the  crowd,  with  swords  and  belts 
in  all  directions.  A furious  struggle  soon  raged  be- 
tween the  delinquent  soldier  and  his  comrades  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  constables,  aided  by  the  people,  on 
the  other. 

At  last,  in  an  effort  to  arrest  the  soldier,  he  sat  down 
upon  the  pavement  and  screamed  for  help.  A body  of 
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soldiers  from  the  Castle,  among  whom  were  a sergeant 
and  drum,  rushed  madly  through  the  packed  masses  of 
people  whom  they  flung  right  and  left,  assaulted  and 
knocked  down ; and  finally  bore  away  with  them  in 
triumph  the  now  liberated  prisoner,  who  shouted  and 
laughed  defiantly  at  both  the  incensed  people  and  the 
baffled  officers  of  the  law. 

A wild  rush  was  made  for  the  Castle,  but  they  only 
reached  the  gates  in  time  to  see  them  slammed  furiously 
in  their  faces,  while  triumphant  crime  jeered  and 
mocked  them  from  within  the  seat  of  power ! The 
indignation  of  the  people  almost  surpassed  the  bounds 
of  prudence  at  the  outrage,  and  cries  arose  on  all  sides 
demanding  that  the  culprit  be  delivered  up,  and  de- 
nouncing the  authorities;  while  mingled  with  these 
were  cheers  for  the  National  Leaders.  But  Sheriff 
Boyd,  with  his  posse  and  a large  following,  made  for 
the  other  gate  and  entered,  ere  those  within  were 
aware  of  his  purpose.  Once  in  he  demanded  of  the 
Castle  Guard  that  the  prisoners  be  delivered  up  to  him. 
They  were  then  given  up  by  the  superior  officers,  and 
removed  in  custody,  crest-fallen  and  silent,  but  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  people  who  followed  the 
cortege. 

The  charges  having  been  made  by  the  injured 
persons,  the  prisoners  were  locked  up  in  Newgate,  and 
prevented,  for  some  time  at  least,  from  taking  part  in 
the  usual  pranks  of  their  profession  at  that  period. 

On  Christmas  Eve,  1768,  in  a western  town,  the 
delinquents  were  a party  of  drunken  dragoons,  and  the 
victims  a body  of  worshippers  who  were  commencing  the 
devotions  of  the  festival. 

Justice  was  next  day  invoked,  and  the  guilty  soldiers 
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actually  arrested,  but  they  were  immediately  rescued 
by  a party  of  women  from  the  barracks,  armed  with 
knives,  bars  and  spits,  with  which  the  Justice  and 
constables  were  attacked,  while  the  military  officer  and 
his  men  looked  on  without  affording  the  least  protec- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  law,  whose  lives  stood  in 
considerable  danger,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  without 
obtaining  either  for  themselves  or  for  the  injured 
people  the  shadow  of  redress. 

In  Cork  also,  an  inhuman  murder  was  committed  by 
three  officers  in  their  nightly  exploits,  and  these,  too, 
escaped  scot  free. 

In  fact  almost  every  part  of  Ireland  suffered  more  or 
less  from  the  evils  attending  the  presence  of  a standing 
army  controlled  by  the  English  Government  and  quite 
independent  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  was  power- 
less to  prevent  these  excesses,  encouraged  as  they  were 
by  the  dominant  country,  and  which  could  only 
endeavour  to  resist  the  threatened  Augmentation  of 
this  licentious  body,  and  substitute  for  it  a National 
Militia. 

This  latter  was  Henry  Flood’s  Bill,  designed  for  the 
protection  of  the  country.  It  was  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  which,  as  well  as  the 
people,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  legions  that 
held  Ireland  in  a perpetual  white,  and  sometimes  red 
terror  in  the  interests  of  the  dominant  country,  and 
whose  numbers  it  was  now  the  resolve  of  the  authori- 
ties to  augment. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Longfield,  for  a tax  of  four 
shillings  in  the  £ on  the  salaries  and  profits  of  all  who 
did  not  reside  six  months  in  the  year  in  Ireland,  was 
approved  of  by  the  Viceroy,  only  because,  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea  and 
consequent  increase  of  revenue,  it  would  defray  the 
expenses  of  Augmentation. 

The  soreness  occasioned  by  the  threat  of  the  Short 
Money  Bill  having  passed  away,  Lord  Townshend  then 
set  to  work  upon  the  fears  and  hopes  of  Lord  Shannon 
and  the  Speaker,  who  were  now  more  closely  allied 
than  ever  and  from  whom,  in  point  of  numbers,  by 
far  the  greatest  support  was  to  be  expected. 

His  Excellency  was  coached  by  the  Prime  Sergeant, 
who  was  strongly  united  with  them,  and  who  was  of 
opinion,  that  if  certain  other  persons  could  be  induced 
to  lend  their  aid,  and  certain  points  obtained  from  the 
King,  his  Majesty’s  wishes  regarding  Augmentation 
would  receive  their  hearty  support.  The  persons 
considered  absolutely  necessary  to  this  end  were  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  and  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  popular  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  Henry  Flood,  Sir  William  Osborne,  and 
others.  Great  caution  was  necessary  in  opening  the 
plan  of  Augmentation,  and  in  sounding  and  conciliating 
the  popular  leaders,  who,  however,  would  give  no 
promise  of  support.  Nothing  would  induce  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  or  Lord  Tyrone  to  yield,  though  ready  to 
support  Government  on  ordinary  matters.  When  at 
length  the  support  of  Lord  Shannon,  Speaker  Ponsonby 
and  Prime  Sergeant  Hutchinson  was  obtained  for  the 
Kings  measure,  his  Majesty  was  very  explicitly  in- 
formed of  the  terms  on  which  alone  he  could  have  it. 
Lord  Shannon  should  be  made  one  of  the  three  Lords 
Justices,  while  the  office  of  Examinator  of  Customs,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Ponsonby’s  eldest  son,  should  be 
given  to  him  and  to  his  brother  for  life.  The  Prime 
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Sergeant’s  conditions  were,  that  a grant  should  be 
made  for  his  sons  of  at  least  £500  a year,  and  that  his 
wife  should  be  created  a Viscountess  at  the  end  of  the 
session. 

These  demands  greatly  incensed  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, who,  though  transmitting  them,  complained  of 
their  terms,  and  thought  that  the  two  former,  at  least, 
ought  to  do  the  King’s  business  without  any  considera- 
tion whatever,  forgetting  that  mercenary  services  ought 
ever  to  be  paid  for,  self-sacrifice  and  disinterestedness 
being  alone  due  to  the  interests  of  one’s  native  country. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  “ two  great  men,” 
as  they  were  called,  though  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  and  filled  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  patriotism  for  the  period,  yet  were 
very  far  removed  indeed  from  being  revolutionists. 
They  never  meditated  wresting  Ireland  from  the  grasp 
of  England  by  physical  force.  They  would  probably  be 
among  the  first  to  resist  any  such  attempt  in  others, 
and,  so  far,  were  still  the  chiefs  of  the  English  garrison, 
as  their  fathers  had  been. 

They  were  the  constitutional  leaders  of  a constitu- 
tional movement  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  Irish  interests  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  English  avarice,  insolence,  and  pride  of  power. 
And  these  several  assaults  upon  Ireland  it  needed  all 
their  time  and  energy,  and  that  of  their  colleagues 
and  followers,  to  repel.  Originally  mindful  only  of  the 
interest  of  their  order,  and  of  the  small  knot  of  colonists 
of  English  descent,  they  had  been  gradually  widening 
their  organization,  so  as  to  embrace  the  entire  nation, 
of  all  classes  and  creeds,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  were  fast 
developing  into  truly  National  Leaders,  when  the 
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check  sent  to  them  by  the  English  Government  in  the 
form  of  Lord  Townshend,  put  back  for  some  years  the 
happy  accomplishment.  It  needed  some  such  move  to 
remind  them,  that  with  all  their  high-handed  regula- 
tion of  Irish  affairs,  as  if  the  country  belonged  to  them, 
and  was  independent  and  free,  they  yet  owed  allegiance 
to  “the  predominant  partner”  beyond  the  sea,  and 
that  unless  they  elected  to  declare  for  rebellion  and 
revolution,  they  were  powerless  to  resist  the  wiles, 
machinations,  and  requirements  of  the  representative 
of  English  power  in  Ireland. 

Accordingly  when  treated  by  Lord  Townshend  as  the 
servants  of  the  English  King,  to  carry  out  his  will  in 
Irish  matters  in  general,  and  just  now  Augmentation  in 
particular,  they  were,  from  the  nature  of  things,  utterly 
powerless  openly  to  resist.  All  they  could  do  was  to  so 
far  assert  themselves  as  to  refuse  their  services  without 
full  remuneration  in  money  or  in  kind.  They  would 
give  their  services  free  to  Ireland,  their  country,  but  by 
no  means  to  England,  her  oppressor. 

With  the  Prime  Sergeant,  however,  it  was  a little 
different.  Notwithstanding  Hutchinson’s  Ccnrmnercial 
Restraints , a book  which  had  done  so  much  for  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  Ireland,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  Hutchinson  would  be  a patriot  if  he  could,  yet 
was  his  avaricious  disposition  whetted  by  the  wily 
Viceroy,  whose  mission  was  to  coerce  or  to  bribe 
all  who  would  not  voluntarily  submit  to  his  rule. 
Hutchinson  had  accepted  the  office  of  Prime  Sergeant, 
and  then  or  after,  every  other  office  which  he  could 
grasp.  Of  him  was  it  said  that  had  he  been  granted 
all  Ireland  for  his  estate,  he  would  ask  the  Isle  of  Man 
for  a kitchen  garden.  He  had  just  opposed  the  Militia 
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Bill,  and  now,  far  from  satisfied  with  what  he  had 
already  demanded,  further  laid  claim  to  a sum  of  £4,000 
on  the  strength  of  an  old  promise,  and  which  indeed  he 
insisted  on  treating  as  a debt  due  to  him  since  the 
days  of  Lord  Hertford,  a previous  Viceroy.  Neither 
were  Lords  Drogheda,  Howth,  Clare,  and  Bellamont  to 
be  overlooked,  as  Government  required  their  services. 
The  three  former  desired  to  be  made  Lords  Justices, 
and  the  latter,  a Lieutenant-Colonel ; Mr.  Richard 
Steele  was  to  be  made  a baronet ; while  Lord  Annaly 
desired  for  his  brother  a provision  of  £400  or  £500  per 
annum. 

It  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  all  this  the  King’s 
determination  to  keep  in  his  own  hands  the  granting  of 
pensions  and  reversions,  now  asked  for  by  his  represen- 
tative in  Ireland;  but  the  case  was  desperate,  and 
while  Ministers  preached  a homily  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  Irish  leading  men  to  assist  the  King,  and  act 
“ according  to  their  consciences,”  warning  them  of  evil 
consequences,  etc.,  yet  was  it  intimated  that  “ his 
Majesty  would  consider  the  merits  of  those  who  should 
exert  themselves  for  the  support  of  his  Government,” 
and  “the  good  of  Ireland,”  meaning  the  good  of  the 
English  interests  in  Ireland. 

Meantime,  however,  Lord  Shannon  and  Speaker 
Ponsonby  took  counsel  together  and  reflected  over  the 
situation.  They  also  consulted  with  their  colleagues, 
whose  arguments  prevailed,  and  whose  representations 
convinced  “the  two  great  men”  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  precipice,  on  the  brink  of  which  they 
stood.  They  were  at  heart  honourable  and  patriotic, 
and  had  the  issue  been  more  plainly  and  honestly  put 
before  them,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  requiring  them 
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for  a bribe  to  betray  their  country,  they  would  have 
stood  aghast  at  the  proposal  and  rejected  it  with  scorn. 
But  such  was  the  craft  of  statesmanship,  that  no  idea  of 
this  nature  suggested  itself  to  their  minds.  Rather 
that  “ as  the  servants  of  the  King,”  they  were  required 
to  show  their  loyalty  and  respect  to  his  Majesty,  by 
assisting  him  to  govern  the  country,  according  to  his 
wishes,  who,  they  were  told,  had  no  end  in  view  but 
“the  good  of  Ireland,”  and  whose  wisdom  and  foresight, 
and  that  of  his  Ministers,  recognised  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  military  establishment,  while  marks  of 
his  Majesty’s  favour  and  affection  were  held  out  towards 
such  of  his  servants  as  should  prove  themselves  worthy, 
not  as  a reward  for  services  to  which  his  Majesty  claimed 
a right,  but  as  a voluntary  mark  of  his  royal  grace. 
The  favours  they  had  already  asked  for  had  been 
further  supplemented,  especially  by  the  Speaker,  who,  in 
addition  to  the  above  demands,  solicited  a Lieutenant- 
Colonelship  for  his  nephew,  Captain  Tottenham. 

But  as  his  hesitation  anent  Augmentation  had,  by 
this  time,  become  apparent  to  Lord  Townshend,  his 
Excellency  refused  the  request  until  he  should  have 
more  assurance  of  his  tractability.  It  needed  not  this 
display  of  haggling  by  the  Government,  however,  to 
awaken  the  Speaker  to  the  true  position  of  affairs  or 
to  warn  him  against  the  pitfalls  that  had  been  prepared 
for  himself  and  his  colleagues.  But  having  com- 
promised themselves  to  some  extent,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  retrace  their  steps,  with  some  caution,  so 
that  when  again  communicated  with  by  the  Viceroy 
through  the  Prime  Sergeant,  and  finding,  too,  that  so 
much  was  required  of  them  as  a matter  of  right,  and 
so  little  promised,  save  as  a matter  of  favour,  their 
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personal  sense  of  injury  served  but  to  strengthen  their 
already  conceived  sense  of  duty  to  their  country ; they 
quietly  asked  whether  it  was  determined  to  push  the 
measure  of  Augmentation  this  year.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant replied,  that  he  “ expected  to  receive  soon  after 
the  holidays  the  draft  of  an  enabling  Act,  and  his 
Majesty’s  further  orders,”  that  “he  could  not  take  upon 
him,  to  enter  into  any  stipulation  that  might  be  contrary 
to  them,”  that  “all  the  security  would  be  given  for 
maintaining  the  12,000  men  in  Ireland,  that  the  case 
would  admit  of,”  and  as  “ the  kingdom  was  undeniably 
in  a very  critical  and  defenceless  condition,  it  was  his 
opinion  he  should  have  orders  to  pursue  this  measure 
this  session.”* 

Knowing  well  that  the  real  object  of  Augmentation 
was  to  obtain  men  for  the  defence  of  some  of  the 
Colonies,  at  the  expense  of  Ireland,  “the  two  great 
men”  informed  his  Excellency,  through  the  Prime 
Sergeant,  that  they  could  not  undertake  to  support  the 
measure,  as  their  friends  thought  it  too  late  in  the 
session. 

Nor  did  they  think  that  any  security  given  by  a 
British  Act  would  be  sufficient,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  an  attempt  to  augment  the  army,  by  any  other 
than  an  Irish  Act,  would  occasion  great  dissatisfaction. 

Lord  Townshend  was  greatly  disappointed  at  thus 
losing  Ponsonby  and  Shannon,  as  they  commanded  by 
far  the  largest  following.  Hutchinson  would  not 
advise  him  to  undertake  the  measure  without  them. 
The  Attorney-General  also  refused  his  assistance,  and 
thought  that  a saving  should  be  made  in  the  military 
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establishment  instead  of  increasing  the  debt.  The 
only  adherents  of  the  measure  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were,  the  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Lill,  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Dennis. 

Mr.  Malone,  however,  would  support  it,  on  condition 
of  the  12,000  men  remaining  in  the  country. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Drogheda  was  the 
forlorn  hope  of  the  Government. 

But  without  Lord  Shannon  and  the  Speaker,  nothing 
could  be  done,  with  them  everything. 

Efforts  for  gaining  them  over  were  accordingly 
renewed,  but  with  no  success ; the  matter  of  dispute 
being  a question  of  the  Irish  or  the  English  Act,  the 
Government  insisting  upon  the  latter  while  the  Patriots 
would  only  tolerate  the  Bill,  on  the  security  of  the 
former.  But  the  matter  was  suddenly  settled  by  the 
King  transmitting  his  sign-manual,  thus  bringing  it  to 
a crisis,  and  forcing  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  on  these 
terms. 

Accordingly  the  Augmentation  Bill  was  proposed 
on  the  19th  April,  but  postponed  to  the  3rd  May,  when 
it  was  lost  by  108  votes  against  104,  mainly  through 
Ponsonby,  Shannon,  Hutchinson,  Tisdall,  and  others. 

Its  supporters  were  well  rewarded  by  Government, 
but  its  opponents  were  deprived  of  their  places. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


“ Let  us  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  a Ministry  sufficient  for  our 
defeat,  and  whenever  you  think  fit  to  call  on  them  to  exchange 
these  for  others  that  will  answer  only  for  our  defence.” 

— Baratariana . 


Among  the  Privy  Council  some  difference  of  opinion 
arose  as  to  the  Constitutional  aspect  of  the  question, 
Hutchinson  expressed  the  belief  that  a message  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  a security  given  in  an  Irish 
Act  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  measure,  as  it 
would  satisfy  even  the  Opposition.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Annaly,  Attorney-General  Tisdall,  and 
Anthony  Malone  maintained  still  that  it  should  be  by 
a message  from  the  King  himself  under  his  sign- 
manual. 

As  the  Bill  had  already  been  defeated,  and  as  it 
still  had  a powerful  and  numerous  host  of  enemies,  it 
became  a matter  of  deep  and  anxious  concern  to  the 
Government  as  to  the  best  method  of  ultimately 
carrying  it  triumphantly. 

To  this  end  frequent  and  important  correspondence 
was  kept  up  between  Dublin  and  London,  a huge 
machinery  of  bribery  and  corruption  was  set  in 
operation,  while  the  Viceroy  held  almost  continual 
communings  with  his  Privy  Council. 

The  Speaker  and  Lord  Shannon  were  then  made 
aware  of  what  had  passed,  and  their  support  sought  for 
on  that  head. 
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But  they  made  no  sign ; and  the  wily  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, in  order  that  his  friends  might  not  apprehend 
that  it  turned  upon  their  decision  alone,  summoned 
an  unusually  large  meeting,  in  which  they  were  in- 
cluded. 

The  English  Government  never  gives  itself  away  in 
dealing  with  representatives  of  Irish  Nationality. 

Ponsonby  and  Shannon  appeared,  but  gave  no 
intimation  of  their  intentions,  or  of  those  of  their 
followers.  They  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  If  the 
Viceroy  would  not  treat  them  as  the  Leaders  of  the 
Nation,  but  merely  as  two,  out  of  many,  they  were  not 
bound  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the  National  policy. 

Accordingly,  Townshend,  in  his  desperation,  would 
show  them  that  he  could  do  without  them,  and  he 
despatched  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster 
to  ask  his  Grace’s  assistance  for  the  new  plan,  but  the 
Duke  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  any  augmenta- 
tion whatever  at  this  time.  Here,  again,  was  a rebuff, 
and  others  still  he  received  from  all  those  whose  aid  he 
most  coveted. 

However,  he  succeeded  in  winning  over  the  Earls  of 
Drogheda  and  Tyrone,  and  others. 

He  then  sent  to  London  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
Members  of  both  Houses,  with  a description  of  how 
they  were  disposed,  and  by  whom  they  were  influenced. 
He  also  asked  for  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
King’s  favour  for  those  who  had  exerted  themselves  for 
the  success  of  the  Augmentation  Bill.  This  was 
granted,  and  among  the  favours  were  a Marquisate 
each  for  the  Earls  of  Tyrone  and  Drogheda,  and  Messrs. 
Dawson,  Ward,  and  St.  Leger  were  raised  to  the 
Peerage  under  the  titles  of  Portarlington,  Ward,  and 
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Doneraile  respectively.  The  rest  were  distributed,  so 
that  “ those  who  were  doubtful  might  be  brought  to 
support  Government/’  and  that  others  might  be  with- 
drawn from  the  influence  of  Ponsonby  and  Shannon. 

Negotiations  then  proceeded  with  a view  to  remove 
from  office  those  who  opposed,  and  reward  with  their 
places  such  as  should  support  Government. 

The  Viceroy  complained,  too,  of  the  valuable  places 
in  the  gift  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue, 
Mr.  John  Ponsonby,  which,  he  said,  “ operates  in  every 
part  of  the  Kingdom,”  and  proposed  that  those  places 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Revenue  to 
himself.  He  wished  to  remove  Lords  Shannon  and 
Lanesborough,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and  substitute  Lord 
Drogheda,  Sir  William  Osborne,  and  Mr.  Beresford, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Tyrone,  and  to  promise  Mr.  Flood 
the  next  vacant  seat. 

“ These  are  a people,”  he  said,  referring  to  them, 
“ ever  ready  to  make  all  the  advantages  they  can  of 
Government  for  their  own  purposes,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  abide  by  the  factions  of  their  own  country — 
a game  which  they  have  often  played  with  the  greatest 
success,  at  the  expense  of  English  Government.” 

The  strength  of  “ the  two  great  men  ” had  hitherto 
lain,  not  alone  in  their  patriotism,  but  in  their  power 
to  reward  fidelity,  and  punish  defection. 

Some  of  their  followers,  now  seeing  that  their  power 
was  fast  ebbing  away,  began  to  waver  in  their  alle- 
giance, and  although  the  greater  number  still  remained 
faithful,  it  was  but  too  clearly  evident,  that  their  throne 
was  tottering.  It  was  true,  that  the  transfer  of  power 
from  themselves  to  the  Viceroy  was  deferred,  but  its 
coming  was  so  patent,  to  at  least  their  own  minds,  that 
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they  durst  not  make  any  promise  of  place  to  their  fol- 
lowers. Prime  Sergeant  Hutchinson  was  commissioned 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  negotiate  with  Ponsonby  and 
Shannon,  and  obtain  their  support,  on  the  grounds  that 
the  King’s  sign-manual  would  not  be  insisted  on,  and 
that  the  Government  would  so  far  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Patriots,  as  to  allow  the  measure  to  pass,  not  by 
the  English,  but  by  the  Irish  Act. 

This  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  and 
disarmed  much  of  the  opposition  which  the  measure 
had  experienced.  It  was  a wise  course  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take,  for  in  the  sign-manual  the  word 
insurrection  had  occurred,  which  confirmed  the  Patriots 
in  the  belief,  that  the  measure  was  directed  against  the 
Americans  then  struggling  for  liberty,  and  any  such 
suspicion  would  again  ensure  its  defeat. 

And  now,  even  a portion  of  the  popular  party, 
including  Messrs.  Flood  and  Langrishe,  and  the  leaders, 
Mr.  Ponsonby  and  Lord  Shannon,  had  been  induced  to 
give  a faint-hearted  and  timid  approval  to  the  measure ; 
and  their  promise  of  supporting  the  Bill  when  it  should 
come  to  a division,  made  the  moderates  think  better  of 
their  own  opposition,  until  they  no  longer  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  them  to  jeopardise  their  prospects  of 
place  and  pension,  by  further  resistance  to  the  wishes 
of  so  accommodating  a Government. 

They  saw,  however,  that  the  Speaker  and  Shannon, 
at  least,  detested  the  measure  as  much  as  ever,  and 
only  gave  in,  because  of  the  fact,  that  the  consent  of 
the  King  and  the  Viceroy  to  its  being  carried  by  an 
Irish  Act  had  swept  away  a considerable  portion  of 
the  arguments  against  it,  and  rendered  it  popular  with 
many  who  were  before  opposed  to  it. 
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However,  Mr.  Longfield,  one  of  Lord  Shannon’s 
members,  spoke  violently,  and  voted  against  it,  as  Lord 
Townshend  complained,  and  also  Lord  Loftus’  friends, 
" who  were  nearly  related  to  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and 
hitherto  considered  as  under  his  influence,  opposed  it 
with  their  whole  strength,  as  did  the  Duke  of 
Leinster’s  following.”  He  further  complained  that 
they  had  made  a merit  with  the  public  of  supporting 
a measure  which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  defeat, 
and  which  had  become  so  popular  owing  to  the 
security  of  an  Irish  Act,  that  they  dared  not  openly 
go  against  it,  though  they  refused  to  give  him  any 
assurance  of  their  intention.* 

The  popular  idea  in  truth  was,  that  a measure 
having  even  the  faintest  support,  or  at  least  but  weak 
opposition  of  “ the  two  great  men,”  Lord  Shannon  and 
the  Speaker,  could  not  be  in  itself  either  very  un- 
patriotic or  injurious  to  the  country. 

When,  therefore,  the  momentous  hour  once  more 
came  round,  Augmentation  was  supported  by  the 
Attorney-General,  who  had  also  been  gained  over, 
Sir  George  MacCartney,  Chief  Secretary,  Counsellor 
Hamilton,  Messrs.  Langrishe,  Connolly,  Brownlow, 
Pery,  Flood,  and  Allen  ; Colonels  Gifne  and  Fraser, 
the  Prime  Sergeant,  Lord  Shannon,  and  the  Speaker. 

Those  who  opposed  the  Bill  were,  Dr.  Lucas,  Sir 
William  Mayne,  Sir  Charles  Bingham,  and  Messrs. 
Arthur  Jones,  Bushe,  Burgh,  and  others  who  had 
before  succeeded  in  staving  off  for  a time  the  dreaded 
measure. 

During  this  debate,  which  lasted  many  hours,  some 

# 

* See  Calendar  of  State  Papers. 
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members  held  their  hands  upon  their  swords,  while 
their  friends  were  warm  in  argument.  It  went  to 
London  and  became  law. 

Although  the  Augmentation  Bill  was  passed,  it  did 
not  cease  to  be  denounced  by  the  more  advanced 
patriots  who,  among  other  things,  wrote  concerning 
it : — 

“ The  expense  of  this  Augmentation  is  a heavy 
burden  on  our  over-loaded  people,  but  the  application 
is  still  more  grievous.  We  are  treated  like  a ravaged 
country,  where  contributions  are  levied  to  maintain  the 
very  force  that  oppresses  us.” 

In  the  notice  taken  of  the  matter  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Chatham  said  that  “ limiting 
the  number  of  troops  to  be  employed  in  Ireland,  was 
an  invasion  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,”  and  that 
it  was  “ tearing  the  master  feather  from  the  Eagle's 
wing." 

Flood,  writing  as  Sindercombe , said  : — 

“ The  measure  of  Augmentation  was  indeed  carried, 
but  not  Lord  Townshend’s  measure.  He  subscribed  in 
his  impotence  to  the  requisition  of  his  opponents,  and 
the  measure  dictated  and  sustained  by  them,  succeeded. 
The  infinite  difference  between  Lord  Townshend’s 
measure  and  that  which  succeeded  ...  is  acknowledged. 
As  originally  proposed,  the  terms  were  injurious  to  the 
subject;  as  carried,  they  are  dishonourable  to  the 
Crown.” 

How  far  the  Government  adhered  to  their  compact 
by  which  alone  they  were  enabled  to  carry  the  Bill, 
that  is,  of  always  keeping  12,000  men  in  Ireland, 
appeared  a few  years  later  on,  when  the  country,  being 
threatened  with  invasion,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
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day  informed  Lord  Charlemont,  that  all  the  forces 
available  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  were  “ a troop 
or  two  of  horse,  or  part  of  a company  of  invalids” 

A shorter  period  still  was  destined  to  elapse,  ere 
events  proved  the  truth  of  the  objection  put  forward 
by  the  opponents  of  Augmentation,  that  the  additional 
force  was  required  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the 
Americans,  whose  cause  in  fighting  for  freedom  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Irish  themselves. 

But  Government  was  successful ; the  military  force 
of  Ireland  was  augmented  by  nearly  4,000  men,  thus 
raising  the  entire  to  within  1,000  of  that  of  Great 
Britain  herself,  whose  King  was  thus  enabled,  without 
any  expense  to  his  own  country,  to  send  what  Henry 
Flood  termed  “ four  thousand  armed  negotiators” 
against  America,  and  Grattan  afterwards  called  “ four 
thousand  troops  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  Americans  ” 
In  further  addressing  Lord  Townshend,  Flood  said : — 
“Your  Government  had  but  one  object,  the  Aug«- 
mentation  of  the  Army.” 

However,  the  Government  did  not  oppose  the  Militia 
Bill,  brought  forward  by  the  National  Party;  it 
amounted  to  5,000  men,  and  by  this  moderation  the 
country  gentlemen  were  induced  to  restrain  the  Money 
Grants  for  public  improvements,  bringing  these  from 
£120,000,  down  to  £60,000 — the  increase  for  petitions 
for  public  works  bidding  fair  to  swell,  rather  than 
decrease  the  usual  grants  which  were  needed  by  the 
Government  for  the  support  and  pay  of  the  augmented 
force. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  Augmentation  scheme,  although 
in  its  amended  form  of  having  been  carried  by  an  Irish 
Act,  had  yet  had  the  doubly  oppressive  effect  of  at  once 
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increasing  the  taxation  of  the  country,  and  of  diminish- 
ing and  restricting  her  commerce  and  trade. 

Yes,  the  Foxes  and  the  Firebrands  had,  after  all, 
been  admitted,  and  with  all  the  results  foretold  by  the 
far-seeing  wits  of  the  time. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  proposed  the  reduction  of 
certain  regiments  of  horse;  but  Lord  Townshend, 
though  believing  that  regiments  of  horse  were  less 
adapted  to  Ireland  than  the  lighter  species  of  cavalry, 
yet  declared  that  “ as  the  men  were  of  a stature  and 
shape  more  fit  for  horse  than  any  other  corps,  and  were 
well  inclined  to  serve,  it  were  a pity  their  country 
should  not  avail  itself  of  their  service.” 

Their  country  ! Oh  how  little  avail  to  Ireland  are 
the  bravest  deeds  of  such  of  her  sons  as  form  part  of 
England’s  army ! 

Having  now  had  one  great  obstacle  removed  from 
his  path,  and  having  obtained  all  that  he  desired,  the 
Viceroy  now  considered  it  time  to  strike  his  well- 
matured  and  revengeful  blow  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Irish  Legislature. 

By  this  time  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  resigned,  and 
Lord  North  had  become  Premier. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


“ There  is  no  road  so  even,”  quoth  Sancho,  “but  it  has  some 
stumbling  places  or  ruts  in  it.  ” — Don  Quixote. 


Lord  Townshend  relieved  his  cares  by  indulging  in 
the  more  congenial  social  virtues  and  vices.  He 
delighted  in  promenading  the  streets  of  Dublin  incog- 
nito, and  seeing  all  that  passed,  without  being  himself 
observed.  On  being  one  day  remonstrated  with,  as  he 
was  thus  leaving  the  Castle,  he  replied  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  be  kept  like  a tame  bear,  and  only  go  abroad 
under  the  care  of  keepers.  So,  dressed  like  an  artisan 
and  taking  a stout  stick  in  his  hand,  he  sallied  forth  in 
quest  of  adventures,  and  in  this  manner  had  some 
curious  experiences. 

One  day  in  the  winter  season  when,  much  snow 
having  fallen,  the  streets  were  slippery  with  ice,  he 
noticed  a poor  blind  beggarman  lose  his  footing  and 
fall  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Without  a moment’s  hesitation,  his  disguised  Ex- 
cellency stooped  to  pick  him  up,  inquired  whether  he 
was  hurt,  and  bore  him  in  his  own  arms  to  a place  of 
safety,  and  not  without  bestowing  a gratuity  upon  the 
grateful  mendicant.  Having  thus  acted  the  good 
Samaritan,  he  continued  his  exploring  peregrinations. 

Occasionally  one  or  more  of  his  boon  companions 
shared  these  adventures,  as  the  Provost  of  T.C.D.,  or 
the  writers  of  the  Mercury . 
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In  Essex  Street,  near  the  old  Custom  House,  stood 
the  Globe  Coffee  House , which  was  the  daily  and 
nightly  resort  of  politicans  of  every  grade.  Outside 
this  building  a remarkable  character  had  long  pre- 
viously taken  up  his  quarters  and  was  still  in  possession 
at  this  time. 

He  was  known  as  Blind  Peter,  and  was  famous  for 
his  witty  remarks  to  his  customers  and  others,  for  he 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  cleaning  the  boots  and 
shoes  of  the  passers-by  for  a small  consideration. 

Lord  Townshend  having  heard  of  him  determined  to 
pay  him  a visit  in  disguise ; for  although  Peter  could 
not  himself  see,  the  Viceroy’s  identity  might  be  made 
known  to  him  by  others.  Accordingly  his  Excellency, 
with  a few  companions,  proceeded  to  the  Globe  incog., 
and  was  gratified  at  hearing  the  shoe-black’s  witticisms 
to  those  around  him. 

Being  directed  to  polish  the  disguised  Viceroy’s  foot- 
gear, Blind  Peter  set  to  work,  unconscious  of  the 
exalted  rank  of  his  new  customer,  and  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  process,  was  tendered  a half-guinea.  Being 
told  the  value  of  the  coin  and  asked  for  the  change — 

“ Change  of  half-a-guinea  !”  queried  he.  “ Why,  you 
might  as  well  ask  a buckle  of  a Highlander!” 

The  delighted  Viceroy  revealed  his  identity,  and 
bestowed  the  gold  coin  in  its  entirety  upon  the  amazed 
shoe-black,  whose  blessings  followed  him,  amidst  general 
applause,  into  the  Globe . 

On  one  occasion  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  suite 
were  on  their  way  to  Connaught,  the  Viceregal  carriage 
broke  down  at  Kilbeggan  in  the  County  Westmeath. 

As  this  occasioned  a day’s  delay,  they  were  obliged 
to  seek  the  inn  of  that  village  where  they  were  cordially 
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received  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Thomas  Cuffe,  who,  however, 
had  no  idea  that  he  was  entertaining  the  Chief  Governor 
of  Ireland,  though  he  saw  that  his  guests  were  of 
undoubtedly  high  rank. 

While  they  retired  to  the  snug  parlour,  to  await  such 
humble  fare  as  they  rather  discontentedly  expected  to 
find  in  such  a place,  the  landlord  of  the  inn  resolved  to 
give  them  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  retired  to  consult 
with  his  wife. 

Lord  Townshend,  who  loved  good  living,  seemed  un- 
easy lest  he  should  fare,  like  his  prototype,  on  cow-heels 
and  onions.  He  and  his  suite  were  therefore  relieved 
when  Mr.  Cuffe  entered  triumphantly,  and  laid  before 
them  a good  dinner  well  cooked  and  well  served. 

The  welcome  and  unexpected  sight  and  grateful 
odour  of  the  excellent  fish  and  fowl,  beef  and  mutton, 
with  various  vegetables,  and  other  etceteras,  followed 
by  a plentiful  supply  of  good  claret,  fairly  conquered 
the  Chief  Governor,  who  had  been  annoyed  by  the 
accident  and  the  expected  discomfort  of  a country  inn. 
But  now  his  natural  jollity  returned,  and  he  unbent 
himself,  under  the  mollifying  influence  of  the  good  fare, 
which  he  said  he  valued  the  more  as  it  was  unexpected, 
and  that  as  for  the  claret,  he  never  drank  any  the 
bouquet  and  flavour  of  which  was  more  to  his  taste. 

And  thus  the  evening  wore  on  in  mirth  and  revelry, 
the  Viceroy  having  resolved  to  remain  there  during  the 
night,  and  next  morn  continue  his  journey ; for 
Mr.  Cuffe  had  undertaken  to  see  that  the  Viceregal 
equipage  should  be  repaired  by  a local  mechanic,  and 
this  circumstance  gratified  Lord  Townshend  and  raised 
the  innkeeper  still  more  in  his  estimation.  And  now 
he  commanded  him  to  be  brought  before  him. 
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The  landlord,  who  had  by  this  time  learned  his 
identity,  was  accordingly  summoned  by  a half-inebriated 
aide-de-camp. 

When  Mr.  Cuffe  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  latter  addressed  him  in  an  affectedly 
grave  speech  and  returned  him  thanks  for  his  excellent 
cheer. 

The  host  duly  acknowledged  the  compliment, admitted 
his  fears  that  his  Excellency  might  not  be  content 
with  his  humble  fare,  but  expressed  his  delight  that 
in  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  thanked  the  Viceroy 
in  return  for  his  good  opinion.  Being  asked  by  one  of 
the  suite  whether  his  sleeping  accommodation  was  as 
good  as  his  menu , he  declared  that  it  was,  and  that 
all  preparation  was  being  made  to  that  end.  But  it 
was  evident  that  the  Viceroy  was  thinking  only  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  and  in  a fit  of  satisfaction  and 
gratitude,  he  declared  that  he  would  confer  upon  Mr. 
Cuffe  the  Order  of  Knighthood. 

“My  lord  !”  remonstrated  one  of  his  suite. 

“ Think  of  what  you  are  doing,”  added  another. 

“Surely  your  Excellency  does  not  mean  it?”  chimed 
in  a third. 

“ Why  not  ?”  cried  a fourth.  “ You  know  we  have 
a i Knight  of  Three  Crows' — why  not  a knight  of  fish 
and  fowl  ?” 

“Just  so,”  said  Lord  Townshend.  “And  what  are 
such  orders  for  if  not  to  reward  merit  ? — Here,  Cuffe, 
kneel  down — kneel  down,  sir,  I say!”  he  repeated, 
seeing  the  hesitating  look  of  his  host,  who  glanced 
around  in  mute  appeal  to  the  company  as  to  what  he 
should  do. 

“Kneel  down,  sirrah  ! I — I say,”  iterated  again  the 
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Lord  Lieutenant,  now  rising  and  shaking  his  sword  in 
a threatening  manner,  as  his  frightened  host  who,  more 
in  dread  than  in  joy,  at  length  sank  upon  his  knees, 
looking  up  terror-stricken  at  the  raised  sword  of 
Viceregal  authority. 

In  spite  of  the  remonstrances,  again  and  again 
renewed,  of  the  more  sober  of  the  party,  Townshend 
duly  dubbed  Mr.  Cuffe  knight  in  proper  phrase  and 
form. 

The  astonished  host  never  knew  how  he  had  got  on 
his  feet  again,  and  leaving  the  no  less  amazed  company, 
he  hurried  to  his  wife,  who  was  in  her  sittingroom,  and 
informed  her  of  her  new  honours. 

“Have  you  been  drinking,  Tom  ?”  she  asked. 

“No,  Molly,  I havn’t  been  drinking.  You  may 
believe  me  that  I am  really  and  truly  Sir  Thomas 
Cuffe,  if  ever  there  was  a 'Sir?  since  the  world  began. 
And  you — why,  you  are  Lady  Cuffe !” 

Lady  Cuffe  still  looked  incredulous,  but  was  finally 
convinced,  and  tried  to  realise  her  sudden  accession  of 
honours. 

But  it  now  waxed  late,  and  hosts  and  guests  alike 
retired  to  take  what  sleep  they  could,  notwithstanding 
their  undoubted  comfort. 

The  next  morning  the  Viceroy  and  his  party  came 
down  to  breakfast,  thoroughly  sobered  by  the  night’s 
rest.  The  latter  then  took  occasion  to  remind  his 
Excellency  of  his  foolish  freak,  of  the  previous  night, 
and  he  himself,  now  sober,  became  thoroughly  non- 
plussed at  his  prank,  and  perplexed  as  to  what  he 
should  do.  He  said  : — 

“ It  certainly  was  carrying  the  joke  too  far,  but — the 
fellow — sure  he  will  not  take  any  advantage  of  it? 
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Call  him  before  me  and  1 11  persuade  him  to  hush  up 
the  matter.” 

An  aide-de-camp  was  then  sent  to  summon  the  inn- 
keeper, who  soon  appeared  all  bows  and  smiles;  but 
the  Viceroy  looked  grave,  and  said  : — 

“Mr.  Cuffe,  a circumstance  occurred  last  night  which 
I am  sure  you  understood  in  its  proper  light.  It  was, 
it  is  true,  carrying  the  joke  too  far . I hope,  sir,  you 
feel  as  becomes  you,  and  that  you  will  say  no  more 
about  it,  nor  let  the  thing  get  wind  ?” 

“ Oh,  indeed,  my  lord,  the  honour  you  have  conferred 
upon  me,  though  I am  right  sensible  of  its  importance, 
is  still  what  I for  one  would  have  no  objection  to  forego, 
under  a proper  consideration.  But  please,  your  Ex- 
cellency, what  will  my  Lady  Cuffe  say  V9 

Seeing  that  the  inn-keeper,  and  still  more  his  wife, 
were  unwilling  to  give  up  their  new  honours,  and  were 
even  incensed  at  the  very  idea  of  treating  the  matter 
as  a joke,  the  Viceroy  resolved  to  quietly  accept  the 
situation. 

There  was  then  nothing  more  to  be  said  by  anyone 
else,  and  the  new-made  knight  and  the  sharer  of  his 
title  made  their  illustrious  guests  as  comfortable  as 
was  possible  until  their  departure,  which  was  now  at 
hand. 

The  repaired  coaches  having  been  brought  to  the 
door,  the  Viceroy  and  his  suite  took  leave  of  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Cuffe,  and  continued  the  journey  to 
Connaught. 

Their  late  hosts  then  entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
their  new  honours,  which  brought  them  the  custom  of 
the  curious  from  near  and  far,  for  many  years. 

While  some  ridiculed,  others  no  doubt  considered 
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that  the  knight  and  his  lady  had  a better  right  to 
their  honours  than  many  of  the  titled  adventurers  of  a 
higher  social  grade. 

On  another  occasion  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  was 
riding  in  the  Phoenix  Park  with  Lord  Townshend, 
when  his  Excellency  complained  of  his  predecessors 
having  left  it  so  damp  and  marshy.  Sir  Hercules 
responded  that  “they  were  too  much  engaged  in  drain- 
ing the  rest  of  the  Kingdom.”  To  none  did  this  apply 
more  than  to  Townshend  himself.  Being  asked  by  the 
latter  where  was  the  best  and  truest  History  of  Ireland 
to  be  found,  Langrishe,  with  equal  point,  replied: — “In 
the  continuation  of  Rapin ” 

“ So,  to  effect  his  Monarch’s  ends, 

From  H a Viceroy  D ascends 

His  budget  with  corruptions  crammed, 

The  contributions  of  the  d 

Which  with  unsparing  hand  he  strews 
Round  Courts  and  Senates  as  he  goes, 

And  then  at  Beelzebub’s  black  Hall, 

Complains  his  Budget  is  too  small.” 

— Swift. 

The  above  heads  a remarkable  contribution  to  this 
distracting  period  of  Irish  History,  by  an  anonymous 
author,  who,  in  his  prefatory  dedication  “ To  Lord 
Viscount  Townshend”  gives  the  following  reasons  for 
preserving  his  anonymity  : — 

“ Your  lordship  will  perhaps  wonder  that  I conceal 
my  name.  I am  a proud  man,  and,  incredible  as  it  may 
appear  to  your  lordship,  I am  also  a modest  one.  I 
choose,  therefore,  not  to  put  myself  in  the  way  of  those 
praises  and  rewards,  which  your  gratitude  and  muni- 
ficence would  be  solicitous  to  confer,  and  which  would 
be  equally  offensive  to  my  modesty  and  my  pride.” 
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It  is  dated  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
planatory  notes  are  added  in  the  original. 

THE  VICEROY,  A POLITICAL  CARICATURE. 
ADDRESSED  TO  A CERTAIN  GREAT  LORD. 

“ While  you  against  both  wind  and  tide 
The  nation’s  bark  attempt  to  guide, 

Let  an  old  tar  who  makes  his  boast, 

He  knows  the  soundings  and  the  coast. 

Let  him  your  ignorance  advise 
(For  once  endeavour  to  be  wise.) 

Say,  could  not  one  of  all  the  train 
That  form  your  levee’s  motley  scene, 

No  supple,  cringing,  hungry  knave, 

No  pension’d  tool,  no  mitred  slave, 

Who  courts  with  pious  supplication 
Your  god-like  province  of  translation. 

Could  none  inform  you  of  this  truth 
(A  lesson  fit  for  earliest  youth), 

So  plain,  ’twere  needless  to  defend  it, 

Sir  George*  himself  may  comprehend  it. 

How  long,  devoted  land,  shalt  thou 
To  meanness,  pride,  and  folly  bow  ; 

The  passive  prey  of  every  tool 
That  bends  to  Bute’s  despotic  rule. 

He  to  a happier  sister  isle 
Confines,  alas ! the  partial  smile, 

There,  while  the  royal  splendours  stream, 

Her  children  bless  the  genial  beam, 


Sir  George  MacCartney. 
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Which  wide  through  all  the  favour’d  ground 
Diffuses  life  and  vigour  round  ; 

Whilst  Erin  deep  immersed  in  night, 

Nor  feels  the  beam,  nor  hails  the  light, 
Cheer’d  not  with  one  benignant  ray 
Since  Chesterfield’s  unclouded  day, 

That  day  to  fond  remembrance  dear, 

Still  honour’d  by  a grateful  tear. 

Lucas  for  whose  unwearied  care, 

To  Heaven  ascends  the  general  prayer, 
Whose  patriot  heart  with  honest  pride, 

For  years  hath  stemm’d  corruption’s  tide. 

What  crimes,  I say,  hath  Ireland  shown, 
Which  Britain  claims  not  as  her  own  ? 

With  fouler  strains  ? — ‘ No,’  Grafton  cries, 

4 No,’  Grosvenor  for  the  herd  replies. 

To  Britain  turn, — there  Rigby  thrives, 
Weymouth,  his  country’s  wreck  survives, 
Dashwood  yet  lives,  and  Sandwich  still 
Claims  the  pre-eminence  in  ill : — 

Fallen  as  we  are,  a set  so  vile 
Was  ne’er  the  produce  of  our  Isle. 

Good  Heav’n,  for  what  peculiar  crimes, 
Beyond  the  guilt  of  former  times, 

Is  Ireland  ever  doomed  by  fate 
To  groan  beneath  oppression’s  weight, 

To  nourish  with  her  best  increase 
The  fell  destroyers  of  her  peace  1 
Domestic  traitors  to  her  cause, 

Who  sell  her  rights  and  spurn  her  laws, 

And  alien  vermin  who  devour 
Her  ripen’d  fruit  and  opening  flower. 

Yet  thanks  to  Russel’s  generous  care, 

This  isle  her  crop  in  time  may  bear, 

In  time — but  distant  be  the  hour — 

May  nurse  a March  or  boast  a Gowar, 
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And  rival  on  the  rolls  of  fame 
A Norton’s  execrable  name : 

Thanks,  Russel,  thanks !— the  mighty  debt, 
Ierne  never  shall  forget. 

You  placed — nor  fruitless  was  your  care, 
Your  Andrews*  in  the  vacant  chair. 

If  from  the  realms  of  sainted  rest 
Where  calm  he  sleeps  on  honour’s  breast, 
Wolfe’sf  mighty  spirit — at  that  name, 

Thy  cheek  bears  record  of  thy  shame. 

Wouldst  thou  not  curse  the  day,  the  hour, 
When  first  you  wooed  the  phantom  power, 
And  left  for  fame’s  fantastic  chase 
The  bosom  of  domestic  peace  ? 

Wouldst  thou  not  then  in  grief  of  heart 
Forgetting  pride,  disclaiming  art, 

Bid  mountains  fall  to  hide  thy  shame, 

And  dark  oblivion  shroud  thy  name  ? 
Illusions  vain ! — though  Townshend  calls, 
Nor  darkness  comes,  nor  mountain  falls. 

While,  then,  yet  patient  of  her  woe, 

A nation’s  wrath  suspends  the  blow, 

Ere  bursts  the  thunder  on  thy  head, 

And  the  rous’d  vengeance  dooms  thee  dead ; 
O with  the  rapid  speed  of  light, 

Far  hence  direct  thy  instant  flight, 

Where  conscious  guilt  with  Holland  hide3 
A people’s  rage  where  Bute  derides. 

Fly  from  the  storm  you  dare  not  face, 

And  quit  a station  you  disgrace.” 

* Francis  Andrews,  Provost  of  T.C.D. 
t General  Wolfe,  of  Quebec  fame. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


“A  free  Senate  is  the  only  safeguard  of  our  liberties;  the 
Thermopylae  of  our  Freedom.  Let  us  then  call  forth  a Leonidas  to 
defend  that  Pass,  and  our  300  Baratarians  shall  be  found  sufficient 
to  repel  the  numerous  hosts  of  the  opulent,  the  voluptuous,  and 
the  invading  Persians.” — Baratariana . 


On  St.  Stephens  Day,  the  26th  of  December  1769, 
Lord  Townshend  went  down  to  the  House,  took  his 
seat  in  the  Lords  Chamber,  summoned  the  Commons 
before  him,  and,  having  thanked  them  for  the  Supplies, 
astounded  them  by  launching  forth  into  a tirade  against 
them  for  having  rejected  the  Money  Bill  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

Sir  Hercules  Langrishe  thus  describes  the  scene : — 

“ The  last  assembly  of  the  States,  immediately  after 
they  had  granted  Government  an  augmentation  of  mili- 
tary strength  and  supplies  of  unusual  magnitude,  were 
summoned  before  the  awful  tribunal  of  Sancho,  where 
they  were  reviled,  insulted,  and  discharged.  They  were 
discharged  without  having  been  permitted  to  deliberate 
upon  any  ordinance  of  public  concern,  or  exercise  one 
power  of  legislation  excepting  only  that  of  munificence 
and  taxation. 

“ It  was  in  vain  the  voice  of  the  people  echoed  from 
every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  complaining  that  the 
reward  of  their  liberality  had  been  a privation  of  their 
rights,  and  that  Parliament  had  been  discontinued 
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because  Government  had  been  satisfied.  The  deputies 
of  the  people  had  been,  beyond  all  example,  bountiful ; 
but  their  crime  was  that  their  resolutions  were  con- 
strued to  imply  an  opinion  that  these  bounties,  being 
the  bounties  of  the  people,  their  deputies  were  more 
competent  to  proportion  and  ascertain  them  than  the 
deputies  of  Government  which  was  only  to  accept  them 
with  gratitude.  Sancho  sat  in  his  castle  or  cottage 
(for  his  habitations  as  his  habits  were  various),  superior 
to  any  sense  of  the  evils  he  had  occasioned,  or  the 
injuries  he  had  inflicted.  The  decay  of  trade,  the  ruin 
of  public  credit,  the  violation  of  private  engagements, 
the  doubt  of  every  good  man,  the  distrust  of  all,  were 
the  objects  and  the  means  of  his  administration.  If  he 
could  break  the  resolution  of  the  virtuous,  and  dis- 
appoint the  confidence  of  honourable  engagements,  he 
thought  that  in  the  end  he  might  defeat  all  laudable 
association,  and  by  bursting  the  bonds  of  affinity  and 
connection,  by  degrees  dissolve  all  ties  to  the  country ,’r 

In  the  Upper  House  Lord  Charlemont  entered  a 
counter  protest,  and  was  supported  by  Lords  Leinster, 
Mountmorris,  Louth,  Powerscourt,  Longford,  and 
Shannon,  though  it  was  negatived  on  a division. 

But  in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Flood  was  more 
successful ; he  carried  the  House.  Lucas,  O'Brien,  and 
Brownlow  stormed  and  threatened,  Bushe  remonstrated, 
and  Burgh  wanted  to  impeach;  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  was  ordered  not  to  permit  the  Viceroy’s  protest 
to  be  entered  on  their  journals. 

It  would  appear  that  Lord  Townshend’s  idea  of 
Constitutionalism  was  that  the  will  of  the  King  or  his 
Deputy  should  be  the  only  law  of  the  people. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  clamour,  opposition, 
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and  indignation,  the  Viceroy’s  will  was  law.  He  had 
delivered  his  protest  and  prorogued  Parliament  from 
that  date  till  March  1771. 

This  sudden  and  arbitrary  prorogation  of  a Parlia- 
ment that  had  but  just  passed  the  Augmentation  Bill 
raising  the  standing  army  from  12,000  to  more  than 
15,000  men,  and  that  had,  moreover,  not  only  provided 
for  this  increased  burden  on  the  people,  but  had 
besides  granted  Supplies  of  unlimited  magnitude  to 
Government — had  the  not  unnatural  effect  of  stirring 
the  country  to  its  very  depths,  especially  as  not  a 
single  popular  or  public  measure  had  had  time  to  be 
considered,  much  less  legislated  on,  although  many 
important  measures  were  but  awaiting  the  completion 
of  the  Government  Bills,  in  order  to  be  brought  forward. 
But  these  having  been  secured,  the  despotic  action  of 
the  Viceroy,  acting  under  his  instructions,  in  silencing 
all  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  excited  the 
ire,  not  alone  of  the  Irish  people  and  their  representa- 
tives, but  even  elicited  marked  disapprobation  from  the 
English  House  of  Commons. 

Amongst  the  Acts  of  Parliament  thus  fatally  sup- 
pressed and  extinguished  were  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
for  obtaining  security  for  loans;  others  relating  to 
charitable  institutions  and  public  works,  trade,  com- 
merce, general  security,  public  credit,  capital  and  all 
other  national  objects  were  suspended,  paralysed,  and 
postponed. 

“ Military  force  and  arbitrary  taxation  are  always 
the  means  chosen  by  ministers  to  make  the  prince 
absolute,  and  of  course  themselves  more  powerful.” 

The  manner,  too,  in  which  Lord  Townshend  had 
dissembled  and  concealed  his  meditated  vengeance, 
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until  he  had  finally  carried  Augmentation,  and  secured 
the  last  farthing  of  the  unusually  large  Supplies,  was 
termed  a fraudulent  and  ungrateful  trick,  and  the 
confusion  into  which  the  whole  country  was  thrown  by 
the  disgraceful  policy  of  the  Government  excited  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Liberty , in  the  Freeman , wrote : — 

“ It  is  plain  then,  the  protest  and  prorogation  were 
intended  as  a punishment  for  past  conduct,  and  to 
intimidate  and  control  future  proceedings.  ...  It  was 
...  an  insult  on  the  Lords , an  injustice  to  the  Commons , 
an  injury  to  the  whole  Nation , and  a tyrannic  violation 
of  the  Constitution , for  by  it  the  first  estate  of  our 
Legislature  invaded  the  province  of  the  second,  and, 
disappointed  in  an  attempt  on  the  essential  province 
of  the  third,  endeavoured  to  avenge  itself  by  throwing 
an  unconstitutional  restraint  on  its  proceedings.  The 
Crown  has  no  legal  authority.  . . . None  but  the  Speaker 
can  order  anything  to  be  entered  upon  the  Journals  of 
the  Commons.  . . . None  but  a member  of  the  Upper 
House  can  legally  enter  a protest  on  the  Lords'  Journal , 
which  will  be  for  ever  held  sacred  from  ministerial 
pollution  and  the  dangerous  touch  of  the  Hand  of 
Power , by  every  true  friend  of  Ireland,  and  every 
sincere  lover  of  Liberty.” 

Pro  Patria  explains  how  “ Bills  of  Supply  always 
stood  on  different  grounds  from  any  other  Bill.”  It 
was  a “ gift  of  the  Commons.  The  mode  of  the  Royal 
assent  proved  it.  The  King  ‘ consents  to’  and  ‘gives 
thanks  for  it.’  All  other  Bills  he  ‘ wills.’  The 
Commons  say  ‘ Yes'  or  ‘ No'  to  other  Bills.  Why  not 
to  that  ? No  business  done  by  the  Irish  Parliament  is 
of  any  consequence,  that  does  not  provide  subsistence 
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for  an  army,  pensions  for  the  minions,  or  lucrative 
posts  for  the  dependents  of  State;  and  when  once 
provision  is  made  for  these  objects,  should  Parliament 
not  seem  subservient  enough  to  Government,  a sudden 
stop  is  put  to  all  business  without  any  regard  to  the 
distress  of  the  country/’ 

The  ballad-singers  took  up  the  subject,  and  to 
thousands  of  admiring  listeners,  delivered  themselves 
of  the  following,  to  the  tune  of  Chevy  Chase: — 

“ God  prosper  long  our  noble  King, 

Our  Lords  and  Commons  all ; 

A Prorogation  once  there  did 
In  College  Green  befall. 

To  hunt  the  Commons  out  of  doors, 

Lord  Townshend  took  his  way  ; 

The  Bill  may  rue  that  got  unpass'd 
The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stout  Lieutenant  made  a vow 
That  ere  the  morn  did  break, 

No  sturdy  Commoners  should  have 
One  vote,  one  speech  to  speak. 

With  five  and  forty  light  dragoons, 

And  forty  troopers  stout, 

Through  streets  well-lined  on  either  side, 

He  took  his  rueful  rout. 

Then  did  he,  placed  in  the  throne, 

Straight  for  the  Commons  send, 

And  from  his  belt  a paper  pluckt, 

Wherein  his  speech  was  penn’d. 

He  told  thelCommons  first  of  all, 

To  them  he  chiefly  came, 

To  give  them  thanks  and  eke  reproof 
All  in  his  master's  name. 
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That  they  rebelliously  had  said 
The  King  shan’t  get  a souse, 

Which  had  not  had  its  origin 
Within  the  Commons’  House. 

That  this  had  grieved  his  master,  George, 

Had  grieved  his  heart  full  sore, 

And  therefore  his  Protest  he  ’d  make, 

As  Sydney  did  before. 

He  wisely  told  the  ‘ Statute’  o’er, 

Of  Philip  and  of  Mary, 

And  stout  Sir  Edward  Poyning’s  Law 
From  which  he ’d  never  vary. 

That  never  should  the  Commons  frame 
A Bill  to  grant  a penny  ; 

For  as  to  money,  ’twas  well  known 
The  people  hadn’t  any. 

The  Council  Board  he  thanked  full  oft, 

For  their  well-timed  Supply, 

T’  increase  the  soldiers  of  the  Crown 
And  help  its  dignity. 

And  having  got  the  only  job 
The  Crown  desired  to  carry, 

He  wished  the  Knights  and  Burgesses 
Ho  longer  there  might  tarry. 

‘ God ’s  blest,’  cried  Lucas  in  a rage, 

His  face  all  trembling  white. 

‘ Are  burdens  then  the  Boyal  Grace, 

And  taxes  our  birthright  V 

Ye  navigations  and  ye  piers, 

Ye  docks  and  locks,  where  are  ye] 

Are  ye  become  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  Nathan  and  Sir  Harry  ]* 

* The  Right  Hon.  Nathaniel  Clements,  and  Sir  Henry  Cavendislir 
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The  Ballast  Office  wall  shall  now 
No  more  extend  its  piles  ; 

And  all  the  money  shall  be  spent 
By  John  a Nokes  or  Stiles.’ 

Then  cast  his  eyes  in  sorrow  down, 

As  one  in  doleful  dumps ; 

4 Revenge/  he  cried, 4 though  legs  are  gone, 
I ’ll  fight  upon  my  stumps.’ 

Quick  as  the  lightning’s  purple  blast, 

Flood  started  through  the  place, 

4 Stand  fast,  my  merry  men  all,’  he  cried, 

4 We  ’ll  give  them  grace  for  grace? 

4 Address  ! address  ! ’ stout  Hussey  cried  ; 

4 Impeach,’  quoth  Burgh,  ‘impeach;’ 

Quoth  Bushe,  ‘ Remonstrate’ — but  in  vain, 
Townshend  has  murder’d  speech. 

O’Brien,  sprung  from  Irish  Kings, 

His  eyes,  cast  down  with  shame, 

4 Must  Irishmen,’  he  said, 4 detest 
The  sound  of  George’s  name  ]’* 

4 Shall  we  because  we ’ve  given  much 
No  recompense  ensure, 

Get  no  return — obtain  no  law 
But  laws  to  make  us  poor  1 

And  after  all  we ’ve  done,  are  we 
Of  all  our  hopes  bereft, 

To  lose  the  sole  immunity 
And  privilege  that ’s  left  V 

Stern  Brownlow  cried, 4 Since  it  must  be, 
We  ’re  blasted  in  our  prime, 

Our  future  grants  shall  never  last 
’Bove  six  months  at  a time.’ 

* George  was  Lord  Townshend’s  name. 
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M‘Cartney  smiled  to  see  them  sad, 

And  simper’d  at  their  moan, 

For  he  was  often  wont  to  laugh, 

And  often  laughed  alone. 

He  told  a story  of  Three  Crows, 

Three  Crows  upon  a stone, 

And  when  that  these  Three  Crows  were  gone, 
Why  then  that  there  was  none. 

This  news  came  to  our  British  King, 

‘ Dissolve,’  he  straight  did  say, 

4 1 trust  I have  within  my  realm 
Three  hundred  good  as  they.’ 

These  tidings  came  to  fair  Ireland 
And  all  her  merry  men, 

‘ Sith  ’twill  no  better  be,’  say  they, 

‘ We  ’ll  choose  the  best  again.’ 

‘ God  save  the  King,  and  him  he  sent 
To  let  us  dine  in  peace, 

And  graciously  cause  foul  debate 
In  Parliament  to  cease.’  ” 


The  Press,  too,  on  both  sides,  gave  expression  to  the 
various  opinions  it  represented,  among  which  the 
Mercury  defended  the  Viceroy  and  the  Government, 
notwithstanding  the  postponement  of  the  Catholic 
claims;  while  the  Freeman , on  the  other  hand,  caring 
for  nothing  but  the  social  and  political  interests  of  the 
country,  teemed  with  invective.  Several  talented 
writers  wrote  under  various  signatures,  as  “ Ireland,” 
“Brutus”  “Cato”  “Lucius”  “ Liberty  ” “ Manlius ” 
“Seneca”  and  “Barber.”  Dr.  Lucas  wrote  over  his 
own  name  ; but  the  “ Sindercombe”  of  Flood,  and  the 
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“ Posthumous ” and  “Pericles”  of  Grattan  were  the 
most  remarkable. 

Most  of  these  were  on  Poyning’s  Law,  or  against 
Administration.  Henry  Grattan  wrote  in  the  Free- 
man ; — 

“We  feel  that  we  have  a Parliament  by  the  anarchy 
of  a General  Election,  and  we  learn  that  we  have  a 
faithful  Parliament  by  its  prorogation.” 

Again  as  “ Posthumous ” he  wrote  : — 

“ How  comes  it  that  the  people  of  Ireland  must  not 
only  obey,  but  must  not  dare  dislike  ? How  comes  it 
that  we  must  not  presume  to  frown  on  our  fetters,  or 
murmur  with  modesty  at  the  indignity  of  bondage  ? 
What  is  an  Irish  Parliament  if  they  exist  but  by  a 
charter  of  submission,  and  are  annihilated  as  soon  as 
they  become  the  servants  of  the  public  ? . . . . Better 
have  no  Parliament  than  the  mere  form  of  an  Estate 
which  passes  its  sense  at  its  peril,  and  can  only  ensure 
its  continuance  by  betraying  its  trust.  ...  We  now  are 
informed  by  Administration  that  our  independence  is 
criminal,  and  that  our  virtue  is  offensive  to  our  gracious 
Sovereign.  We  are  told  that  we  have  a British  Con- 
stitution, but  we  must  not  aspire  to  the  spirit  of  it ; we 
are  assembled  to  be  the  agents  of  Ministry,  and  shall 
continue  as  long  as  venality  and  infamy  make  us 
precious  to  Administration.” 

Henry  Flood  as  “ Sindercombe ” wrote  thus  to  Lord 
Townshend  : — 

“ You  came  here  to  destroy  the  power  of  an  old  junto; 
and  you  declared  that  you  yourself  had  no  power.  You 
came  to  establish  Government  in  Ireland  on  its  own 
authority,  and  you  gave  the  wages  of  Government  to 
those  who  opposed  it.  You  came  to  destroy  the 
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Undertakers  in  this  Kingdom,  and  by  your  late 
measure  you  have  made  their  party  the  party  of  the 
nation.  These  men  now,  my  lord,  have  destroyed  you. 
The  old  leaders  of  debate  on  the  side  of  the  Court  were 
seen  again  at  the  head  of  your  troops  ; and  the  rusty 
buckler  of  Tisdall  and  the  scoured  shield  of  Hutchinson 
were  again  held  up  in  your  defence.”  . . . 

To  this  Captain  Jephson  replied  as  “ Broghill”  in 
Hoey's  Mercury , defending  Lord  Townshend,  who, 
he  said,  “ disdained  underhand  stipulation  with  in- 
dividuals,” and  added,  addressing  Flood  : — 

“ The  well  disciplined  cohorts  of  Leinster  and 
Shannon  fell  into  the  ranks  at  the  first  tap  of  the  drum; 
and  the  motley  bands  of  Ponsonby  were  cajoled  and 
menaced  into  obedience.  Lord  Loftus  went  to  London. 
His  door  was  besieged  night  and  morn  by  the  Secretary. 
Those  terms  and  something  more  which  have  since 
overcome  Mr.  Beresford,  were  pressed  on  Lord  Loftus, 
if  he  would  forsake  the  Speaker.” 

Having  observed  that  Flood  was  not  the  friend  of 
the  community,  of  Irish  Liberty,  or  English  Govern- 
ment, “ Broghill ” continued  to  inform  him  of  what  he 
was  the  friend  : — 

“ You  are  the  friend  of  successful  corruption  and  an 
enemy  to  Lord  Townshend,  because  he  does  not  practise 
the  art  of  corrupting.  You  are  the  admirer  and  humble 
imitator  of  Junius , and  a fellow-labourer  in  the  great 
cause  of  sedition  ; the  signature  you  have  chosen  is 
perhaps  expressive  of  your  disposition  ; take  care  that 
it  may  not  be  an  omen  of  your  catastrophe,  since  you 
would  leave  behind  you  at  best  but  an  ambiguous 
reputation,  to  be  resolved  by  your  friends  into  an 
assassin,  and  by  your  enemies  into  a suicide.” 
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To  this  “ Sindercombe ” in  turn  replied  in  the 
Freeman : — 

“ Consider  his  lordship's  character,  and  that  of  those 
by  whom  he  is  governed.  The  servile  abettor  of  every 
unconstitutional  measure  ; the  tool  of  Bute,*  and  of 
everything  which  wears  the  livery  of  Bute ; the 
practiser  of  corruption  in  every  period  of  his  life,  and 
at  length  the  missionary  is  nominally  governor.  A 

Weymouth,  a Sandwich,  a Rigby,  a Nor n,  an 

Hertford,  and  an  Holland  are  his  directors.  Are  these 
the  men  who  have  forbidden  him  to  stipulate  with 
individuals  ? Are  these  the  men  averse  to  corruption  ? 
Or  are  they  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  venality 
in  a venal  age  ? . . . And  to  speak  of  this  kingdom, 
was  it  not  the  austerity  of  Andrews,  the  patriotism  of 
Hutchinson,  or  the  consistency  and  wisdom  of  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  that  has  marked  them  out  to  his 
Excellency's  favour  ? . . . Men  who  opposed  not  only 
his  other  measures,  but  even  his  favourite  Augmenta- 
tion, are  rewarded,  whilst  Lord  Shannon,  Lord  Lanes- 
borough,  and  the  Speaker,  though  they  supported 
Augmentation,  are  punished.  But  they  opposed  in 
some  other  things,  we  are  told;  and  they  were  in 
Office.  Here  is  the  principle.  All  men  in  Office  are 
to  be  taught  that  their  support  must  be  indiscriminate. 
Placemen  are  openly  treated  as  Slaves , and  are  no 
longer  to  be  led,  but  lashed  into  obedience.  It  is  not 
the  hope  of  advance , but  the  terror  of  deprivation 
that  is  now  to  be  employed.  The  corruption  of  a free 
state  is  over,  and  the  corruption  of  servitude  is  what 
we  are  now  to  experience.  . . . Government,  like  ancient 
Rome,  has  opened  an  asylum,  into  which  all  fugitives 
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and  betrayers  are  to  be  received.  A Tisdall  and  a 
Hutchinson,  though  they  opposed  when  bending  under 
the  weight  of  His  Majesty’s  favours,  are  taken  into 
grace  notwithstanding  their  demands,  because  they 
have  deserted . Lord  Loftus,  though  personally  rude 
to  Lord  Townshend,  and  though  he  opposed  in  office, 
is  solicited  to  accept  of  favours  from  Government  on 
the  easy  condition  of  betraying  his  family  and  his 
profession . All  the  friends  of  the  leading  men  of  this 
country  are  to  remain  in  employment  notwithstanding 
their  opposition,  if  they  will  only  forsake  their  connec- 
tions. The  piety  that  encourages  perfidy  is  suspicious. 

. , . What  is  the  end  of  these  contradictions  in  punish- 
ments and  rewards  ? To  destroy  all  the  leading 
interests  of  the  kingdom ; that  is,  all  national  weight 
and  dignity.  What  would  become  of  such  a country  as 
this  if  the  first  step  of  degradation  were  admitted  ? 
We  should  sink  in  a moment  into  the  vilest  servility. 
To  be  governed  by  desperate  adventurers  amongst  our- 
selves might  be  our  first  and  would  be  our  most 
splendid  condition.  But  even  that  would  be  of  short 
continuance.  There  was  a time,  and  that  not  remote, 
when  the  natives  of  this  country  were  excluded  from 
office.  Boulter’s  letters,  and  even  the  present  state  of 
our  appointments,  will  show  that  though  the  law  be 
repealed , the  principle  continues . Were  the  present 
design  to  prevail,  not  an  atom  of  influence  would  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a Nation.” 

But  Lord  Townshend  had  not  yet  fired  his  last  shot 
at  what  he  termed  “ The  Great  Powers,”  i.e.  Leinster 
and  Lanesborough  and  others,  but  more  especially 
Shannon  and  Ponsonby. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


‘ ‘ Freebooters  receive  a present  emolument  from  the  plunder  of 
the  Nation ; and  the  Defenders  of  it  perceive  only  a remote 
advantage  in  the  public  welfare.” — Baratariana. 


In  pursuance  of  his  policy,  and  in  order  to  revenge  the 
defeats  of  the  Government,  and  to  undermine  the 
power  of  the  National  leaders,  Lord  Townshend,  not 
content  with  proroguing  Parliament,  determined  also 
upon  a course  of  action  well  calculated  to  accomplish 
the  ends  he  had  in  view. 

One  of  the  privileges  of  the  National  leaders  was, 
that  they  were  the  repositories  of  the  patronage  of 
Ireland. 

But  it  would  never  have  been  theirs,  save  that  it 
had  come  to  them  by  inheritance  from  their  ancestors, 
the  original  Undertakers,  who  had  not  been  National 
leaders,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  English  garrison  in 
Ireland,  and  who  had  been  endowed  with  those  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  places,  and  pensions, 
and  other  favours  amongst  their  followers  in  further- 
ance of  the  English  interest,  and  the  due  repression  of 
the  natives. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Undertakers  and 
their  National  successors  governed  the  country  as 
Lords  Justices  in  the  absence  of  the  Viceroys,  who  only 
spent  six  months  out  of  every  two  years  in  Ireland. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  what  a powerful  engine  was  in  the 
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hands  of  Ponsonby,  Shannon,  and  their  colleagues,  in 
compelling  their  immense  respective  followings  to 
throw  in  their  lot,  willy  nilly,  with  their  country.  Not 
to  England  could  they  look  for  place,  pension,  or 
advancement  in  life,  but  to  the  National  leaders  of 
Ireland. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  these  leaders,  possessing 
such  powers,  had  little  to  fear  from  the  defection  of 
their  followers  ; for  although  many  of  the  latter  needed 
no  such  bribe  to  do  their  duty  to  their  country,  yet 
among  a body  composed  of  such  materials,  there  were 
many  more  to  whom  such  bribe  was  indispensable. 

How  often  since  then  have  Irish  leaders  been 
overthrown,  and  their  country  with  them,  owing  to  the 
want  of  such  powers  to  placate  their  followers ; and 
what  a source  of  division,  dissension,  and  disaster  to 
Ireland  have  the  same  powers  proved  in  alien  hands ! 

Mr  Ponsonby  in  particular,  besides  being  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  also  Commissioner  of 
Revenue,  a post  which,  in  addition  to  his  Speakership 
and  Leadership,  strengthened  his  position  greatly  above 
his  colleagues.  As  a consequence  he  was  continually 
besieged  by  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  especially  by  his 
own  followers,  for  places,  pensions,  or  situations  in  his 
gift.  But  though  a great  patriot  and  leader,  Ponsonby 
was  an  easy-going,  good-natured  man,  who  found  it 
very  difficult  to  refuse  any  request  made  to  him;  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  all,  and  as  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  refuse  any,  he  promised  all  alike,  and 
performed  when  he  could. 

From  this  he  was  nicknamed  “ Colonel  Promise  ” by 
one  of  the  wits  of  the  time. 

But  the  alarm  taken  by  the  King  and  Ministry  of 
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England  at  the  growing  power  of  those  who  were 
supposed  to  be  the  British  garrison,  but  who  had  really 
become  the  leaders  of  Irish  patriotic  sentiment,  even 
though  constitutional,  soon  found  vent  in  a deeply  laid 
plot  for  their  overthrow  and  humiliation. 

The  Undertakers  no  longer  served  the  purpose  of 
their  original  institution,  and  had  come  to  identify 
themselves  with  interests  other  than  those  of  the  power 
which  had  made  them.  They  would  be  taught  that 
the  same  power  could  destroy  them,  and  even  that  the 
instrument  of  their  destruction  would  be  the  very 
people  whom  they  served  and  led;  for  Lord  Town- 
shend  considered,  and  no  doubt  truly,  that,  if  the 
leaders  could  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  rewarding 
their  followers,  said  followers  would  very  soon  desert 
them,  and  flock  to  the  standard  of  the  representative 
of  English  power.  At  all  events  he  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  English  Government  to  make  the  trial. 

When,  therefore,  it  had  spread  abroad  that  Ponsonby 
and  Shannon  and  the  other  leaders  had  been  deposed 
from  the  power  they  had  so  long  held,  by  the  King 
and  Ministry  of  England,  and  that  henceforth  the 
Viceroy  was  to  be  the  virtual  as  well  as  nominal  ruler 
of  the  country,  having  in  his  hands  all  the  power  and 
patronage,  consternation  and  panic  seized  upon  the 
numerous  followers  of  the  National  leaders,  and  they 
who  had  so  lately  formed  solid  ranks  behind  them  in 
resisting  the  Privy  Council  Money  Bill,  Augmenta- 
tion, and  Prorogation,  now  becoming  awe-struck  and 
demoralized,  a stampede  ensued,  the  National  leaders 
were  deserted  for  the  most  part  by  their  whilom 
followers,  who  preferred  their  own  private  interests  to 
those  of  their  country,  and  ratted  at  the  command  of 
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the  English  representative,  carrying  with  them  to  the 
side  of  the  Government  the  greater  portion  of  the  Irish 
constituencies,  such  as  they  then  were.  And  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  in  this  act  of  treachery,  they  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Catholics,  who 
were  led  to  believe  that  the  Viceroy  and  the  power  he 
represented,  were  their  only  friends. 

Nevertheless,  a faithful  minority  still  rallied  around 
the  leaders  in  defence  of  their  country’s  liberties ; and 
this  gallant  band  was  headed  by  Lord  Loftus,  the 
relative  and  chief  follower  of  Ponsonby,  and  who  him- 
self commanded  a large  following. 

Lord  Townshend  was  very  wroth  that  he  had  failed 
to  entrap  this  nobleman,  and  proceeded  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  him,  and  upon  all  others  who  had 
refused  to  desert  their  country. 

Ponsonby  himself,  as  head  of  the  Revenue  Board, 
was  superseded,  and  his  place  given  to  Mr.  John 
Beresford,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone.  Lord 
Lanesborough  was  displaced  in  favour  of  Sir  William 
Osborne.  It  was  also  decided  that  henceforth  one  or 
two  members  of  this  Board  should  be  Englishmen 
resident  in  Ireland,  regularly  bred  in  the  Revenue  of 
England,  and  in  whom  the  Government  of  England 
could  confide. 

Lord  Shannon,  who  was  Master  of  Ordnance,  was 
removed  to  give  place  to  Lord  Drogheda. 

Further  changes  were  effected  by  the  removal  from 
the  Privy  Council  of  Lords  Shannon,  Lanesborough, 
and  Louth  ; Sir  William  Mayne,  Sir  William  Fownes, 
and  Mr.  Rowley,  in  whose  places  were  appointed  Lord 
Miltown,  Sir  William  Osborne,  Sir  Arthur  Brook,  Sir 
Archibald  Acheson,  and  Messrs.  James  Fortescue, 
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Henry  King,  Richard  Fitzgerald,  Ralph  Howard,  and 
others  who  had  ratted. 

Lord  Loftus  was  no  longer  to  be  Commissioner  of 
the  Barracks  Board,  his  place  being  given  to  Mr. 
Staples,  a brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Connolly  of  Leixlip  ; 
Mr.  Langrishe  gave  place  to  Mr.  Fetherston ; Mr. 
Magill  to  Mr.  Gamble,  a brother-in-law  to  Provost 
Andrews;  Mr.  Tottenham’s  Surveyorship  of  Revenue 
was  filled  by  Mr.  Lambert;  while  Mr.  William  Pon- 
sonby,  the  Speakers  son,  and  Examinator  of  Customs, 
made  room  for  Mr.  Henry  Gore,  brother  of  Lord 
Annaly. 

Besides  these  changes  and  others,  pensions  and 
reversions  were  freely  bestowed  upon  the  adherents  of 
Government,  among  whom  Francis  Pierpont  received 
£500  a year. 

A new  Board  of  Accounts  was  established  at  £300 
a year  each.  The  Prime  Sergeant  was  promised  an 
additional  pension.  The  rewards  of  Sir  Peniston  Lamb, 
Sir  George  MacCartney,  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Tisdall, 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Malone,  Provost  Andrews,  Mr. 
Lill,  and  Mr.  Fortescue  were  postponed,  but  finally 
granted. 

Lord  Meath  and  his  two  sons,  who  opposed  Govern- 
ment, were  mulcted  in  sums  of  £500  a year  pension  of 
each;  and  a pension  of  the  same  amount  to  Lady 
Loftus  was  discontinued. 

The  changes  effected  by  Lord  Townshend  in  Church 
and  State  affected  a large  and  important  body  of 
persons. 

All  these  dismissals  and  appointments  were  effected 
by  letters  from  the  Chief  Secretary,  a circumstance 
which  did  not  add  to  his  popularity,  or  help  to  screen 
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him  from  the  ridicule  to  which  some  of  his  previous 
performances  had  exposed  him;  and  jests  were  made 
about  “Joe  Miller,”  “Roderick  Random,”  the  “ Wits’ 
Yade  Mecum,”  the  “ Merry  Fellow,”  “ Nash’s  Jests,”  the 
“Three  Crows,”  and  other  such  allusions  to  the  “ Knight 
of  the  White  Eagle  of  Poland.” 

Neither  did  Lord  Townshend  himself  escape  public 
indignation  and  severe  satire. 

Among  others,  Henry  Flood  wrote  : — 

“ Power  is  the  crime  of  the  Speaker ; Power  is  the 
crime  of  Lord  Shannon  ; and  Power  is  the  crime  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster.  The  shadow  of  influence  that  is  not 
dependent  on  the  breath  of  the  Crown  is  not  to  be 
endured.  A plan  of  arbitrary  power  has  been  systema- 
tically pursued  by  the  evil  genius  of  these  countries.” 

And  all  this  while,  according  to  Grattan  junior  : — 

“ Distresses  and  distractions  prevailed  all  over  the 
country,  without  any  prospect  of  relief.  Meetings  were 
held  to  petition  the  King  to  re-open  Parliament ; but 
without  avail ; while  the  drain  of  revenues,  pensions, 
and  taxes  continued  to  impoverish  the  people,  who 
regarded  the  Viceroy  as  the  author  of  all  their  woes 
and  tribulations.” 

But  it  was  widely  believed  that  Ministers  and 
Government  would  be  glad  to  see  all  Parliamentary 
discussion  abolished  in  Ireland,  if  they  could  only 
otherwise  get  their  supplies;  and  that  they  looked 
upon  all  Irish  questions  only  in  the  light  of  their 
bearing  upon  English  politics. 

Added  to  this,  the  loyalists  of  the  South  were  calling 
out  for  a military  force  to  aid  them  against  the  White- 
boys.  It  appeared,  too,  that  it  was  customary  to  send 
troops  to  country  gentlemen,  to  cultivate  their  barren 
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estates,  from  which  they  excluded  the  hapless  people  to 
whom  the  land  of  right  belonged.  Lord  Townshend 
expressed  a hope  that  such  an  abuse  would  cease,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  give  those  landlords  £300  a 
year  to  improve  their  estates,  than  to  employ  the  army 
for  such  a purpose. 

The  following  spark  came  from  Audeon’s  Arch : — 

“We  shortly  expect  to  see  grass,  as  well  as  other 
weeds,  grow  luxuriant  in  the  courts  of  His  Majesty’s 
Castle.” 

Henry  Grattan,  as  “ Posthumous wrote  a public 
letter  in  which  he  said  : — 

“ What  then,  is  the  condition  of  this  country  ? The 
interruption  of  public  works,  and  the  absolute  decay  of 
some ; the  ruin  of  the  silk  manufacture,  which  as  yet 
exists  but  by  the  premium  ; the  wound  to  the  trade  of 
the  metropolis  ; the  bankruptcy  of  the  Dublin  Society; 
the  expiration  of  temporary  statutes ; and  the  support 
of  public  charities,  are  but  trivial  considerations  when 
compared  to  the  suspension  of  an  active,  uncorrupted 
Parliament,  to  the  lapse  of  four  years,  without  one  Act 
except  a Supply  Bill,  to  the  violation  of  truth  even 
from  the  throne,  to  the  intimidation  of  future  virtue, 
to  the  degradation  of  your  Parliament,  and  to  the 
insult  which  has  been  offered  to  your  understanding. 
A General  Election,  the  inconveniences  of  which  you 
bear  to  ensure  virtue  in  your  representatives,  will  now 
be  made  the  punishment  of  their  virtue,  and  you  will 
find  that  your  Parliament  is  to  exist  only  while  it  is 
servile.  Many  there  are  who  think  this  measure  too 
mad  even  for  Townshend  to  advise,  or  Grafton  to 
enjoin.  They  observe  that  the  supporters  of  Govern- 
ment would  suffer  more  than  its  opponents.  But  from 
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the  return  which  our  late  liberalities  have  obtained, 
let  them  judge  of  the  weight  which  gratitude  will  have 
with  this  Ministry.  . . . 

“That  sense  of  honour  for  which  you  have  ever  been 
distinguished,  will  inflict  a heavy  disappointment  upon 
ministerial  malice;  party  and  connection  will  be  lost 
in  the  greater  consideration — that  no  man  should  suffer 
for  his  fidelity.  But  an  upright  choice  alone  will  not 
be  sufficient ; you  will  then  have  a recent  instruction, 
that  the  independence  of  a Parliament  is  the  sure 
prognostic  of  its  dissolution. . . . You  have  no  other 
resource  but  in  your  power — instruct  your  future 
representatives,  that  they  grant  the  Supplies  for  six 
months  only,  in  the  first  instance.  Bely  not  upon 
those  who  have  oppressed  and  deceived  you,  but  upon 
yourselves  and  your  constitutional  powers.  If  the 
people  themselves  be  deficient  in  virtue  or  in  spirit, 
let  them  not  expect  either  in  any  of  the  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  They  have  a thousand  little  interests 
which  contend  with  their  public  virtue,  but  the  people 
at  large  can  have  none.” 

In  the  following  ballad  the  Government  tools  were 
thus  denounced : — 

THE  LIST  OF  THE  PACK. 

To  the  Air  of  “Ballinamony.” 

“ Fellow  citizens  all,  to  my  ballad  give  ear, 

That  we  must  be  undone  I will  make  it  appear, 

Unless  in  defence  of  our  freedom  we  stand, 

’Gainst  Townshend,  that  dunce,  and  his  d able  band. 

Then  kick  out  those  rascally  knaves,  boys, 
Freemen  we  ’ll  be  to  our  graves,  boys, 

Better  be  dead  than  be  slaves,  boys, 

A coffin  or  freedom  for  me. 
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But  plainly  to  prove  what  I here  have  set  down, 
Regardless  or  fearless,  who  smile  or  who  frown, 

As  a palpable  proof  that  all  must  go  to  rack, 

I ’ll  give  you  their  marks  and  a list  of  the  pack. 

Then  kick  out,  etc. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  set  down  Annaly  first, 

The  chief  of  his  favourites  because  he ’s  the  worst, 

To  show  himself  worthy  and  fit  for  his  trust, 

Without  judgment  a judge,  he  makes  justice  unjust. 
Then  kick  out,  etc. 

Frank  Andrews  comes  next,  of  corruption  the  sink, 
What  a dog  he  must  be,  who ’s  a rogue  in  his  drink  ! 

No  wonder  he’s  fat,  since  our  misery’s  his  food, 

And  he  daily  gets  drunk  with  poor  Ireland  s life-blood. 
Then  kick  out,  etc. 

Lo  ! Tisdall  whose  looks  would  make  honest  men  start, 
Who  hangs  out  in  his  face  the  black  sign  of  his  heart, 

If  you  thought  him  no  d his  aim  he  would  miss, 

For  he  would,  if  he  could,  appear  worse  than  he  is. 
Then  kick  out,  etc. 

Yet  Tisdall  unfeeling  and  void  of  remorse, 

Is  still  not  the  worst — Hely  Hutchinson ’s  worse, 

Who  feels  ev  ry  crime,  yet  his  feelings  defies, 

And  each  day  stabs  his  country  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
Then  kick  out,  etc. 

See  squinting  Tyrone  from  the  Primate’s  black  school, 
Whom  merciful  Nature  designed  for  a fool, 

Tyrone  whom  not  even  his  folly  can  save, 

For  in  Nature’s  despite,  he  will  needs  be  a knave. 

Then  kick  out,  etc. 

If  a sinner  repentant  can  angels  delight, 

To  d Is  and  apostates  as  pleasing  a sight, 

Nor  has  there  been  ever  such  bonfires  in  h 3, 

Since  Judas’  fall,  as  when  Osborne  fell. 

Then  kick  out,  etc. 
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But  why  must  I mention  the  Knight  of  Three  Crows  T 
His  name  is  unworthy  of  verse  or  of  prose, 

To  lash  such  a reptile  would  satire  disgrace, 

Tis  but  eas-officios  he  here  has  a place. 

Then  kick  out,  etc. 

Shall  such  wretches  as  these  o’er  our  patriots  prevail, 

And  be  suffered  to  set  our  poor  country  at  sale  % 

No  ; — let  us  all  join  in  defence  of  our  right, 

And  let  Ponsonby,  Shannon,  and  Leinster  unite. 

Then  kick  out,  etc. 

Lord  Townshend,  satisfied  that  he  had  struck 
another  blow  at  Ireland,  and  determined  to  carry  it 
still  further,  in  his  policy  of  establishing  English 
Government,  on  what  he  called  “ a lasting  and  honour- 
able foundation,”  now  in  order  to  quell  the  storm  he 
had  raised,  sent  out  invitations  for  a “ Fancied  Ball.” 
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“ When  Folly  with  her  hydra  head 
Extends  her  empire  o’er  the  land, 

And  stalks  with  giant  stride, 

0 prop  fair  Virtue’s  sinking  cause, 

Defend  our  Rights,  protect  our  Laws, 

And  stem  Corruption’s  tide.” 

— Old  Freeman. 


In  order  to  allay  the  excitement  and  discontent 
occasioned  by  his  Prorogation  of  Parliament,  and 
consequent  distress  in  the  city  and  the  country,  Lord 
Townshend  issued  invitations  for  a Fancy  Ball,  hoping 
thereby  to  please  all  classes, — the  higher  by  affording 
amusement,  and  the  middle  and  lower  by  the  tem- 
porary encouragement  to  trade  and  manufactures  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 

However,  it  seems  to  have  pleased  nobody  very 
particularly,  save,  perhaps,  those  in  the  confidence  of, 
and  sympathy  with  the  Viceroy,  whose  Prorogation 
was  generally  believed  to  damage  the  country,  as  much 
as  the  raids  and  rapines  of  many  of  his  predecessors 
had  done. 

The  projected  Fancy — or  “ Fancied  Ball,”  as  it  was 
called,  was  criticised  in  private  and  in  public,  while 
the  Press  teemed  with  denunciations  and  ridicule. 

Some  one  recalled  the  comedy  from  The  Rehearsal . 
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“The  Two  Kings  of  Brentford.’" 

First  King . — “ Come  now  to  serious  council  we  *11 
advance.” 

Second  King. — “ I do  agree,  but  first  let  "s  have  a 
dance.” 

“ Whereas  our  present  Chief  Governor  . . . has  ad- 
vertised in  the  public  papers  a Fancied  Ball  at  the 
Castle  on  the  19  th  of  March,  as  a substitute  for  the 
Parliament  which  is  not  to  meet  on  the  20th,  and  by 
a subsequent  advertisement,  the  same  day  has  been 
changed  to  the  16th,  in  order  that  gentlemen  may 
attend  to  the  business  of  their  country  at  the  Assizes , 
without  being  deprived  of  the  lucky  opportunity  of 
exposing  themselves  at  the  said  Fancied  Ball,  at  their 
own  proper  charges  and  expense.  And  whereas  it  is 
requested  that  the  said  Fancied  dresses  may  be  of  the 
manufactures  of  this  Kingdom,  to  compensate  the 
manufacturers  for  the  many  good  Laws  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  Parliament,  which  happy 
expedient  will  doubtless  acquire  to  his  Excellency  very 
great  popularity,  without  any  expense,  and  afford  him 
an  ample  field  to  indulge  his  genius  in  caricature , 
without  unnecessarily  adding  to  the  ridicule  of  his  own 
character,  his  Excellency  not  intending  to  appear  in 
Fancy  Dress  but  in  his  own  natural  colours. 

“ It  is  humbly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public,  what  security  may  prudently  be  required  by 
such  persons  as  mean  to  prepare  themselves  for  said 
Ball  at  considerable  expense,  that  they  shall  really  and 
bona  fide  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  them- 
selves in  the  same  Fancy  Dresses  to  the  great  enter- 
tainment of  his  Excellency,  and  comfort  of  the  poor 
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manufacturers,  and  that  the  said  Fancied  Ball  shall 
not  be  adjourned  to  the  20th  of  August,  or  some  long 
day , as  in  those  ticklish  times  of  uncertainty,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  a successor  may  not  hold 
himself  bound  by  the  advertisement  of  his  predecessor , 
nor  will  stand  in  need  of  such  ridiculous  expedients.” 

A play  of  a Fancied  Ball  was  announced  in  the 
theatres,  but  was  suppressed. 

Another  critic  referred  to  the  Regent  of  France, 
who,  while  he  harried  and  plundered  that  country, 
always  inquired  of  his  sub-officers  whether  the  people 
yet  danced  in  the  vineyards ; for  that  the  higher  they 
were  diverted,  the  harder  he  struck,  and  was  said  to 
keep  his  hands  warm  by  keeping  them  in  the  people’s 
pockets. 

Others  deprecated  judging  any  man’s  actions  without 
knowledge  of  motives,  and  thought  that  the  Deputy 
Governor  should  be  forgiven  for  the  premature  dis- 
missal of  the  Great  Council  of  the  Kingdom — having 
seen  his  proclamation  for  holding  another  Assembly  of 
much  greater  importance — that  in  fancied  dress.  The 
first  maxim  of  wisdom  being  Noscet  eipsum,  by 
attending  to  which  his  Excellency  clearly  perceived 
that  he  was  much  better  adapted  to  preside  over 
Mirth's  motley  jovial  crew , than  over  an  Assembly  of 
Senators ; and  that  it  was  at  that  season  of  the  year 
that  the  ancient  Saturnalia  were  held,  during  which 
the  Roman  slaves  were  suffered  to  frisk  and  gambol 
in  the  presence  of  their  masters,  and  wear  each  the 
habit  of  his  own  country,  which,  as  they  were  of  many 
different  nations,  Phrygians,  Cappadocians,  Britons,  etc., 
must  have  produced  a prodigious  variety  of  dresses. 
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Others  again  declared,  that  the  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen  would  not  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  loss  they  had  sustained  by 
the  measure  of  Prorogation. 

It  was  rumoured  that  the  Viceroy  would  not  him- 
self appear  in  fancy  dress,  whereupon  he  was  advised 
to  do  so,  after  the  example  of  the  first  Emperor  of 
Muscovy,  who,  meditating  a descent  upon  Sweden, 
amused  his  people  with  one  of  those  spectacles,  to  take 
off  their  attention  from  the  burden  of  their  taxes.  A 
wedding  was  arranged  for  the  Chief  Jester,  and  the 
mock  Czar  of  Moscow  was  carried  about  in  due  state, 
while  the  real  Czar  was  dressed  like  a boor  of  Frieze- 
land,  and  beat  a drum.  Special  attention  was  called 
to  the  great  number  of  masks  and  fancy  dresses  in  this 
entertainment,  and  the  Viceroy  was  advised  to  imitate 
Peter,  to  be  a drummer,  and  rise  by  merit  like  him. 

Then,  “ A Discontented  Ghost  ” described  the  Irish 
people  as  having  drunk  deep  of  the  Waters  of  Lethe, 
which  left  them  powerless  to  resent  injury,  and  would 
flock  to  the  detested  Ball,  though  it  should  end  in  their 
ruin. 

Dean  Swift’s  memory  was  likewise  appealed  to. 

It  was  also  observed,  that  there  never  was  so  much 
liberality  shown  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  as  in  the 
distribution  of  tickets  for  the  Fancy  Ball,  which  was 
deemed  a substitute  for  the  Parliament,  and  thrown 
out  as  a “ tub  to  a whale.” 

But  the  most  spirited  and  independent  part  of  the 
nation  being  in  mourning  for  its  distresses,  tickets  were 
copiously  distributed  to  magistrates  and  others  that 
would  accept  them,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  “wigs  on  the  green.” 
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Attention  was  likewise  called  to  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Sydney  in  1692,  who,  in  proroguing  Parliament,  pro- 
moted plays  and  sports  to  delude  the  people. 

Henry  Flood,  as  “ Sindercombe”  contributed  the 
following : — 

“To  Lord  Townshend. 

“ March  3 rd,  1770. 

“ My  Lord, — Without  being  a Petronius,  I flatter 
myself  that  I might  add  to  the  elegance  of  your 
pleasures.  Your  festivity  has  sometimes  been  sus- 
pected of  disorder,  and  your  recreations  of  indelicacy. 
You  have  something,  therefore,  in  this  particular  to 
retrieve,  and  if  you  have  raised  any  expectation  by  the 
advertisement  of  a Fancied  Ball,  you  have  that  expecta- 
tion also  to  satisfy.  My  principles  will  not  suffer  me 
to  defend  your  Government,  but  I have  no  animosity 
to  prevent  me  from  contributing  to  your  amusements. 
-.  . . At  the  late  entertainment  in  the  Park,  you  were 
exempted  from  the  Dramatis  Personae.  . . . But  in 

your  own  house  you  are  too  polite  not  to  conform  to 

the  regulation  to  which  you  have  subjected  your 
company.  Neither  do  I suppose  that  you  would  wish 
to  be  merely  a spectator  of  the  follies  of  this  country. 
Notwithstanding  the  weight  of  public  care,  you  must 
be  a little  solicitous  about  the  dress  in  which  you  are 
to  appear  that  evening,  and  as  you  have  postponed 

your  ball  to  a shorter  day,  I wish  to  assist  your 

imagination. 

“ There  are  characters  you  will  avoid.  You  will  not 
appear  like  Mars,  notwithstanding  your  achievements. 
I would  not  have  you  appear  like  any  deity.  Nor, 
though  Com  us  be  one  of  your  ministers,  would  I have 
you  exhibit  in  a Circaean  disguise.  The  middle  path 
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of  the  human  shape  will  be  safest,  and  omitting  the 
antiquated  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome,  I would  re- 
commend to  your  lordship  the  character  of  a mere 
modern.  Nay,  I would  carry  the  peculiarity,  and 
(forgive  me),  the  patriotism  of  the  entertainment  to 
the  greatest  height  in  your  own  person ; and  as  the 
dresses  of  all  your  company  are  to  be  of  Irish  manu- 
facture, I would  have  both  your  dress  and  your 
character  Irish.  You  do  not  intend  to  appear  as  our 
tutelary  saint,  or,  in  appointing  your  day,  you  would 
not  have  avoided  the  17th  of  March.  That,  however, 
will  be  a day  of  jollity,  without  any  particular  industry  ; 
and  perhaps,  like  Titus,  you  did  not  care  to  lose  a day. 
Upon  what  principle  will  you  adopt  your  character  ? 
On  the  principle  of  contrast,  or  on  that  of  resemblance  ? 
Will  you  be  a Swift  or  an  Usher? — a Nangle  or  a 
Soane  ? In  the  one  case,  the  Prime  Sergeant  may 
accompany  you  in  the  character  of  a patriot,  and  your 
friend  Andrews  may  be  dressed  as  Provost  of  Trinity 
College.  In  the  other,  your  new  labourer  in  the 
vineyard,  Mr.  Scott,  may  officiate  as  High  Priest  in 
the  temple  of  Hadlock,  and  the  Bishop  of  Cork  may 
point  to  the  altar  with  a fair  communicant  in  his  hand. 

“Thus,  my  lord,  have  I endeavoured  to  aid  your 
fancy ; concluding  that  this  is  not  a ministerial 
measure,  but  a matter  of  amusement.  For  whatever 
your  enemies  may  say,  I cannot  think  that  even  you 
are  so  infatuated  as  to  imagine  that  the  injuries  of  a 
Nation  are  to  be  expiated  by  a dance,  or  the  clamours 
of  an  exasperated  people  to  be  silenced  by  the 
ludicrous  bustle  of  grotesque  preparations  for  a fan- 
tastic meeting.  “ Sindercombe.” 

As  the  object  of  these  effusions  was  to  criticise  the 
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Lord  Lieutenant,  whose  Protest  and  Prorogation  bade 
fair  to  damage  the  country,  as  much  as  the  lawless 
and  riotous  conduct  of  some  of  his  predecessors  had 
done,  and  as  on  every  dead  wall  his  Excellency's 
proclamations  proroguing  Parliament,  and  assembling 
a Fancy  Ball  were  posted,  it  was  resolved  by  some  of 
the  wits  of  Dublin  to  take  temporary  possession  of 
Baggotrath  Castle,  a venerable  relic  of  other  days, 
which  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  issue  therefrom 
a counter  proclamation,  proroguing  the  Ball,  and 
assembling  Parliament ; thus  : — 

“ By  the  Viceroy  of  good  King  Claus,  and  Secret 
Committee  of  Barataria. 

“ Whereas  ....  A pseudo  Promulgation  signed 
Worldsend,  and  counter-signed  De  la  Poor,  De  la 
Fool,  Polonius,  Brandenburgh,  Anylies,  Bound  Head, 
William  Foundling,  Ph.  Fisdull,  An.  Malcolm,  George 
M‘Boot,  W.  H.  Fortex,  Tho.  Band,  and  F.  Andreretara, 
that  on  the  19th  or  16th  of  March  inst.,  to  commute 
for  all  the  injuries  done  to  this  Island,  a Fancied  Ball, 
styled  Hibernia  Pacata,  is  to  be  given  near  Birming- 
ham Tower,  and  two  more,  soon  intended  by  the 
Prime  Ministers  or  Undertakers  General,  the  one  by 
Jack  Cuckoo  at  Stephen's  Green,  to  be  called  the 
Millennium. . . . Another  near  College  Green,  out  of  the 
Concordance  Money,  as  there  will  be  a great  saving  to 
the  Privy  Purse  by  the  deficiency  of  Balls  this 
winter.  . . . 

“ Now  we,  the  Lord  Deputy  and  our  Secret  Com- 
mittee, taking  the  premises  into  our  comic  considera- 
tion, and  holding  such  offences  in  the  highest  degree 
of  detestation,  and  being  determined  to  bring  the 
contriver  and  abettors  of  all  such  atrocious  and 
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fallacious  crimes  to  condign  contempt,  do  hereby 
publish  and  declare  all  such  fictitious  and  fanciful 
notices  as  aforesaid  to  be  premature,  and  therefore 
to  be  postponed  to  the  1st  day  of  April  next,  so  as 
not  to  infringe  on,  or  profane  the  anniversary  of  our 
tutelar  saint  of  Ireland,  or  the  Eve  of  that  day,  which 
we  will,  and  require  may  be  commemorated  and 
observed  with  all  its  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  at 
our  Castle  of  Baggotrath  and  Ireton’s  Camp,  thereto 
adjoining;  and  that  there  be  free  ingress  and  egress 
for  all  carriages  drawn  by  mules,  who  will  not  be 
beaten  out  of  their  right  road ; but  not  by  Asses, 
though  of  the  true  dun  colour,  neither  by  parti- 
coloured Horses  nor  Prancers,  who  may  deface  or 
tear  up  the  entrenchments.  And  we  further  ordain 
and  order,  that  a Match  of  Hurley  shall  be  then 
played  on  the  common  of  Beggar’s  Bush,  near  the  said 
camp,  by  Dick  Steady,  Dick  Longsword,  George 
M‘Boot,  Geoffry  Midge,  and  their  Teudagh-men,  and 
old  Lillibo,  against  Shane  O’Rorke  ; Sir  Conal  to  keep 
the  goals.  The  long  depending  paper  war  between 
these  two  veterans  to  be  then  decided.  And  we 
further  declare  and  publish  that  the  anti-Christian 
and  Caledonian  game  of  Golf,  some  time  since  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  another 
Monck  at  one  side,  and  the  Principal  of  Brazen  Nose 
College  and  Pool  Fitzgarret  on  the  other,  be  and  is 
hereby  for  ever  abolished. 

“ Given  at  our  Castle  of  Baggotrath,  aforesaid,  near 
Dublin,  the  12th  of  March. 

“ God  save  the  King,  and  let  all  the  People  say  Amen. 

“ Prime  Prigg,  Orator  Higgins,  Snap,  Filch,  Matt 
of  the  Mint/’  etc.,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


“ Prepare  for  the  Castle  a national  scheme, 

The  tickets  of  Hasler — pray,  ladies — your  name ; 
You  T1  see  the  whole  group — the  Court — in  disguise 
An  emblem — that  Statesmen  are  nothing  but  lies.” 


— W.  D.  M.  A . 


f 


The  night  of  St.  Patrick's  Eve  at  length  arrived,  and 
with  it  the  long-expected,  much  discussed,  and  cruelly 
criticised  “Fancied  Ball.” 

Its  avowed  object  was  to  relieve  the  intense  distress 
occasioned  by  the  system  of  government  carried  on, 
especially  the  disastrous  Prorogation  of  Parliament ; 
for  the  guests  were  commanded  to  appear  in  fancy 
dress,  but  of  exclusively  Irish  manufacture,  and  thus 
allay  the  excitement  and  give  temporary  employment. 

It  may  be  observed  that  even  so  small  a matter  as 
the  giving  of  a Ball  durst  not  be  attempted  by  the 
Viceroy  without  special  leave  from  England,  which 
leave  was,  however,  gracefully  accorded ; and  this 
excessive  goodness  of  his  Majesty  to  his  representative 
was  expected  to  be  received  with  due  thankfulness,  and 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  favour  by  a loyal  and  grateful 
people ; and  indeed,  despite  some  scepticism  and  distrust, 
these  latter  tried  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke 
with  as  much  heart  as  they  could  command. 

Accordingly,  as  the  hour  drew  near,  crowds  of  people, 
many  of  whom  had  fabricated  the  materials  of  the 
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various  costumes  they  now  expected  to  behold,  congre- 
gated around  the  approaches  to  the  Castle,  and  as  they 
were  in  good  time,  they  awaited  the  first  arrivals  in  great 
good  humour,  and  momentarily  increasing  in  numbers. 
The  soldiers  on  guard  were  doubled  for  the  occasion. 
These  were  tall  fellows  in  long  great-coats  and  slouched 
hats,  carrying  each  an  Andrea  Ferrara  under  his  arm. 
They  seemed  on  the  best  terms  with  the  people,  and  at 
the  last  moment  rolled  out  barrel  after  barrel  of  ale, 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  waiting  crowds,  who  at  first 
received  them  with  a sensation  of  surprise,  then  of 
indignation,  and  finally,  owing  to  good  advice  from 
some  of  their  number,  took  the  matter  in  good  part 
and  high  humour,  but  advised  the  soldiers — who  had 
acted  under  orders — to  drink  it  themselves. 

When  the  guests  began  to  arrive  in  coaches  and 
chairs,  loud  cheers  were  set  up,  and  a general  rush 
forward  ensued  ; but  recognition  was  difficult,  as  they 
were  variously  disguised  as  Shepherds  and  Shep- 
herdesses, Dominoes,  Cherokee  Chiefs,  Marys  Queens 
of  Scots,  Elizabeths,  King  Hals,  Komeos  and  Juliets, 
Punches,  Don  Quixotes,  and  several  Sanchos.  The  late 
Lord  Mayor  Sankey  was  received  with  cries  of  “Where ’s 
my  wig  V 9 Then  there  followed  Turks  and  Japanese  in 
magnificent  turbans  and  suitable  costume,  Ophelias, 
Othellos,  Black  Hussars,  Washerwomen,  Dutch  Skippers, 
Falstaffs,  Peddlers;  French,  Spanish,  and  Hungarian 
officers — all  in  turn,  amidst  ringing  plaudits,  passed  in 
through  the  gate,  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  “Justice,” 
proceeded  through  the  courtyard  along  the  Colonnade, 
and  by  the  grand  staircase,  lined  with  soldiers,  entered 
the  Viceregal  apartments. 

Below,  the  arrivals  continued,  and  the  crowd  of 
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spectators  was  reinforced  by  many  possessing  superior 
knowledge  of  the  various  notabilities,  and  as  several 
carriages  drove  up  under  the  full  blaze  of  light  of  the 
arcade,  the  occupants  were  pointed  out. 

“That  is  Mrs.  St.  Leger,  as  a Turkish  lady “ and 
that  Lady  Tyrone;”  “and  that  Miss  Beresford  as  a 
Roman  wife.”  “ There’s  Mr.  Gardiner,  a Vandyke,”  and 
“ there ’s  Mrs.  Montgomery  as  Rubens’  wife — hurrah  ! 
— just  as  if  she  had  walked  out  of  a picture,” — “ and  the 
Misses  Montgomery — the  ‘Three  Graces’ — hurrah!” 

The  cheer  was  echoed  long  after  the  three  celebrated 
beauties  and  their  mother  had  disappeared  ; several  less 
distinguished  personages  slipping  in  unobserved.  But 
of  these  there  was  a vast  concourse  of  figures  of  endless 
and  amusing  variety  of  character,  though  the  people 
had  little  or  no  respect  for  many  of  even  the  highest  of 
these,  considering  the  part  played  by  some  of  them  in 
public  affairs,  and  the  ill-won  honours  and  emoluments 
for  which  they  had  sold  their  country ; while  others  had 
sacrificed  all  these  rather  than  betray  that  country’s  in- 
terests. These  latter  they  could  have  almost  worshipped. 

Meantime  the  scene  above  was  brilliant  in  the 
extreme.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  penetrate  the 
incognitos  of  some  of  the  maskers.  One  individual 
hobbled  about  arrayed  in  an  old  hospital  man’s  coat, 
with  a wooden  leg,  several  scars  on  his  face,  and  a label 
on  his  breast  with  the  words:  “Thus  am  I rewarded  for 
my  services.”  It  was  the  Earl  of  Shannon.  He  had 
fought  for  his  country’s  cause,  and  his  country’s  foes 
have  banished  him  from  office  for  his  reward. 

Sir  Edward  Newenham,  Inspector  of  Excise  at 
Skerries,  was  got  up  as  a Chinese  Mandarin,  his  face 
all  lacquered  and  simpering. 
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Every  turn  of  his  Excellency  (who  was  not  in  fancy 
dress)  was  watched  by  friend  and  foe  alike,  and 
attention  became  riveted  upon  him  when  he  was  now 
seen  surrounded  by  the  “ Three  Graces” — living  em- 
bodiments of  Albert  Durer’s  ideal,  and  the  fair  vestal 
of  Rathfarnham  (for  as  Yestal  was  Miss  Monroe  got 
up),  while  her  aunt,  Lady  Loftus,  appeared  as  a Grecian 
matron,  casting  furtive  glances  at  Lady  Townshend, 
who  represented  the  matronhood  of  Rome. 

Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  who  was  attired  as  a boat- 
swain, and  who  was  known  to  be  a great  admirer  of  the 
Queen  of  Beauty,  seemed  evidently  jealous  of  a Spanish 
Toroman,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the  more 
favoured  suitor,  all  but  accepted  by  Miss  Monroe 
herself,  but  discountenanced  by  her  aunt  and  uncle. 
This  latter  personage,  it  was  the  Viceroy's  aim  to  gain 
over  to  his  Administration ; and  as  the  surest  way  to 
the  graces  of  Lord  Loftus  was  by  due  attention  to  his 
niece,  this  attention  the  Lord  Lieutenant  accordingly 
hastened  to  pay,  ably  seconded  by  his  consort.  But 
neither  was  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Montgomery 
to  be  despised  ; indeed  his  Excellency  was  most  anxious 
to  gain  him  over  also,  and  took  care  not  to  offend  him 
by  a seeming  preference  for  the  Rathfarnham  belle  over 
his  three  peerless  daughters,  who  were  formidable 
rivals.  Opinions  differed  as  to  which  of  the  “ Three 
Graces”  bore  off  the  palm — the  blooming  Thalia,  the 
Muse  of  Comedy,  the  bright,  beautiful  Aglaia,  or  the 
mirthful  Charis. 

“ Come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 

In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne, 

And  by  man  heart-easing  mirth.” 
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At  this  time,  however,  none  could  see  to  what  a pitch 
their  rivalsh ip  was  soon  destined  to  reach. 

But  now  a commotion  was  occasioned  in  the  crowded 
room  by  the  entrance  of  a “Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,” 
in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Bellamont.  There  was 
a standing  quarrel  between  this  nobleman  and  the 
Viceroy,  anent  military  promotion,  for  which  the  former 
had  paid  £7,000  some  years  before,  but  had  never 
received  the  promotion.  He  had  early  appealed  to 
Lord  Townshend,  who  had  sent  him  on  a fools  errand 
to  London,  and  had  since  studiously  and  insultingly 
avoided  him,  having  on  one  occasion  gone  so  far  as  to 
turn  his  back  upon  him. 

To  the  onlookers  the  Earl’s  face  was  now  a study, 
while  the  Viceroy  seemed  painfully  aware  of  the 
situation  and  appeared  to  relent. 

“ I demand  an  audience,  your  Excellency ,”  the  Earl 
was  heard  to  say,  angrily. 

“ I will  grant  it  to-morrow  at  one  o’clock/’  was  the 
Viceregal  reply ; upon  which  Lord  Bellamont,  with  a 
ceremonious  though  haughty  salute,  turned  and  left, 
carrying  with  him  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
assemblage. 

He  had  not  long  gone  when  another  important 
individual  entered.  This  was  the  Marquis  of  Kildare 
as  a Welsh  schoolmaster,  with  a bunch  of  rods  in  his 
bosom.  And  after  him  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  as  Cupid  in 
King  Arthur,  and  his  attendant,  a foreign  genius. 
Hear  him  singing,  “ ’Tis  I,  ’tis  I that  has  warmed  you.” 

“ He  wanted  some  one  to  sing  to  him  and  to  warm 
him,  for  he  was  well  hooted  and  hissed  in  the  streets,” 
said  Lord  Lanesborough,  coming  up,  dressed  in  a milk- 
white  surplice  without  a spot,  in  one  hand  an  old 
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umbrella,  and  in  the  other  a paper  with  the  words : 
“ That  you  may  take  from  me,  but  my  garment  you 
cannot.” 

“ Bravo,  my  Lord  Lanesborough,  I’ll  warrant  you 
received  an  ovation  on  your  way  here,”  said  Lord 
Shannon. 

“ I am  proud  to  say  that  I did,  as  I hear  also  did 
you,  my  lord,  and  your  colleague,  the  Speaker.  Ah ! 
here  he  is  with  Mrs.  Ponsonby.” 

At  this  moment  the  pair  indicated,  entered — the 
Speaker  in  the  character  of  Hawthorne,  in  “ Love  in  a 
Village,”  singing : — 

“ Who  cares  a jot, 

I value  them  not” 

His  wife  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  as  an  Irish 
matron  with  an  azure  blue  scarf  over  her  right  shoulder, 
with  the  words  embroidered  in  silver  : — 

“ O Liberty ! 0 my  Country !” 

“Ha!”  exclaimed  Langrishe,  “here  indeed  is  the 
Genius  of  Ireland  ” 

They  shook  hands,  the  Ponsonbys  with  the  Earl  of 
Shannon  drifted  to  another  part  of  the  great  room. 
The  music  had  been  playing  for  some  time,  and  now 
dancing  commenced,  being  formally  opened  by  the 
Viceroy  and  Vicereine. 

Just  as  the  first  dance  ended,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dennis, 
one  of  the  Viceregal  chaplains,  came  up  arrayed  to 
personate  a certain  senator  whom  it  was  the  fashion  of 
the  Castle  courtiers  to  abuse,  and  whose  gouty  lameness 
was  now  well  imitated  by  the  scarcely  less  gouty 
divine,  who  strutted  before  his  patron  in  awkward 
mimicry  of  the  popular  tribune.  But  worse  still,  he 
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sported  a wig  which  he  had  got  made  in  imitation  of 
the  grey  hairs  of  the  venerable  leader. 

But  this  inhuman  mimicry,  instead  of  pleasing  the 
Viceroy,  as  was  intended,  only  inspired  him  with 
disgust  and  annoyance,  the  more  so  as  these  sentiments 
evidently  pervaded  the  breasts  of  those  present,  to 
please  whom  as  well  as  to  give  vent  to  his  own  feelings, 
he  said  severely  : — 

16  Dr.  Dennis,  you  think  you  scarify  Dr.  Lucas,  while 
in  fact  you  but  scalp  yourself.” 

This  was  an  unexpected  cut,  and  the  divine  not 
knowing  what  to  say,  mumbled  out  that  some  one  had 
taken  his  domino,  and  he  was  thrown  back  upon  this 
mask. 

But  Lord  Townshend  had  turned  on  his  heel,  and  the 
discomfited  doctor  hobbled  off. 

His  Excellency  was  now  engaged  in  conversation 
with  the  Prime  Sergeant  arrayed  as  a hermit,  and 
seemingly  endeavouring  to  impress  something  upon 
him,  but  he  now  inclined  to  become  merry,  began 
to  chaff  Provost  Andrews,  whom  he  styled  “ Merry 
Andrew,”  for  ogling  the  Queen  of  Beauty — Dr.  Dennis 
now  forgotten  and  again  playing  the  buffoon — Courtney 
the  Scribbler,  and  Jephson  the  Mimus,  kindred  spirits, 
the  “ Wagstaffe ” of  the  Mercury , and  others  of  that 
ilk.  But  the  proprietor  of  the  Mercury , James  Hoey, 
though  in  full  sympathy  for  business  and  political 
purposes,  fought  shy  of  their  social  buffoonery,  the 
more  so  as  on  the  present  occasion  he  had  with  him  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  but  lately  married.  But  George 
Falkiner,  though  his  rival,  made  common  cause  with 
his  staff  as  if  to  make  amends  for  his  aloof-standing. 

And  now  Tisdall,  the  Attorney-General,  got  up  as  a 
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scavenger,  broom  and  all,  with  visage  of  Erebus,  was 
approaching  the  Viceroy,  who,  on  seeing  him,  rushed 
into  his  arms,  crying : — 

“ Save  me,  Tisdall — save  me — don’t  let  little  Hutchin- 
son near  me.  See  him  coming — save  me  !” 

And  the  Prime  Sergeant,  dressed  out  this  time  as 
Richard  III.,  hunch  and  all,  moved  solemnly  towards 
the  jolly  Viceroy,  who  kept  dodging  behind  the 
Attorney-General,  Hutchinson’s  looks  being  in  keeping 
with  the  awe-inspiring  aspect  of  his  prototype  in  the 
Tower,  though  the  hapless  young  princes  were  but 
sadly  caricatured  by  their  incongruous  representatives, 
the  dismal  looking  scavenger  of  the  law,  and  the  half- 
muddled  Vice-King,  who  crouched  behind  Tisdall  and 
cast  fearful  glances  at  the  approaching  messenger  of 
evil  omen,  who  breathed  forth  in  a loud  and  fearful 
whisper  heard  by  all  in  the  now  hushed  assembly : — 

“ Beware,  my  lord,  of  the  Earl  of  Bellamont.” 

“What  is  he  going  to  do  to  me?”  almost  whined 
the  real  representative  of  royalty  to  the  mock  repro- 
duction of  a long  departed  monarch. 

“ He  will  cut  your  head  off.” 

“ I ’ll  cut  his  head  off!  Ho  ! there,  varlets,  bring  me 
my  sword !”  and  the  Viceroy  sprung  up,  his  mood  all 
changed  from  maudlin  melancholy  to  frenzied  phantasy, 
laying  about  him  with  his  sword  to  the  mortal  terror 
of  his  guests,  who  beat  a hasty  retreat,  and  fled  in  dire 
disorder — half  joke,  half  earnest — a medley  mass  of 
curious  incongruities,  leaving  the  ogre  of  the  Castle  to 
the  care  of  the  faithful  few,  his  three  sable  attendants, 
Io,  Mio,  and  Ario;  or  Tisdall,  Hutchinson,  and  Lill — 
three  Gorgons,  but  of  the  masculine  gender,  the  very 
antithesis  of  the  “ Three  Graces.” 
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Penetrating  the  outer  darkness,  made  visible  by  the 
dim  uncertain  light  of  the  oil  lamps,  the  guests  dis- 
covered that  the  guards  on  duty  were  hopelessly  intoxi- 
cated, having  partaken  copiously  of  the  ale  refused  by 
the  populace,  who,  beyond  the  throwing  of  a few  stones, 
behaved  well,  and  gallantly  cheered  the  maskers  home. 

The  next  day,  Lord  Bellamont  sought  the  promised 
audience.  Among  the  aides-de-camp  present  were 
Colonels  Cunningham,  Frazer  and  Walsh,  the  latter  of 
whom  he  desired  to  announce  his  arrival.  But  Colonel 
Walsh  returned  only  to  address  all  the  others  present 
waiting  their  audiences,  and  to  assure  them  that  his 
Excellency  would  see  them  at  once  in  their  turn. 
Then  turning  to  Lord  Bellamont  he  said : — 

“ His  Excellency  commands  me  to  tell  your  lordship 
that  he  is  not  at  leisure  to-day  ; that  he  does  military 
business  on  Wednesdays,  and  other  business  on  Thurs- 
days. That  if  your  lordship  comes  on  either  of  those 
days,  and  that  his  Excellency  shall  be  at  leisure,  he 
will  see  you  among  others  in  your  turn.  At  present 
your  lordship  need  not  wait.” 

To  which  Lord  Bellamont  replied : — 

“ Sir,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  inform  his  Excellency 
that  as  a peer  of  the  realm,  I have  a right  to  audience. 
But  if  his  Excellency  does  not  know  what  he  owes  to 
me,  I know  what  I owe  to  myself,  and  therefore  will 
not  wait  upon  him  here  or  elsewhere.  I will  write  a 
letter  to  his  Excellency,  stating  my  business,  and  to 
which  I hope  he  will  show  due  attention,  as  it  nearly 
concerns  a respectable  corps  of  officers,”  saying  which, 
the  Earl,  with  a polite  bow  to  all  present,  disap- 
peared. 

Then  said  Walsh  to  his  fellow  aide,  “So,  Cunning- 
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ham,  the  great  Earl  of  Bellamont  wants  your  Adjutant- 
Generalsbip.,, 

“My  Adjutant-Generalship,1 ” was  the  reply.  “Ha? 
I have  been  offered  £500  a year  to  resign  it  to  Colonel 
Luttrel,  the  Kings  favourite,  and  I refused.” 

“ But  you  will  resign  it,”  said  Frazer, 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?" 

“ Why,  mon,  don't  you  see  the  game  that 's  intill. 
Don't  you  ken  the  service  Luttrel  gev  the  Gournant  in 
the  Middlesex  Election  against  Wilkes?  Whar'id  be 
the  Dook  o'  Grafton's  Administration,  but  for  Luttrel. 
And  isn't  the  Laird  North  bound  to  requite  him  ? And 
isn't  the  King  under  the  influence  of  his  mither,  the 
Dowager  Princess  o'  Wales,  and  o'  his  tutor,  the  Laird 
Bute,  and  isn't  our  ain  Townshen*  'ithin  the  tool  o' 
Bute  ? Eb,  mon  V9 

“ But  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  Lord  Bellamont  t" 
asked  Cunningham. 

“ This/'  said  Walsh,  “ that  though  you  may  not  be 
compelled  to  resign  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Patriot,  you 
may  be  in  that  of  the  King’s  favourite.” 

“ Exactly,”  said  Frazer.  “ Either  Gisborne,  or  you, 
or  I,  or  mebbe  Laird  Bellamont,  or  the  whole  lot  o'  us, 
'ill  pay  the  piper  that  Luttrel  may  dance,  for  he's  no 
fule,  not  he.  He 'ill  be  paid  for  his  wark,  and  the 
Laird  Townshen'  'ithin  kens  it  week” 

The  three  men  separated,  and  while  it  was  clear  that 
the  canny  Scot  had  the  advantage  of  his  superior  officer 
in  reading  the  signs  of  the  times,  yet  could  neither 
have  foreseen  that  these  proceedings  would  one  day  lead 
up  to  an  almost  tragic  ending. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 


4 4 A Tisdall’s  depth, 

A Townshend’s  wit, 

Is  not  for  plodding  business  fit.” 

— Howard. 

“ Though  few  there  are  in  this  degenerate  Isle, 

Who  spurn  the  villain’s  ire,  and  scorn  his  smile, 

Who  greatly  dare  to  brave  the  threats  of  power, 

Though  artful  Tisdall  tempt,  or  fortune  lower.” 

— Old  Freeman. 


To  return  to  Lord  Loftus : it  will  be  remembered  that 
at  a time  when  so  many  deserted  their  country’s  cause, 
the  Viceroy  was  much  enraged  at  the  fidelity  of  this 
nobleman  to  that  cause,  and  to  his  leader  and  friend, 
John  Ponsonby,  a course  of  action  which  had  done 
him  much  credit,  as  it  secured  not  only  himself,  but 
also  his  own  large  following,  for  he,  too,  was  one  of  the 
lesser  leaders,  and  consequently,  a valuable  follower 
to  whatever  power  he  gave  his  allegiance.  Conse- 
quently, the  action  of  this  one  nobleman  alone  greatly 
hampered  the  Government  in  its  designs  upon  the 
liberties  of  Ireland,  and  strengthened  in  proportion 
the  country  of  his  birth  in  its  hour  of  trial. 

This  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  so  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant set  about  endeavouring  to  effect  his  downfall. 
But  threats  and  promises  alike  proved  futile,  and  the 
Viceroy  was  in  despair  till  he  was  favoured  by  an 
unforeseen  circumstance. 
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Now  this  nobleman  had  been  till  recently  the  Hon. 
Henry  Loftus.  His  elder  brother,  Nicholas,  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  family  title  and  estates,  and  had 
been  married  to  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Gustavus  Hume,  of  Castle  Hume,  in  the  County 
Fermanagh.  On  his  death,  his  only  son  Nicholas 
succeeded,  bat  he,  too,  died  in  1769,  on  which  his 
uncle  Henry  became  Lord  Loftus,  and  inherited  the 
family  estates,  to  which  none  could  dispute  his  title. 
But  he  also  became  possessed  of  the  Hume  property, 
and  to  this,  exception  was  taken  by  the  Hume  heir, 
and  law  proceedings  threatened. 

These  matters  are  thus  referred  to  in  the  History  of 
Barataria : — 

“ There  was  a man  in  Barataria  whose  name  was 
Henrico,  the  Count  Loftonzo — a man  high  in  rank — 
eminent  in  possessions, — who  inherited  the  great  quali- 
fications of  a numerous  following ; but  in  early  life, 
so  humble  had  been  his  condition,  that  a connection 
with  an  illustrious  family  was  scarcely  able  to  preserve 
his  person  from  obscurity,  or  his  circumstances  from 
indigence.  The  near  relations  of  affinity  seemed  to 
have  had  a laudable  direction,  when  for  a course  of 
years  they  had  been  employed  in  furnishing  shelter  to 
the  man  in  Barataria  who  most  stood  in  need  of  it. 

“ Don  John”  (that  is  John  Ponsonby),  “a  chief  of 
high  rank  and  an  illustrious  house,  had  long  enjoyed 
the  first  power  and  most  extensive  influence  in  Bara- 
taria. To  this  person  the  Count  had  united  himself  in 
early  life,  before  wealth  and  honours  had  directed  their 
current  towards  him,  and  whilst  as  yet  Fortune  con- 
tinued to  frown,  where  Nature  had  frowned  before. 
Don  John  was  a man  who  to  eminent  qualities,  added 
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unusual  softness  of  soul.  He  recollected  that  Henrico 
was  his  kinsman.  . . . He  was  poor,  and  John  had 
compassion  on  him.  He  was  friendless,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged him.  He  therefore  . . . procured  a 
subsistence  from  the  state  for  Henrico,  and  ...  by  a 
public  stipend  enabled  his  wife  to  purchase  silken 
apparel  and  . . . play  at  costly  games.  . . . Thus  it 
happened  that  Henrico  had  faithfully  adhered  to  Don 
John  whilst  the  latter  had  power , or  the  former  wanted 
protection . But  when  Sancho”  (Lord  Townshend) 
“ commenced  his  attack  on  the  freedom  of  Barataria, 
by  depriving  her  of  the  Cortes,  Henrico,  through  the 
wantonness  of  Fortune,  had  become  enriched  by  great 
possessions  — distinguished  by  honours,  and  fortified 
by  powerful  dependencies.  Sancho  judged  that  as 
Henrico  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  he  no 
longer  remembered  the  assistance  he  had  received. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  Count,  and  besought  him 
to  cast  away  from  his  mind  all  idle  obligations,  and 
separate  himself  from  all  connection  with  Don  John, 
his  kinsman — that  he  should  not  conform  his  conduct 
to  the  dictates  of  gratitude,  lest  it  might  appear  to  be 
the  result  of  dependence — that  he  should  join  and 
associate  his  great  powers , his  great  connections , his 
honourable  name , his  high  abilities , his  personal 
fortitude , and  captivating  manners  with  the  Court  of 
Barataria”  (Ireland),  “ under  the  direct  influence  and 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  Spanish”  ( i.e . 
English)  “Ministry.  Thus  that  the  honours  of  Old 
Spain”  (England)  “and  the  plunder  of  Barataria” 
(Ireland)  “ would  dignify  him  and  his  dependents. 
Thus  far  had  the  artifice  of  Sancho  applied  itself  to 
the  weakness  and  vanity  of  Henrico.  . . . Absurdity 
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and  ambition,  ’tis  true,  had  occupied  a fair  proportion 
of  the  mind  of  Henrico ; yet  did  it  likewise  entertain 
several  humbler  guests,  amongst  which  . . . was  a 
perception  of  danger . Great  as  his  possessions  were, 
the  tenure  was  precarious.  They  were  not  the  rights 
of  inheritance,  nor  the  acquirements  of  purchase  ; but 
we  rather  consider  them  as  enjoyed  under  the  title  of 
conquest.  The  rightful  heir  had  been  disappointed  by 
the  testament  of  the  late  Count  Loftonzo  Hume  Eli,  over 
whose  imbecility  Henrico  so  far  triumphed  as  to  compel 
him  to  a surrender  of  his  maternal  demesnes  into  the 
hands  even  of  Henrico  himself.  But  still,  though  the 
enjoyment  of  those  possessions  was  delightful,  the 
duration  of  that  enjoyment  appeared  to  the  fears  of 
Henrico  as  capable  of  doubt.  The  free-will  gifts  of 
captivity,  and  the  disposing  powers  of  mental  incapacity 
were  matters  at  which  the  laws  might  cavil. 

“ This  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Henrico  was  to 
be  a new  key  to  his  conversion,  for  the  management 
of  which  an  instrument  entirely  proportioned  to  the 
purpose  had  been  selected.” 

The  account  having  reached  this  stage  goes  on  to 
describe  the  instrument,  who  was  none  other  than 
Philip  Tisdall,  styled  in  Baratarian  language,  “ Don 
Philip  the  Moor,”  from  his  very  dark  complexion  and 
gloomy  countenance.  He  was  the  Attorney-General, 
and  was  besides  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court.  The 
above  authority  says  that  to  his  table  resorted  all 
“who  wished  to  enjoy  without  remorse  those  public 
emoluments  which  are  the  purchase  of  infidelity,”  and 
that  amongst  these  visitors  was  a young  barrister 
named  Helen,  who  had  become  the  legal  adviser  of 
Loftonzo.  Then  the  account  goes  on : — 
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“ Thus  by  an  unsuspected  channel  were  new  terrors 
added  to  the  natural  timidity  of  Henrico.  He  was 
informed  that  the  title  to  his  extensive  territory  de- 
pended on  a testament,  the  validity  of  which  was 
determinable  within  Don  Philip's  jurisdiction.  That 
by  adhering  to  old  engagements  and  national  regards, 
he  would  forfeit  that  friendly  disposition  in  his  judge, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  equal  justice.  That  the  final 
adjudication  of  this  great  cause  resided  in  the  supreme 
assembly  of  the  grandees  of  Spain”  (i.e.  the  English 
House  of  Lords),  “ where  Sancho  had  a suffrage,  which 
suffrage  the  Count  might  ensure  or  alienate  as  his 
conduct  should  be  friendly  or  hostile  to  his  Government 
in  Barataria.  . . . These  arguments  made  a sufficient 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Henrico.  But  Sancho  having 
particular  reason  to  know  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  had 
on  the  promises  of  fear  or  the  attachments  of  infidelity, 
thought  that  no  security  had  been  taken  for  the 
allegiance  of  the  Count,  whilst  there  yet  remained  any 
further  bond  whereby  to  render  the  tie  indissoluble. 
The  considerations  of  fame  and  fortune  had  been 
notably  discussed,  and  dexterously  reconciled.  And 
though  views  of  ambition  and  interest  had  gained 
ground  on  the  mind  of  Loftonzo,  there  was  another 
power  that  held  the  dominion  of  his  soul.” 

This  “ power”  was  brought  unexpectedly  into  play 
by  a sad  event  which  occurred  about  this  time,  and 
which  shall  be  noticed  presently. 

Pascal , in  a letter  to  Lord  Loftus,  says : — 

“ You  are  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  allowed  the 
impunity  of  little  knaves.  If  our  present  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant thought  that  a meeting  of  Parliament  would  be 
a benefit  to  the  country,  he  would  not  grant  it.  Your 
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lordship,  it  is  said,  by  becoming  an  apostate  has 
emboldened  him  to  hold  a session  which  he  means  to 
be  fatal  to  this  country.  Degenerate  as  the  age  is,  I 
cannot  believe  it.  . . . From  the  scanty  pittance  of  a 
second  brother,  once  glad,  by  the  interest  of  your  friends, 
to  get  £400  a year  and  a little  pension  for  your  wife, 
you  have  risen  to  a redundant  fortune,  accompanied 
with  a numerous  and  obedient  following  in  Parliament. 
Has  your  mind  been  only  elated,  not  enlarged  by 
prosperity?  Are  you  insensible  to  the  blessings  of 
freedom  ? . . . 

“ Remember  who  were  your  friends  when  you  had  not 
fortune.  Remember  when  your  present  property  was 
at  stake,  by  what  influence  the  die  was  cast  in  your 
favour.  Remember  you  are  to  decide  whether  that 
Privy  Council — a seat  in  which  you  so  lately  solicited 
in  vain,  and  from  which  you  may  be  expelled  to-morrow 
— shall  grant  away  the  money  of  the  nation ; or  the 
Commons  with  whom  you  have  a weight  which  no 
Governor,  except  your  folly  co-operates,  can  destroy. 

“ The  eyes  of  the  public  are  upon  you.  Gratitude, 
family  affection,  private  faith,  and  public  consistency, 
call  aloud  to  you.  You  have  still  an  option  between 
honour  and  infamy,  but  the  first  day  of  the  session  will 
close  the  alternative.  In  the  dream  of  affluence  and 
amidst  the  soothing  of  deceivers,  you  may  have  forgot 
your  condition.  I wish  to  awaken,  not  to  wound;  to 
prevent,  and  not  to  punish.” 

In  another  letter  he  said : — 

“ You  cannot  be  so  weak  as  to  suppose  that  the 
Government  whose  end  it  is  to  destroy  all  followings 
in  this  country,  except  a venal  following  upon  them- 
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selves,  will  wish  to  multiply  your  adherents.  On  the 
contrary,  you  must  see  that  they  will  be  perpetually  on 
the  watch  to  detach  your  troops,  and  when  once  you 
make  them  mercenaries,  some  will  desert.  But  some 
are  in  place  already,  and  if  they  were  to  forfeit  their 
offices  by  adhering  to  you  against  Government,  you 
think  you  would  be  obliged  to  make  them  compensa- 
tion. . . . The  suspension  of  any  one  article  of  expense 
at  Rathfarnham  would  compensate.  . . . 

“ The  officious  world  will  talk  as  if  the  litigation  in 
which  you  are  still  engaged,  for  a great  part  of  that 
property,  were  the  clue  to  your  defection.  They  say 
that  a great  officer  of  the  law,  who  is  your  statesman  as 
well  as  your  advocate,  has  expressed  shrewd  doubt  of 
your  success  upon  an  appeal  to  England,  if  you  should 
oppose  Administration.  . . . Has  then  the  black 
emissary  told  you  that  the  House  of  Lords  of  Great 
Britain,  in  their  capacity  of  final  judicature,  regardless 
of  the  merits  of  your  case,  will  ask  only  whether  the 
friends  of  Lord  Loftus,  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Ireland,  opposed  or  supported  Lord  Townshend  ? Has 
he  had  the  impudence  to  persuade  you  of  this ; and 
have  you  had  the  wisdom  to  be  persuaded  ? . .*  . 
Having  encouraged  and  led  him  (Ponsonby)  on  to  resist 
Administration,  what  will  be  said  if  you  desert  him  to 
abet  that  Administration  ? If  with  all  your  force  you 
opposed  the  Privy  Council  Money  Bill  last  session, 
what  will  be  said  if  in  this  session  you  support,  with 
all  your  might,  the  Protest  and  Prorogation  ? If  the 
first  time  you  spoke  as  a peer,  you  abused  Lord 
Townshend  in  language  which  gentlemen  do  not  use, 
what  will  the  world  say  of  your  spirit  or  consistency  if 
you  become  his  tool  ? Insolence  and  brutality  are 
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never  thought  the  best  representatives  of  fortitude,  but 
if  meanly  retracted,  they  stand  for  something  else. 

“One  other  foundation  of  influence  to  you  I had 
forgot.  I mean  your  property.  But  this,  instead  of 
justifying  a dishonourable  revolt,  would  be  the  heaviest 
aggravation  of  it.  And  yet  it  is  whispered  that  this, 
which  ought  to  be  your  strength,  is  your  weakness. 
Extraordinary  causes  are  naturally  sought  for  extra- 
ordinary effects.  The  present  Viceroy  must  infallibly 
in  a few  months  be  removed ; and  upon  the  first 
change  you  will  find  your  folly;  despised  by  friends, 
renounced  by  relations,  cast  off  by  Government,  and 
hooted  at  by  a nation.  ...  Go  to  the  Castle,  and  if  you 
are  resolved  on  rapine  (to  use  the  simile  you  politely 
applied  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant),  act  like  a highwayman 
rather  than  like  a pickpocket.  Apply  the  blunderbuss 
of  your  gang  to  Lord  Townshend’s  breast,  and  bid  him 
deliver . You  will  find  your  error,  and  if  you  cannot 
go  forward  to  profit,  endeavour  to  return  to  honour.” 

But  when  a false  step  is  once  taken,  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  arrest  the  downward  career. 

Every  blandishment  was  used  to  withdraw  from  his 
leader  the  lord  of  Rathfarnham,  and  a circumstance 
now  occurred  which  gave  a new  and  more  effectual 
force  to  these  intrigues. 

“The  Countess,  his  (Lord  Townshend’s)  consort,  was 
a lady  of  singular  spirit  and  unanimity.” 

But  about  this  period,  i.e.  September  1770,  she 
departed  this  life  at  Leixlip  Castle,  and  thus  opened 
out  to  the  Viceregal  widower  a new  channel  for  the 
exercise  of  his  statecraft. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


“Sancho,  having  despatched  all  these  weighty  concerns  in  the 
space  of  one  morning,  thought  the  evening  his  own,  and  dedicated 
it  accordingly  to  festivity  and  pleasure.  He  flew  to  the  fandango 
of  Rafarmo,  where  the  wonted  jocularity  of  Francisco  del  Bumperoso 
descended  from  the  slumber  of  Loftonzo,  and  the  bright  refinement 
of  the  lovely  Dorothea  threw  a pious  shade  over  the  unpolished 
confidence  of  her  aunt,  the  Countess.” — Baratariana. 


These  events  are  thus  referred  to : — 

“Sancho,  some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Barataria, 
sustained  a heavy  affliction  ; which  was  attended  with 
one  notable  peculiarity  — that  of  being  the  single 
instance  wherein  the  sentiments  of  the  Baratarians  and 
their  Governor  had  been  united  or  similar.  Death 
had  deprived  him  of  the  Baroness  Ferrara,  his  consort 
— a lady  of  high  birth  and  fortune,  adorned  by  the 
most  eminent  virtues  and  amiable  manners.  Wherever 
her  influence  could  extend,  it  was  the  influence  of 
benefaction ; and  where  her  power  could  not  gratify, 
her  affability  conciliated.  To  her  husband  she  left 
everything  to  lament — she  was  the  splendour  of  his 
station ; she  was  the  solace  of  his  hours  of  sobriety  ; 
and  if  anything  like  refinement  grew  about  his  palace 
or  his  person,  it  was  the  hand  of  the  Baroness  that 
planted  it  there. 

And  here  we  must  give  the  praises  that  are  due  to 
the  generosity  and  candour  of  the  people  of  Barataria. 
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At  this  time,  though  they  saw  that  the  constitution 
of  their  country  had  been  invaded,  their  commerce 
destroyed,  and  their  condition  desperate,  yet  did  they 
here  forget  themselves  and  cast  away  from  their  minds 
all  sense  of  their  injuries.  Here  generous  compassion 
suspended  their  just  resentment.  Here  their  lamenta- 
tions were  poured  out  at  the  tomb  of  departed  excellence, 
and  here  did  they  mingle  their  tears  with  the  tears  of 
their  undoer.  And  indeed  the  history  of  all  ages  have 
represented  those  benevolent  islanders  as  a people 
jealous  of  their  testimony  to  superior  merit,  wherever 
they  have  found  it,  whether  among  adversaries  or  friends 
— in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  or  the  laurels  of  a com- 
petitor. On  this  event  they  lamented  that  so  much 
virtue  had  departed ; that  so  little  had  been  left 
behind.” 

Thus  for  a time  was  resentment  allayed.  But  the 
strain  of  the  generosity  of  the  people  was  not  destined 
to  be  of  long  duration.  It  is  possible  that  the  Viceroy 
would  have  mourned  his  consort  much  longer  than  he 
did  were  it  not  for  the  political  exigencies  of  his 
situation. 

As  it  was,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  much  longer 
delay  the  meeting  of  Parliament;  and  it  was  all- 
important  that  his  Administration  should  be  supported 
by  a majority  of  the  House.  The  means  he  took  to 
secure  that  end  we  have  already  seen  in  his  treatment 
of  friends  and  foes.  But  now  a new  avenue  of  intrigue 
was  opened  up. 

To  gain  over  Lord  Loftus  had  become  indispensably 
necessary ; and  for  this  purpose  the  good  offices  of 
Lady  Loftus  were  of  paramount  importance ; and  as  for 
their  incomparable  niece,  what  opportunities  were  not 
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possible  to  the  newly  widowed  Chief  Governor,  of 
strengthening  his  Administration  by  sharing  with  her 
the  vacant  moiety  of  his  deputed  throne ! But  even 
while  such  thoughts  surged  through  his  mind,  the 
sudden  remembrance  of  another  divinity  made  him 
hesitate,  but  recollecting  all  that  was  at  stake,  sum- 
moned fresh  courage  to  his  aid.  Among  other  impor- 
tant personages,  it  was  desirable  to  win  over  Sir 
William  Montgomery,  and  as  he  was  difficult  to  manage, 
the  Viceroy  bethought  him  of  reaching  the  baronet 
through  his  daughters  the  “ Three  Graces.” 

Accordingly  he  commenced  to  pay  his  addresses  to  that 
particular  fair  one  of  the  fair  trio,  supposed  to  represent 
Aglaia,  and  for  whom  he  began  to  feel  a real  affection, 
though  at  times  he  may  have  doubted  if  he  knew  his 
true  mind. 

The  praises  of  the  Dublin  belles  were  thus  rendered 
by  Samuel  White  : — 

“ Three  forms  like  these  had  Paris  seen 
Of  old  on  Ida’s  fabled  brow, 

The  lovely  preference  I ween, 

Had  scarcely  been  decided  now. 

For  sure  ’twere  difficult  to  say, 

On  whom  the  envied  lot  should  fall, 

When  each  could  boast  (as  each  here  may), 

The  blended  excellence  of  all. 

Yet  truth  to  speak,  had  I the  fruit, 

Lest  rage  in  sister  hearts  should  glow, 

I ’d  end  at  once  the  whole  dispute, 

And  give  the  Apple  to  Monroe.” 

With  this  latter  sentiment  the  Viceroy  now  seemed 
to  agree,  whatever  his  real  feelings  might  have  been. 
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He  again  remembered  the  peer  whose  will-case  still 
swung  in  the  balance;  and  he  remembered  too,  his 
lovely  niece,  Miss  Monroe,  whom  his  fickle,  or  perhaps 
his  political  mind  sometimes  preferred  to  the  bright 
Aglaia. 

Says  Langrishe : — 

“ Though  this  (his  wife’s  death)  was  a matter  of 
sincere  concern  to  Sancho’s  heart,  it,  however,  became 
a new  circumstance  of  power  to  his  Administration. 
The  first  station  in  female  pre-eminence  was  now 
unoccupied  ; and  there  was  a vacancy  in  the  first  office 
under  the  Governor — even  a participation  of  the  throne 
of  Yicegerency.  . . . 

“ As  this  was  the  first  office  open  to  female  ambition 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Countess  Loftonzo 
was  the  first  to  aspire  to  it.  She  communicated  the 
frenzy  of  this  sentiment  to  the  Count — adding  in  an 
ecstasy  of  grandeur,  ‘ that  the  world  should  see  her  niece, 
Donna  Dorothea  Del  Monroso,  raise  her  head  above  the 
proudest  families  of  the  island ; that  she  would  sustain 
with  dignity,  and  embellish  by  her  accomplishments,  the 
vacant  chair  in  the  Chamber  of  Carousals.’  And  thus 
far,  indeed,  the  Countess  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  our 
vows  should  have  accompanied  hers  to  heaven,  were 
the  accomplishment  of  them  to  be  the  felicity  of 
Dorothea.  But,  lovely  maiden,  may  your  charms 
never  be  bartered  in  unwarrantable  traffic ! May 
fortune  or  artifice  never  place  you  in  a station  to  which 
the  most  refined  attachment  shall  not  select  you  ! May 
you  fill  the  rank  to  which  your  bright  endowments  give 
you  title,  but  never  become  the  splendid  mourner  of  a 
parent’s  ambition ! Sancho  saw  this  extravagance 
growing  in  the  mind  of  the  Countess,  and  determined  to 
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cultivate  it.  Everything  that  incoherent  sentences 
and  a distracted  manner  could  suggest  was  accepted 
by  the  Countess  as  a confirmation  of  her  wishes  ; a 
natural  perplexity , and  embarrassment  of  elocution 
were  the  confusion  of  real  passion , and  ambiguous 
inference , as  it  was  unintelligible,  was  supposed  to 
convey  a solemn  declaration  of  love.  . . . He(Sancho) 
saw  not,  it  is  true,  the  roses  in  the  cheeks  of  Dorothea, 
but  he  enumerated  the  suffragans  in  the  train  of 
Loftonzo.  As  to  the  Countess,  her  imagination  was  on 
fire ! It  already  presented  to  her,  her  niece  . . . 
crowned  Vice-Queen  of  Barataria,  and  her  Lord  Loftonzo, 
distinguished  by  all  the  coronets  of  his  ancestry ; and 
the  deputyship  of  the  Island  conferred  on  him  at  the 
departure  of  Sancho.  Everything  was  accomplished  in 
her  mind  ; and  sports  and  pastimes — tilts  and  tourna- 
ments— dance  and  festivity  were  proclaimed  throughout 
the  Castle  and  the  forests  of  Rafarmo  (Rathfarnham). 
The  smile  of  Dorothea  was  to  be  the  prize  of  chivalry, 
and  her  hand  in  the  dance,  the  trophy  of  the  Governors 
pre-eminence.  Thus  . . . the  bonds  of  Loftonzo  were 
the  links  of  iron.” 

Miss  Dorothy  Monroe  was  the  toasted  Queen  of 
Beauty  and  the  belle  of  Dublin  Society  at  the  time, 
but  she  by  no  means  relished  these  intrigues,  being  in 
love  with  a private  gentleman.  But  no  regard  whatever 
was  paid  to  her  feelings,  which,  for  the  time,  she  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  to  the  social  ambitions  of  her  aunt 
and  uncle,  and  the  political  aims  of  the  English 
Governor  of  Ireland,  who  began  a series  of  visits  to 
Rathfarnham,  and  in  return  invited  Lady  Loftus  and 
Miss  Monroe  to  Dublin  Castle,  where  in  time  they  were 
duly  installed.  Not  satisfied  with  this  he  next  desired 
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to  have  her  portrait  painted  ;*  the  rumour  of  which 
having  got  wind,  his  Excellency  one  morning  received 
anonymously  the  following : — 

“ Fond  swain,  I hear  your  wish  is  such, 

Some  painter  should  on  canvas  touch 
The  beauties  of  Monroe, 

But  where  ;s  the  adventurer  will  dare 
The  happy  mixture  to  prepare, 

Her  peerless  charms  to  show. 

Yet  by  those  radiant  beauties  fired, 

And  my  ambitious  muse  inspired, 

Let  me  some  hints  supply. 

To  Nature's  stores  then  straight  resort, 

Cull  every  tint,  the  goddess  court, 

This  piece  to  dignify. 

First  let  the  cheek  with  blushes  glow, 

Just  as  when  damask  roses  blow, 

Glistening  with  morning  dew; 

Contrasted  with  the  virgin  white 
With  which  the  lily  glads  the  sight, 

Blend  them  in  lovely  hue. 

And  truly  when  that  cheek  to  grace, 

Upon  her  flowing  tresses  place 
The  chestnut's  auburn  down ; 

Her  lips  you  may  in  sort  depaint 
By  cherries  ripe,  yet  ah ! 'twere  faint, 

Should  they  with  hers  be  shown. 

Next  let  two  eyes  with  lustre  gleam, 

Even  as  the  sun's  reflected  beam 
Upon  the  glassy  lake; 

Tinge  it  with  dye  of  brilliant  jet, 

Let  it  in  milk  be  sweetly  set, 

Each  wandering  heart  to  take. 

* The  portrait  of  Miss  Monroe  is  to  be  seen  in  the  National 
Gallery. 
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Bat  oh,  to  trace  the  internal  grace, 

That  beams  divinely  in  her  face, 

How  vain  the  muse  would  soar. 

If  e’er  celestial  cherub  came, 

To  bless  thy  sight  in  mystic  dream, 

Snatch  that — the  task  is  o’er.” 

Here  is  Langrishe’s  account  of  “ the  perfections  of 
this  lovely  maiden  — 

“ Her  stature  was  majestic,  but  her  air  and  demeanour 
was  nature  itself.  The  peculiar  splendour  of  her 
carriage  was  softened  and  subdued  by  the  most  affable 
condescension  ; and  as  sensibility  gave  a lustre  to  her 
eye,  so  discretion  gave  a security  to  her  heart.  And 
indeed  whilst  her  charms  inspired  universal  rapture, 
the  authority  of  her  innocence  regulated  and  restrained 
it.  The  softest  roses  that  ever  youth  and  modesty 
poured  out  on  beauty  glowed  on  the  lip  of  Dorothea. 
Her  cheeks  were  the  bloom  of  Hebe,  and  the  purity  of 
Diana  was  in  her  breast.  Never  did  beauty  appear  so 
amiable,  nor  virtue  so  adorned  as  in  this  incomparable 
virgin.  In  her  progress  through  the  courts  of  Aragon 
and  Navarre,  she  had  been  exhibited  to  the  princes  of 
the  Continent,  and  returned  in  the  possession  of  humble 
manners.  Several  had  solicited  her  in  marriage,  but 
the  refined  policy  of  her  protectors  always  interposed 
against  her  and  reserved  her  to  become  the  innocent 
instrument  of  a national  evil.  But  let  us  not  be 
supposed  to  glance  a thought  against  your  purity,  lovely 
Dorothea ! Whatever  be  your  fortune,  or  wherever 
you  go,  you  will  retain  yourself.  If  in  public  splendour 
and  exalted  station,  you  will  carry  with  you  humility 
and  moderation  ; if  inauspicious  destiny  sink  you  to  the 
rank  of  humble  condition,  your  beauties  will  adorn  and 
your  virtues  dignify  your  retreat.” 
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Regarding  Lord  Townshend’s  visits  to  his  new  friends 
the  account  proceeds  : — 

“ What  the  mysteries  of  the  evening  or  the  reflections 
of  the  morning  were,  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  history 
to  relate.  But  certain  it  is  that  they  all  departed 
satisfied  with  their  repast ; and  either  the  love,  gratitude, 
or  artifice  of  Sancho,  in  the  return  for  so  great  compli- 
ances, appointed  apartments  even  in  the  Viceregal 
Palace,  for  the  reception  of  the  Countess  and  the  lovely 
Monroso  wherein  to  adjust  and  reconcile  the  violences 
of  travel,  whensoever  Dorothea  should  be  led  forth  from 
the  fields  to  grace  the  carousals  of  the  king  of  the 
island/’ 

Lord  Loftus,  having  completed  his  apostasy,  received 
his  Excellency  as  his  chief ; Lady  Loftus  as  almost  a 
future  son-in-law,  and  Miss  Monroe  with  the  greatest 
indifference. 

However,  she  accompanied  her  aunt  to  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  where  they  stayed  as  the  Viceroy’s  guests,  and 
where,  in  their  honour,  were  held  an  unceasing  round 
of  balls,  suppers,  levees,  drawingrooms,  dinners,  evening 
parties  public  and  private,  with  races,  reviews,  shows, 
and  pastimes  of  all  kinds. 

But  through  it  all,  Miss  Monroe  never  for  an  instant 
forgot  her  discountenanced  lover,  Mr.  Richardson,  nor 
could  she  help  observing  that  in  presence  of  her  aunt, 
Lord  Townshend  was  always  more  gushingly  fond  and 
demonstrative  than  in  her  absence,  either  of  body  or 
mind. 

Another  thing  she  noticed  was,  that  at  all  the  festi- 
vities there  were  invariably  present  the  sharers  with 
herself  of  general  admiration — the  three  beautiful 
Misses  Montgomery.  It  was  not,  however,  any  sense  of 
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jealousy  of  the  “ Graces”  which  disturbed  Miss  Monroe. 
Rivals  they  undoubtedly  were.  But  rumour  had  it  that 
his  Excellency  was  most  devotedly  attached  to  one  of 
the  fair  sisters;  and  that  he  paid  frequent  though  secret 
visits  to  their  father's  house.  She  therefore  watched 
the  trio  at  each  re-union,  and  soon  decided  in  her  mind 
which  it  was  that  was  destined  to  be  the  future  Lady 
Townshend.  Still  more  she  thought  she  detected  a 
look  of  triumph  which  was  hard — maddening  to  the 
proud  beauty,  who  in  her  heart  scorned  both  the 
undignified  Viceroy  and  the,  to  her,  scarcely  less  un- 
dignified aspirant  to  his  mock  throne.  Why  should 
the  political  ambitions  of  her  uncle,  or  the  social  ones  of 
her  aunt,  condemn  her  to  so  humiliating  a position? 
At  length  she  pressed  her  aunt  to  return  home,  who 
finally,  and  with  reluctance,  consented. 

The  Viceroy  really  seemed  to  prefer  Miss  Montgomery, 
though  he  meant  to  prolong  his  attentions  to  Miss 
Monroe,  but  was  by  no  means  jealous  that  others 
should  also  try  their  fortune  in  the  same  direction. 

Among  the  rest,  the  venerable,  but  merry  Provost, 
nicknamed  Pomposo,  had  the  incredible  folly  to  worship 
at  beauty's  shrine,  and  this  fact  was  mistakenly  supposed 
to  occasion  heart-trouble  to  the  Viceroy. 

Quoth  the  Press : — 

“We  hear  that  a certain  great  personage,  who  lately 
boasted  of  the  success  of  his  mercenaries  in  the  senate, 
and  triumphed  upon  the  ruins  of  all  national  interests 
of  importance,  is  grown  so  melancholy  that  he  receives 
but  little  comfort  from  the  divinities  to  which  he  was 
wont  to  pay  his  most  zealous  devotions,  Ceres  and 
Bacchus.” 

Therefore  other  entertainments  were  provided. 
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“ The  first  of  these  was  given  last  week  by  a certain 
right  hon.  gentleman  in  the  noted  house  at  The  Gridiron 
in  Grafton  Street.  Another  this  week  by  a matchless 
peer,  not  far  from  Rathfarnham.  How  long  these 
revels  may  divert  his  perturbed  spirit,  time  alone  will 
show.” 

Says  the  Freemans  Journal: — 

“ The  Provost  last  Thursday  made  a ball  for  Lord 
Loftus,  at  which  there  were  to  he  but  six  couple.  . « . 
Lord  Townshend  was  to  bring  the  music,  his  being  the 
only  music  that  Lord  Loftus  and  his  friends  would 
dance  to,  and  they  have  proved  that  his  music  could 
enchant  them  out  of  their  senses.” 

But  the  Viceroy  by  no  means  relished  jests  at  his 
expense,  though  he  enjoyed  them  when  at  the  expense 
of  others.  Accordingly  he  urged  Andrews  to  prosecute 
his  suit,  while  probably  innocent  of  the  following,  which 
was  attributed  to  him  : — 


AN  ODE 

BY  SANCHO  TO  ANDBEW  WHISKEY. 

“ Blush  not,  dear  Andrew,  nor  disclaim 
Your  love  for  that  resistless  dame 
Who  in  all  breasts  creates  a flame, 

By  Beauty’s  magic  force ; 

What  though  o’er  lovely  Dolly’s  head, 
Summers  twice  ten  have  scarcely  fled, 
Is  it  on  that  account,  decreed, 

She  must  refuse  of  course] 

Miltown,  co-eval  with  your  sire, 

Durst  to  a blooming  maid  aspire, 

And  felt,  or  feigned,  a lover’s  fire, 

At  seventy-three  or  more. 
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Bligh,  who  in  Churchill's  Battles  bled, 

Took  a young  virgin,  it  is  said ; 

No  horny  dreams  disturb'd  his  head, 

Though  shaking  at  fourscore. 

Intrepid  Lucas,  lame  and  old, 

Bereft  of  eyesight,  health,  and  gold, 

To  a green  girl  his  passion  told, 

And  clasped  the  yielding  bride. 

Then  why  that  face  so  full  of  care, 

Let  not  your  looks  presage  despair  ; 

Be  jovial,  brisk,  and  debonnaire, 

My  life,  you  're  not  denied. 

Nor  think,  my  friend,  because  I prize 
Her  beauty  sweet  without  disguise, 

Her  auburn  locks  and  radiant  eyes, 

I envy  your  espousals. 

No  rival  passion  fires  my  breast, 

Long  since  from  amorous  cares  at  rest, 

Nay,  more,  to  prove  I'm  not  in  jest 
I '11  carry  your  proposals." 

And  this  was  the  same  “jolly  Frank  Andrews”  who 
was  the  devoted  admirer  of  the  famous  actress,  Peg 
Woffington. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


“ Howard,  thou  ’It  not  ’gainst  Faulkner  write, 
Too  late,  alas  ! you  hint  it, 

You  know  e’en  vice  won’t  aid  your  spite, 

For  Hoey  says  he  ’ll  not  print  it.” 

— Faulkntr . 


The  Hibernian  Magazine  says : “ About  the  middle 
of  1770,  Mr.  Faulkner  was  drawn  into  a dispute  with 
Mr.  Howard,  thus  : — 

“ On  Tuesday,  May  22nd,  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
Journal  an  advertisement  announcing  that,  ‘On  the 
1st  of  June  will  be  published  No.  1 of  a pamphlet 
called  the  Monstrous  Magazine , containing  whatever 
tends  to  extort  amazement  in  art  or  nature,  fact  or 
fiction;  inscribed  to  the  incomparable  author  of  Al- 
meyda,  or  the  Rival  Kings,  Tarah,  and  other  literary 
productions.’ 

“Mr.  Howard,  on  seeing  this,  hastened  to  Mr.  Faulkner 
to  know  if  he  had  read  it,  who  assured  Mr.  Howard 
that  he  had  not,  and  as  the  latter  thought  it  reflected 
on  him,  advised  him  to  await  its  publication.  They 
then  parted,  but  a wrangle  ensued,  and  Faulkner  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  in  his  journal  of  the  29th  of  May, 
urging  that  he  had  received  the  advertisement  from 
Mr.  T.  Ewing,  a bookseller  of  eminence. 

“ The  rumour  of  these  bickerings  circulated,  and  some 
malicious  wits,  with  a view  of  widening  the  breech,  had 
inserted  some  paragraphs  and  epigrams  in  the  Mercury , 
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reflecting  on  Faulkner.  For  near  a month  the  papers 
teemed  with  this  dispute,  the  wits  writing  for  and 
against  the  adverse  gentlemen,  in  order  to  protract  it. 
Faulkner  published  Howard's  two  letters,  one  of  which 
was  denounced  by  a critic  called  Monstrum  Horren- 
dumy  anent  remarks  on  Almeyda  by  the  London 
Reviews,  and  paragraphs  and  epigrams  tending  to 
lessen  his  literary  fame,  and  delayed  an  intended 
journey  to  Bath  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  answer  any- 
thing his  opponent  might  publish  against  him. 

“In  1771  appeared  ‘An  Epistle  to  Gorges  Edmund 
Howard,  Esq.  ; with  Notes  explanatory,  critical,  and 
historical.  By  George  Faulkner,  Esq.,  and  Alderman.’ 

“ This  epistle,  calculated  principally  to  ridicule  these 
two  gentlemen,  is  replete  with  wit  and  humour.  Mr. 
Faulkner’s  style  is  imitated.  The  latter  on  the  day 
before  its  publication  incited  the  authors  of  it  (supposed 
to  be  Messrs.  Jephson  and  Courtney,  aided  by  Mr. 
M‘Dermott),  with  a number  of  other  gentlemen,  to  dine 
with  him,  and  after  an  elegant  repast,  informed  them 
of  the  intended  publication,  and  repeatedly  toasted  the 
gentleman  whom  he  said  was  principal  in  the  work. 
The  feelings  of  this  gentleman  and  his  associates  cannot 
be  easily  described;  but  the  rage  for  fame  as  writers 
was  stronger  than  the  gentle  pleadings  of  justice  or 
humanity ; the  piece  was  published  the  next  day,  with 
the  result  that  matters  became  aggravated  and  reprisals 
followed.  Here  it  is  : — 


AN  EPISTLE 

FROM  G.  E.  H.,  ESQ.,  TO  ALDERMAN  G.  FAULKNER. 
“ Cum  scurris  sartor.” — Hor. 

“ My  worthy  old  Friend,  is  not  this  very  pretty 
That  we  who  maintain  such  a rank  in  the  city, 
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Without  the  least  error,  default,  or  misprision, 

Should  thus  be  made  objects  of  public  derision  ! 

Set  up  like  two  cocks  fetter'd  fast  by  the  legs, 

Or  staged  like  two  rogues  to  be  pelted  with  eggs, 

Vile  eggs  which  you  know  are  the  usual  artillery 
Discharged  upon  culprits,  exposed  in  a pillory  ! 

Shall  men  of  our  consequence,  wealth,  and  condition 
Such  treatment  endure  with  a servile  submission, 

And  silently  stand  like  a pair  of  old  ganders, 

Unhurt  and  unmoved  by  such  insolent  slanders  *? 

And  who  do  you  think  were  the  junto  of  writers, 

The  dull  annotators  and  doggrel  inditers. 

The  witlings  employed  to  be-note  and  be-rhyme  us, 

But  Courtney  the  scribbler,  and  Jephson  the  Mimus, 
Pert  Dennis  the  Doctor,  that  ignorant  wight, 

And  Simcox,  whose  name  I should  blush  to  recite, 

With — 0 my  dear  George  (what  I grieve  should  be  said), 
Our  noble  chief  ruler  himself  at  the  head, 

A man  in  his  converse  so  free  and  facetious, 

On  every  occasion  so  kind  and  so  gracious, 

All  parties  and  persons  the  subject  of  gibe 
And  food  for  derision  to  him  and  his  tribe, 

E’en  they  who  regarding  his  office  and  station, 

Have  always  upheld  this  contempt  of  the  Nation, 

And  still  for  his  service  their  talents  employ, 

Are  mimicked  by  Jephson  and  libelled  by  Hoey  ; 

In  fact,  my  lord  Sancho  (for  so  I shall  style  him), 

Let  who  will  applaud,  or  who  will  revile  him, 

Their  foibles  and  failings  promiscuously  blends, 

And  makes  no  distinction  of  foes  or  of  friends. 

And  all  be  assured,  for  I tell  you  no  fable, 

Must  sit  for  their  pictures,  who  sit  at  his  table, 

Where  none  can  be  safe  from  that  plaguy  utensil, 

That  active  and  terrible  weapon,  his  pencil, 

Which  fatal  Quebec  can  conviction  afford, 

He  wields  with  more  spirit  and  skill  than  his  sword. 

O George  ! what  an  insult  is  this  to  the  realm 
That  such  a buffoon  should  be  placed  at  the  helm, 
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A wretch  who,  whole  evenings  can  closeted  sit 
With  mimics  and  sycophants  clubbing  his  wit. 

To  Courtney  can  bring  himself  to  a level, 

With  Momus  can  gibe  and  with  Donough  can  revel: 
Low  Donough,  that  orator  justly  derided, 

Who  speech'd  in  a club  where  a wig-block  presided, 
And  show'd  by  that  proof  of  his  sense  and  discretion, 
How  much  he  esteem'd  and  became  his  profession, 
Then  let  the  poor  pedagogue  make  no  apology, 

For  failing  to  publish  his  promised  chronology, 

Since  all  who  remember  the  wretch  in  the  college, 
Remember  him  void  of  all  learning  and  knowledge, 
And  know  that  the  creature,  with  all  his  loquacity, 
Was  never  possess'd  of  the  smallest  capacity, 

To  pen  half  a page  or  compose  half  a section 
With  common  propriety,  sense,  or  connection. 

Oh ! who  can  forget  the  ridiculous  sight, 

The  animal  made  when  he  limp'd  Sergeant  Kite  ! 

Or  when  at  the  Castle  (a  thing  more  prodigious  !) 

He  put  on  the  mask  of  a habit  religious ! 

Where  all  who  beheld  him  disguis'd  as  a friar 
Quite  shock'd  and  astonish'd,  stood  up  to  admire. 

An  English  divine,  without  shame  or  compunction, 
Degrading  his  gown,  and  disgracing  his  function, 
And  yet  this  contempt  and  reproach  of  his  order, 
Whose  pulpit  harangues  upon  blasphemy  border, 
Maintains  the  chief  place  in  Lord  Sancho's  opinion, 
His  adviser,  counsellor,  fav’rite  and  minion, 

Still  near  him  in  scenes  of  all  public  resort, 

The  droll  of  his  table  and  wit  of  his  court, 

Where  vice  and  dull  impudence  meet  with  promotion 
In  preference  to  lit'rature,  virtue,  devotion. 

And,  O my  dear  Alderman,  what  shall  I say 
Concerning  that  long-legg’d  strolling  Abbe, 

Who  oft  with  his  Excellence  held  a long  parley, 

The  vain,  self-sufficient,  satirical  Marlay, 

In  whose  composition  so  closely  combine,’ 

The  light  poetaster  and  flimsy  divine ! 
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This  famous  half- laic,  we  frequently  meet, 

Link’d  fast  to  some  red-coat  patrolling  the  street, 

And  oft  in  some  nook  of  the  theatre  stuck, 

May  see  with  his  glass  the  canonical  buck. 

And  surely  the  man  who,  from  choice  or  affection, 
Could  cull  out  two  chaplains  of  such  a complexion, 

We  well  may  suppose  without  shame  or  remorse, 

Might  constitute  Momus  his  Master  of  Horse, 

A varlet  whose  petulant  freedom  and  lies, 

In  justice  and  honour  I ought  to  chastise, 

Save  only  that  some  might  reflect  upon  Howard, 

For  drubbing  so  mean  and  so  noted  a coward  ; 

But  lest  what  I say  should  be  thought  as  aspersion, 

111  mention  a fact  to  support  my  assertion. 

What  time  the  proud  Spaniard  with  France  in  alliance, 
By  haughty  replies  put  our  arms  at  defiance, 

Our  troops  with  alacrity  march’d  towards  the  Main, 
Determined  to  humble  the  spirit  of  Spain, 

When  lo,  our  poor  mimic,  who  liked  not  the  frolic, 

Was  suddenly  seized  with  a fit  of  the  colic, 

And  strictly  forbid,  by  his  cautious  physician, 

To  venture  abroad  in  so  weak  a condition. 

Lord  Sancho,  whose  courage  is  not  his  chief  merit, 
Observing  in  Momus  a similar  spirit, 

Ho  doubt  was  induced  with  the  greater  avidity 
To  fix  on  a man  of  his  prudent  timidity, 

Whose  soldierly  virtues  so  very  well  known 
Might  serve  as  a foil  and  defence  of  his  own. 

And  Momus  who  long,  on  a scanty  commission, 

Had  lived  in  a sordid  and  wretched  condition, 

Or  what  to  a generous  mind  must  be  worse, 

Supply  with  his  jokes  the  defects  of  his  purse  ; 

And  finding  himself  by  that  conduct  a winner, 

Could  play  the  buffoon — for  the  sake  of  a dinner, 

And  tired  and  ashamed  of  his  mendicant  tricks, 

And  pleased  with  a prospect  his  fortune  to  fix, 

And  having  besides,  to  low  wit  and  festivity, 

By  nature  and  habit  a happy  proclivity, 
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In  point  of  good  policy  could  not  be  loth, 

To  flatter  and  soothe  the  great  patron  of  both, 

Thus  coupled  and  linked  by  the  causes  recited, 

Were  Sancho  and  Momus  in  friendship  united. 

A teeming  invention,  a scandal  prolific, 

A genius  for  gibing,  a temper  pacific, 

A love  for  soft  ease,  an  aversion  to  action, 

Drew  each  to  the  other  by  mutual  attraction. 

But  what  incitation  or  motive  in  nature 
Could  make  my  Lord  Sancho  so  abject  a creature, 
With  Courtney  the  scribbler  to  plod  and  negotiate, 
And  traffic  with  Simcox  his  shabby  associate, 

Can  only  be  solved  by  his  fatal  propension 
To  cotton  with  dunces  of  ev’ry  dimension. 

Old  Sancho,  that  ruler,  recorded  by  fame, 

From  whom  our  great  Viceroy  deduces  his  name, 
Possess’d  as  a governor,  talents  and  powers, 

Which  render'd  him  vastly  superior  to  ours. 

For  say,  can  Lord  Townshend  with  Sancho  compare, 
In  ruling  the  island  consigned  to  his  care, 

Maintaining  decorum,  supporting  his  dignity, 

And  acting  with  justice  as  well  as  benignity? 

And  yet  we  must  own  that  his  lordship  was  ever, 

In  certain  respects  more  distinguished  and  clever, 

For  not  to  extol  his  good  sense,  to  connive  at 
And  suffer  all  insults  both  public  and  private. 

Our  Sancho  by  far  Sancho  Pancha  surpasses, 

In  loving  good  fare  and  in  fondness  for  asses; 

For  Pancha,  who  long  had  been  served  by  his  pony, 

In  point  of  pure  gratitude  made  him  his  crony, 

And  thought  with  good  reason  that  this  was  the  least 
He  owed  to  so  kind  and  so  useful  a beast. 

But  Townshend  whose  social  regards  are  less  bounded, 
With  ev'ry  low  brute  of  the  kind  is  surrounded. 

And  tho'  the  vile  herd  could  a kingdom  devour, 
Provides  for  them  all  to  the  best  of  his  power. 

For  not  to  reflect  on  his  pious  intentions 
To  load  this  poor  island  with  places  and  pensions, 
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For  has  he  not  (take  the  whole  junto  together) 

Set  Momus  on  horseback,  to  ride — you  know  whither  1 
Appointed  dull  Courtney  a barrack  inspector, 

Made  Simcox  a vicar,  and  Donough  a rector  ; 

And  shortly,  perhaps,  may  adorn  with  a mitre, 

The  skull  of  Pomposo,  that  wonderful  writer 

Who  learn’d  without  grammar  his  thoughts  to  convey, 

And  chatters  Law-Latin  more  glibe  than  a jay ; 

His  knowledge  so  deep  that  no  science  can  sound, 

Nor  intellect  fathom  the  frothy  profound. 

How  wretched  the  man  who  like  Sancho  depends, 

On  such  a vile  set  of  self-int’rested  friends  ; 

O Sancho,  how  great  and  how  shameful  the  crime, 

Amid  dissipation  to  squander  your  time. 

The  highest  indignities  tamely  abiding, 

Derided  by  dunces,  and  dunces  deriding, 

Your  boasted  ascendency  gained  with  such  cost, 

Thus  vilely  employed,  you  unwittingly  lost ; 

Nor  knew  when  you  sat,  with  your  mimics  diverted, 

Your  foes  had  prevailed  and  your  friends  had  deserted  : 
Still  loads  them  with  favours,  and  still,  for  his  pains, 

Is  held  in  contempt  by  the  crew  he  sustains ! 

But  still,  peradventure,  Lord  Sancho  supposes, 

He  yet  may  contend,  and  may  yet  reckon  noses, 

Still  fondly  imagines  that  Hely  and  Phil, 

His  power  may  support,  let  him  act  as  he  will, 

Nay,  haply  may  think  that  he  cannot  miscarry, 

Sustained  by  the  shoulders  of  worthy  Sir  Harry. 

But  Hely  and  Phil,  who  for  some  time  unaided, 

Have  drawn  in  the  traces,  appear  to  be  jaded, 

And  Harry,  who  seems  the  vile  office  to  loathe, 

Will  shortly  deposit  his  burden  at  Howth, 

And  there,  when  it *s  left,  may  expect  to  procure, 

For  all  his  past  kindness — a caricature.” 

“ Some  time  after  this  publication/’  continues  the 
Hibernian,  “ his  Excellency,  Lord  Townshend,  dined, 
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as  usual,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mayoralty  House. 
His  lordship,  knowing  that  Mr.  Faulkner,  as  an  alder- 
man, would  be  there,  made  it  a point  that  Mr.  Howard 
likewise  should  be  invited;  and  after  the  glass  had 
circulated  a little,  his  lordship,  whose  convivial  dis- 
position is  well  known,  addressed  Mr.  Faulkner  and 
Mr.  Howard  very  familiarly,  and  told  them  he  should 
be  happy  in  being  instrumental  to  their  reconciliation. 
Mr.  Faulkner  expressed  his  readiness,  but  Mr.  Howard, 
being  prouder,  or  more  hurt  by  the  late  dispute,  was 
less  forward  to  accept  of  the  proffered  accommodation ; 
this  begat  an  altercation,  which  was  what  his  lordship 
wanted.  Mr.  Faulkner  supported  it  with  spirit  and 
great  good  humour,  facetiously  acknowledged  himself 
the  author  of  the  remarks  on  the  epistle  to  Mr.  Howard, 
and  threatened,  if  he  refused  a reconciliation,  to  criticise 
the  remainder  of  his  works  with  equal  spirit,  as  he  had 
done  the  letter.  This  unexpected  sally  embarrassed 
Mr.  Howard,  set  all  the  company  laughing,  and  highly 
diverted  his  Excellency.” 

But  it  did  not  end  here ; the  war  of  quills  continued 
on  both  sides,  the  ammunition  consisting  of  both  prose 
and  poetry.  Of  the  latter,  the  following  is  a specimen 
over  the  signature  of  Maria  Pugle  : — 

A SONG  TO  THE  TUNE  OF  “ OH  MY  KITTEN.” 

i. 

“ Oh,  my  Gorgy,  my  Gorgy, 

And  oh,  my  Gorgy,  my  deary, 

What  makes  you  so  heavy  and  dismal, 

That  used  to  be  merry  and  cheery  ] 

And  what  makes  it  whine  so  and  whimper  ? 

And  what  has  so  vexed  my  honey  h 
My  child  could  not  get  into  Parliament, 

Though  he 's  worth  so  much  money. 

L 
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II. 

My  jewel  shall  write  a fine  play, 

To  please  all  the  wits  of  the  city, 

Billy  Shakespeare,  nor  all  the  old  poets, 
Could  never  write  one  half  so  pretty. 

Well  send  for  your  own  Dr.  B— d — n, 

My  dear  little  babby,  to  please  you, 

George  Faulkner  shall  bring  you  his  journal. 
And  you  shall  have  nothing  to  tease  you. 

hi. 

Get  you  gone,  Courtney  and  Jephson, 

How  could  you  vex  my  sweet  childy  1 
Your  balderdash  notes  to  your  poem, 

Has  made  my  pet  almost  run  wildy. 

Your  own  Georgy  Townsey  who  loves  you, 
Will  give  you  a place  or  a pension, 

For,  I ’m  sure  that  of  all  his  acquaintance, 

No  one  has  a better  pretension. 

IV. 

A plague  on  the  bold  Freeman's  Journal , 
That  writes  against  little  George  Howard  ; 
Come,  give  me  your  hand,  and  we  11  beat  it, 
My  child,  the  world  knows,  is  no  coward. 
My  cherub  shall  have  a long  sword, 

And  will  buckle  it  close  to  his  sidey, 

He  shall  ne’er  go  to  Four  Courts  without  it, 
To  show  that  he  does  not  want  pridey. 


The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Freeman  of 
November  23rd,  1771 : — 

“ The  demand  being  so  great  for  the  Epistle  to  Mr. 
Howard,  the  same  is  now  to  be  had  at  Captain 
Jephson’s  Apartments  in  the  Stable  yard,  at  the  Castle 
of  Dublin  ; the  Rev.  Dr.  Marlay’s  in  Henry  Street ; 
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at  the  Porter’s  Lodge  at  the  College  ; Mr.  Howard’s 
at  his  Office  in  the  Custom  House  ; the  Four  Courts  ; 
the  Dublin  Society;  and  his  houses  in  Dominick 
Street  and  Clontarf;  Mr.  Hoey’s  in  Parliament 
Street;  and  at  G.  Faulkner’s. 

“ N.B. — A few,  printed  on  royal  paper,  may  be  had  at 
the  above  places,  the  Parliament  House,  and  at  all  the 
Levees,  Balls,  and  Drawingrooms  at  the  Castle  of 
Dublin.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Howard  denied  the  author- 
ship. It  continued  to  be  attributed  to  him ; and  deem- 
ing himself  injured  by  the  allusions  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Borroughs  to  the  matter,  wrote  to  his  old  friend  a 
public  letter  through  the  medium  of  the  Freeman , 
indignantly  denying  the  authorship  and  claiming  an 
apology.  In  time  he  got  it,  but  owing  to  persistent 
attacks  upon  him  from  various  quarters,  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
the  Freeman , wrote  him  in  its  columns  a consolatory 
Ode : — 


TO  GORGES  EDMUND  HOWARD, 

On  the  publication  of  some  scurrilous  writings  against  him. 

By  Mr.  Lewis,  Corrector  of  the  Press. 


“ Grieve  not,  O Howard  ! when  the  shafts  of  wit, 
Aided  by  rancour,  seek  thy  breast  to  pierce  ; 

Grieve  not  when  envious  foes  in  council  sit, 

And  faithless  friends  conspire  to  swell  the  verse. 

Hate’s  blackest  fiends  at  worth  still  dart  their  eye, 
And  Envy’s  Snakes  at  genius  raise  their  crest, 
But  hate’s  black  fiends  can’t  draw  from  worth  a sigh, 
Nor  Envy’s  Snakes  fright  Genius  from  her  rest. 
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From  Homer’s  fame  pale  Zoilus  loud  detracts, 

To  Virgil,  Maevius  still  denies  applause, 

Great  Milton’s  genius,  Lander’s  spite  attacks, 

And  Pope,  the  rage  of  fretful  Dennis  draws. 

Then,  Howard  1 scorn  those  reptiles  of  the  earth, 
And  let  them  still  in  dull  oblivion  lie, 

Sol’s  quick’ning  beams  give  vilest  insects  birth, 

But  those  withdrawn,  they  sicken — gasp — and  die.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


“ And  oh,  ye  bawling  weavers,  whose  great  throats, 
Immortal  Fame’s  glad  clamorous  counterfeit.” 

— Old  Freeman. 


According  to  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  considerable 
correspondence  was  exchanged  with  Lord  Weymouth  in 
London,  by  Lord  Townshend,  as  to  the  advisability  of 
re-assembling  Parliament  before  the  period  intended  at 
its  Prorogation.  The  King  and  Government  were 
averse  to  any  such  step,  but  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in 
his  thirst  for  popularity,  his  dread  of  the  consequences 
of  his  own  rash  act,  which  had  resulted  in  such  distress 
and  discontent,  and  perhaps  his  natural  good-nature, 
which  wished  well  to  the  people  at  large  while  he 
desired  to  crush  their  trusted  leaders,  the  rivals  of  his 
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power,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  royal  sanction  for 
convening  the  Parliament  for  the  transaction  of  business 
which  the  Prorogation  had  interrupted,  and  urged  that 
it  was  the  more  desirable  on  account  of  the  threatened 
war  with  Spain,  that  he  had  expended  the  £100,000 
granted  last  session,  and  that  the  only  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  exertion  of  the  purse  and  personal  service  of 
the  Irish  people,  would  be  the  calling  of  Parliament. 

The  city  and  the  country  took  note  of  this  as  soon  as 
apprised  of  it.  The  Irish  Parliament  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  meet  for  the  disposal  of  Irish  business,  or  for 
any  benefit  whatever  for  the  country ; but  only  for  the 
voting  of  supplies  to  England,  and  for  the  protection 
of  English  interests  whenever  a foreign  invasion 
threatened. 

He  had  also  found  the  Augmentation  of  the  Army 
insufficient,  and  wished  to  arm  the  Protestants  of  the 
South  while  regretting  the  fewness  of  their  numbers. 
Flood’s  Militia  Bill,  which  he  had  opposed  and  crushed 
out  by  prorogation,  he  now  recommends,  as  also  a 
further  augmentation  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  army 
from  the  control  of  Parliament,  the  very  condition  on 
which  he  had  carried  the  late  Bill.  He  also  wanted — 
while  keeping  the  Protestants  at  home  to  carry  on  the 
languishing  trade  and  man  the  army — to  import 
German  Protestants ; and  to  send  the  “Papists”  abroad 
to  fight  England’s  battles  and  extend  her  empire.  But 
this  the  king  could  not  understand,  and  so  refused. 

The  Embargo  Law  had  failed,  and  the  French  and 
Spaniards  were  kept  well  supplied  with  Irish  provisions. 

Lord  Townshend  seemed  always  impressed  by  the 
average  physical  superiority  of  the  Irish  soldiers  above 
those  of  England. 
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But,  owing  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  quarrel 
between  Spain  and  England,  the  further  Augmentation 
of  the  Army  was  postponed.  The  matter  is  thus  treated 
in  the  History  of  Barataria  : — 

44  At  this  critical  season,  letters  came  to  Sancho  from 
the  Government  of  Spain  full  of  warlike  rumours  and 
threatening  general  commotions.  These  letters  brought 
intelligence — ‘That  the  monarch  of  the  Western  Isles 
had  declared  war  against  Don  Francisco  Bucarelli,  the 
Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  as  the  Court  of 
Spain  might  possibly  assist  and  avow  Don  Francisco, 
it  was  necessary  that  Barataria  should  be  rendered 
defensible,  her  armies  augmented,  her  forts  repaired, 
and  her  garrisons  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of 
war.’ 

44  Sancho  wrote  a despatch  to  the  Viscount  Boreoso, 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  which  he  sealed  with  his  owrn 
hand,  and  which  he  committed  to  the  conveyance  of 
Don  Edwardo  Swanzero.  After  such  acts  of  'public 
service , not  even  the  stoppage  made  on  widows  and  the 
infirm,  the  deduction  of  wages  and  economy  towards 
the  poor,  were  yet  sufficient  to  furnish  Government 
with  the  means  of  fortifying  the  island.  That,  if  war 
was  probable,  money  was  indispensable  ; and  that  sup- 
plies could,  at  that  time , be  only  procured  by  calling 
the  Cortes  together,  as  delicacy  and  reserve  ought  to 
recommend  the  beginning  of  every  great  project , and 
as  the  people  were  not  yet  entirely  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  being  taxed  only  by  the  private  council  of  the 
monarch . That  in  order  to  render  the  convention  of 
the  National  Assembly  practicable,  and  its  consequences 
auspicious,  the  great  Count  Loftonzo  with  his  house- 
hold enlisted  under  the  royal  banner ; and  that,  as  the 
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Count’s  fortitude  and  fidelity  were  to  be  suspected,  he 
should  take  all  precautions  to  prevent  his  desertion; 
that  during  the  truce  he  would  have  him  narrowly 
watched  in  his  castle,  and  in  the  day  of  trial,  he  would 
place  him  and  his  retainers  in  the  front  of  the  battle. 
And  thus  by  exhibiting  this  glaring  instance  of 
apostasy,  should  he  give  such  a wound  to  the  credit  of 
all  private  faith  and  public  consistency,  the  bonds  of 
honour,  of  gratitude,  and  of  blood,  as  must  ultimately 
tend  to  dissolve  all  those  obstinate  connections  which 
have  hitherto  been  an  obstruction  to  the  power  of  the 
Crown. 

“ The  spirited  endeavours  of  Sancho  to  propagate 
private  perfidy  and  purchase  the  violation  of  public 
trusts,  were  not  indeed  confined  to  the  nobleman  of 
Rafarmo.  The  whole  powers  of  seduction  were  now 
employed  against  the  country.  To  every  man  who 
had  a vote  in  the  Cortes,  was  offered  that  proportion  of 
the  public  plunder,  at  which  even  his  own  partiality 
could  estimate  his  own  merit.  Every  office  had  been 
exposed  for  sale  the  possessor  of  which  was  suspected 
from  his  integrity,  or  unmanageable  from  his  inde- 
pendent spirit.  New  Boards  were  held  out  to  the 
interested,  and  to  obtain  titles  and  honours  it  was  only 
necessary  to  be  vain  and  to  be  venal . Even  holy 
bishoprics  themselves,  hitherto  held  sacred  and  unsale- 
able, were  to  be  taxed  with  simoniacal  annuities,  to 
purchase  the  surrender  of  civil  offices,  or  hawked  about 
the  island  as  a merchandise,  in  traffic  to  any  power 
or  connection  that  was  enabled  to  become  purchasers, 
by  a property  of  votes  in  the  assembly  of  the  people. 

“ And  not  only  the  vices,  but  the  virtues  of  the  people 
were  made  instruments  against  them,  for  as  avarice  is 
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ever  rapacious  and  ambition  aspiring,  so  generosity  is 
but  too  often  necessitous,  and  benevolence  deluded  by  a 
glimpse  of  power  to  display  itself.  The  administration 
of  justice  through  the  sheriffs  was  to  be  bought  and 
sold  by  parliamentary  conduct,  and  the  army  was 
stationed,  either  for  insult  or  protection,  as  favour  or 
resentment  disposed  the  arrangement. 

“ Never  did  the  mysteries  of  corruption  make  such 
a progress.  The  possessions  of  the  incorruptible — the 
reversions  of  old  age — the  offices  of  those  who  had  been 
purchasers  by  service,  but  were  not  of  the  senate,  even 
the  slender  support  of  tottering  infirmity,  were  all 
bartered  and  sold  by  those  who  had  the  resolution  to 
sacrifice  their  country . . . . 

“ Whilst  this  traffic  was  carried  on  in  Barataria, 
unfortunately  it  was  the  only  trade  which  at  this  time 
the  country  had  to  boast  of,  the  balance  of  which 
commerce  being  indeed  against  them,  was  likely  to  be 
the  loss  of  their  liberty . 

“ During  this  great  investigation  of  resources  and 
play  of  politics — when  the  foretellers  of  Administration 
counted  a majority  of  twenty  against  their  country,  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  King  of  the  islands  struck  his 
flag  to  Don  Francisco  Bucarelli ; and  therefore  the 
Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  condescended  to  accept  a 
temporary  accommodation  which  had  been  proposed 
between  them.” 

Accordingly  as  all  danger  of  a war  with  Spain  had 
been  averted,  the  Government  of  England  refused  to 
allow  the  re-assembling  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Townshend,  however,  knowing  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  dreading  the  consequences,  was  most  anxious 
to  be  permitted  to  open  it,  and  made  several  attempts 
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to  obtain  leave  to  do  so  from  the  English  Cabinet  and 
King,  but  all  in  vain. 

When  this  leaked  out,  the  Irish  people  of  all  classes, 
creeds,  and  parties  were  indignant  in  the  extreme. 

The  discontent  of  the  manufacturers,  especially, 
became  alarming  ; but  as  their  clamours  were  unheeded, 
they  organized  and  marched  in  a body  to  the  Castle  in 
order  to  present  their  petition  there,  but  were  debarred 
from  even  obtaining  audience  of  the  Viceroy,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dennis,  who,  with  “ the  air  of  a bashaw,  and 
in  tones  of  thunder,”  which  they  construed  as  intending 
to  intimidate  them,  demanded  to  see  the  petition,  and 
then  shouted  : — 

“ It  shall  not  be  received.  It  is  not  authenticated. 
It  is  not  signed  by  any  corporate  body.  There  is  no 
seal  affixed  to  it.  How  dare  such  miscreants  talk  of 
Prorogation  of  Parliament?  What  is  it  to  them  if 
there  was  never  one  in  the  Kingdom  ? This  is  some  of 
Lucas’  mad  faction !” 

These  threats  were  accompanied  with  contemptuous 
and  supercilious  looks,  which  seemed  to  have  the  de- 
sired effect  on  the  men  and  their  leaders,  who  returned 
peaceably  to  their  homes  for  that  evening  to  concert 
measures  for  the  following  day,  when  there  was  to  be  a 
Grand  Review  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 

Accordingly  next  morning  droves  of  citizens  resorted 
thither.  The  weather  was  propitious,  and  everything 
for  a time  went  well.  All  the  incidents  of  a well- 
ordered  Review  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  interested 
spectators,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  sight;  though 
there  was  general  disappointment  that  but  three 
regiments  instead  of  six  went  through  the  military 
evolutions. 
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“ What  had  become  of  the  other  three  ?”  was  the 
general  query.  For  reply  a rumour  filtered  out  that 
they  had  been  kept  in  the  city  and  were  defending 
Lord  Townshend  from  the  weavers,  who  had  broken 
into  the  Castle.  It  was  now  generally  buzzed  about, 
and  the  crowd  began  to  disperse,  while  General  Dilke 
drew  off  his  men. 

It  was  but  too  true,  though  the  story  varied.  Among 
other  things  learned  by  the  crowd  moving  cityward, 
was  that  Newgate  had  been  broken  open,  but  this 
proved  to  be  untrue.  A rumour  that  an  attack  was 
meditated  upon  his  Excellency  was  abroad,  and  without 
doubt  had  been  made  upon  the  Four  Courts,  the 
Parliament  House,  and  the  Castle  itself,  within  the 
walls  of  which  the  Viceroy  had  suddenly  been  taken  ill, 
and  where  all  was  fright  and  hurry.  That  night  again, 
there  was  a terrible  riot  at  the  Castle ; the  enraged 
people,  taking  advantage  of  its  being  guarded  only  by 
some  of  the  invalids,  broke  into  the  courts  and  into 
the  house,  vowing  vengeance  and  destruction  against 
the  imaginary  author  of  the  National  calamities.  But 
the  Viceroy  had  got  out  of  town,  and  had  so  escaped 
their  fury  for  the  time.  His  friends  advised  him  never 
again  to  appear  in  public  without  a guard ; and  always 
to  leave  the  Castle  by  the  back  route , as  the  late  Duke 
of  Bedford  had  done. 

Another  body  of  weavers  suddenly  came  down  upon 
such  warehouses  as  imported  foreign  goods,  and  made 
a determined  effort  to  cut  all  English  cloth — an  attempt 
that  was  partially  successful. 

But  the  Lord  Mayor  again  interposed  and  joined 
with  Dr.  Dennis  in  gibing  and  scattering  the  people, 
instead  of  presenting  their  petition,  as  was  his  duty, 
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and  completely  routed  the  entire  crowd,  peaceable  and 
riotous  alike.  But  as  the  latter  proceeded  home,  they 
learned  that  on  that  and  the  previous  day,  a military 
force  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  by  . his  lordship  and  Dr. 
Dennis,  and  that  it  had  been  in  contemplation  to  order 
a general  massacre  of  the  citizens.  This  intelligence  had 
well-nigh  fanned  the  flame  of  discontent  and  anger,  but 
some  of  the  more  peaceful  citizens  soothed  their  irate 
fellows,  while  one  wrote  a public  letter  denouncing  the 
conduct  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Strikes,  too,  became  common,  and  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  destruction  of  property.  A notable 
instance  was  the  attack  upon  Robinson’s  Bleach  Fields 
at  Ball’s  Bridge. 

Here  a crowd  assembled  when  a fierce  encounter 
ensued  between  the  strikers  and  non-strikers,  the 
former  demanding  higher  wages,  the  latter  content 
to  await  better  times,  knowing  that  their  employers 
suffered  also  from  the  depression  of  trade  consequent 
upon  Prorogation. 

Matters  became  so  serious  that  the  sheriffs  and  posse 
were  sent  for,  when  it  became  a struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  colours,  which  the  sheriffs  eventually 
captured,  and  sent  their  bearers  to  Newgate.  But  this 
enraged  the  strikers  all  the  more,  and  a still  fiercer 
struggle  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  several  of  the 
defending  party,  civil  and  military,  were  knocked  down 
and  stoned;  the  gates  were  burst  open,  and  in  spite  of 
resistance,  the  yards  were  taken  possession  of  by  the 
triumphant  strikers.  The  High  Constable  then  advised 
them  to  disperse  quietly,  but  they  refused,  saying  that 
they  could  not  live  on  starvation  wages;  while  Mr. 
Robinson  declared  himself  unable  to  yield  to  their 
demands. 
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The  battle  then  recommenced,  the  people  throwing 
sticks,  stones,  etc.,  knocking  down  a grenadier,  while 
the  soldiers  fired  upon  them,  killing  one  man  and 
wounding  twelve  or  fourteen. 

Owing  to  this,  and  as  dusk  was  setting  in,  the  rioters 
were  at  length  induced  to  desist  and  return  to  their 
homes,  nothing  the  better,  but  much  the  worse  of  the 
destruction  of  their  employer’s  property. 

These  and  other  such  riots  were  but  indications  of 
the  discontent  occasioned  by  the  almost  universal  dis- 
tress in  which  the  country  was  so  deeply  plunged,  and 
which  it  had  been  hoped  the  Fancy  Ball  would  have  in 
some  measure  allayed,  but  to  what  a small  extent  the 
Viceroy  had,  by  this  time,  fully  realised;  for  even  he 
admitted  the  distress  and  distractions  to  which  the 
country  was  a prey. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


“ The  Convention  of  the  States  being  now  a matter  decided, 
Sancho  was  again  to  play  off  the  whole  artillery  of  seduction.  The 
virtuous  were  to  be  displaced.  The  timorous  were  threatened. 
The  public  spirited  were  ridiculed.  The  simple  had  promises. 
The  corrupt  were  bribed.  The  credulous  were  betrayed,  and  all 
were  to  be  undone.” — Baratariana. 


The  Popular  Party,  learning  wisdom  from  experience, 
resolved  upon  never  again  supporting  a Supply  Bill  for 
more  than  six  months  at  a time,  and  at  least  of 
insisting  upon  annual  sessions.  To  this  end  meetings 
were  promoted  and  held  by  Lords  Leinster,  Charlemont, 
Laneshorough,  Shannon,  Mountmorris,  Powerscourt, 
Louth,  and  Longford ; the  Speaker  Mr.  Ponsonby,  and 
his  son ; Messrs.  Langrishe,  Brownlow,  Hussey  Burgh, 
Henry  Flood,  Henry  Grattan,  newly  arrived  from  his 
studies  in  London,  Charles  Bushe,  Dr.  Lucas,  Sir 
Lucius  O’Brien,  Monck  Mason,  Edmund  Sexton  Pery, 
and  Sir  William  Mayne. 

But  Government  continued  its  oppressions,  and 
termed  the  stoppage  of  the  pensions  to  widows  and  the 
infirm,  frugality  and  economy,  as  well  as  the  wages  to 
artificers,  so  that  the  money  thus  saved  could  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  pensions  to 
favourites  altogether  unconnected  with  Ireland ; as,  for 
instance,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dyson,  a protege  of  the  King’s 
mother,  obtained  a pension  for  himself  and  his  posterity, 
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although  the  royal  word  had  been  pledged  against  it. 
And  again,  a Mr.  Bradshaw  was  similarly  favoured, 
because  he  was  the,  friend  and  secretary  of  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  who  was  the  author  of  the  policy,  that  the 
money  of  the  people  should  be  voted  by  the  King 
himself  in  Council.  Salaries,  already  large,  were  in- 
creased to  recompense  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  enemies  of  the  people. 

However,  at  long  last,  by  dint  of  repeated  appeals 
by  Lord  Townshend,  the  King  graciously  permitted 
him  to  re-open  Parliament.  For  this  purpose  he  held 
a Council  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet. 

In  the  History  of  Barataria,  the  meeting  of  this 
Council  is  thus  described  : — 

“ The  assembling  of  the  Cortes  in  Barataria  was  not 
now  necessary  on  the  principle  of  preservation,  but 
was  judged  expedient  on  the  construction  of  policy. 
The  triumph  of  the  Crown  over  the  constitutional 
dignity  of  that  great  assembly,  and  the  people  of  which 
it  was  representative,  was  thought  by  the  jealous 
friends  of  power  as  imperfect  and  incompetent,  until  it 
should  be  re-convened  before  the  very  governor  who 
had  been  the  immediate  instrument  of  the  injuries  and 
insults  they  had  received.  Sancho’s  heart  was  devoted 
to  the  idea  of  adding  this  wreath  to  the  laurels  of 
America,  and  indeed  it  was  a heart  composed  of  the 
most  extraordinary  materials  in  nature.  . . . 

“ Inspired  with  the  noble  ambition  of  deciding 
formally  the  great  constitutional  point  against  the 
freedom  of  Barataria,  and  of  insulting  where  he  had 
detracted,  Sancho  assembled  the  venerable  junto  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  stating  to  them  his  determination , 
he  desired  their  counsel . 
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“ The  members  of  this  political  conclave  were  persons 
of  the  first  offices  in  the  State,  whose  advice  had  always 
the  greatest  authority  with  the  Governor,  as  it  was 
always  accompanied  with  the  greatest  acquiescence. 

“ This  Council  consisted  of  Baron  Goreanelli,1  an 
Italian,  the  Inquisitorial  Justiciary;  Don  Francisco 
Andrea  del  Bumperoso,2  President  of  the  Academy  of 
Letters ; and  the  Chevalier  Don  Georgio  Buticartney,3 
a Polish  Knight,  admitted  as  a Secretary,  not  a 
Minister;  Don  Antonio,4  the  Precedenza;  Don  John 
Alnagero,5  Prime  Advocate;  Don  Philip  the  Moor,6 
and  Don  Godfrido  Lilly,7  Solicitor  of  the  Crown. 

“ Before  this  great  assembly  did  Sancho  open  this 
mighty  project  of  his  soul.  He  spoke  to  them  through 
the  mouth  of  Don  Philip,  and  informed  them  in  the 
first  place  of  the  success  of  his  Majesty's  bribes  all  over 
the  island.  He  told  them  of  his  determination  to  call 
the  assemblies  before  himself , as  a means  of  degrading 
the  Commons,  and  asserting  the  authority  of  his  own 
protest  That  it  would  be  an  experiment  without 
hazard,  as  it  was  not  the  season  for  asking  anything  on 
his  part}  and  the  virtue  of  a prorogation  was  ever  at 
hand  to  prevent  any  acquisition  on  behalf  of  the 
people.  That  as  things  stood  at  present,  it  appeared 
improbable  that  the  Spanish  Court  would  continue 
him  in  the  government  of  the  island  when  the  critical 
time  should  come,  in  which  the  army  and  the  revenues 
were  to  be  negotiated  in  the  Cortes.  . . . That  the 
success  of  this  short  convention  might  render  probable 
his  retaining  the  dominion  of  the  island  for  another 

1 Lord  Annaly  ; 2 Reverend  Dr.  Andrews,  Provost  of  T.  C.  D. ; 

3 Sir  G.  McCartney,  Chief  Secretary  ; 4 A.  Malone  ; 6 Hely  Hutchin- 

son ; 6 P.  Tisdall ; 7 G.  Lill,  Solicitor-General. 
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year.  But,  above  all,  that  the  manly  protest  with 
which  he  concluded  the  last  meeting  was  not  perfect 
nor  consummate,  being  as  yet  the  declaration  of  one  of 
the  parties  only , and  rejected  from  the  journals  of  the 
other.  Whereas,  if  the  Commons  could  be  brought  to 
pour  out  their  incense,  and  load  him  with  encomiums,  it 
would  be  deemed  that  they  relinquished  their  claims 
with  their  resentments;  and  their  conduct  would 
imply  not  merely  an  acquiescence , but  a formal  ratifi- 
cation of  the  charge  which  he  boasted  to  have  brought 
against  them.  Moreover,  that  the  great  Count  Loftonzo 
was  deeply  impressed  with  those  sentiments,  and  that 
if  promises,  made  without  limitation,  recommended  by 
oaths,  and  confirmed  by  some  performances,  were 
capable  of  seducing  the  heart  of  man,  a majority  should 
be  procured  to  deliver  up  this  fortress  into  the  hands 
of  the  Crown.  And  finally,  that  Don  Renaldo,*  the 
Grand  Corregidor  of  the  capital,  was  devoted  to  the 
interests,  and  would  easily  obtain  from  the  oppidary 
assembly  an  address  to  the  Sovereign,  petitioning  for  a 
general  Convention  of  the  States.  And  at  the  same 
time  the  faithful  Renaldo  should  have  the  precaution, 
by  the  tenor  of  this  address,  to  renounce  every  constitu- 
tional title  in  the  people  to  the  Cortes.  That  it  should 
be  asked  as  a favour , not  a right  That  it  should  be 
supplication , and  not  claim.  Thus  the  meeting  of 
the  Senate,  which  really  would  be  a political  experi- 
ment, and  a probable  confirmation  of  the  bondage  of 
Barataria,  would  be  trumpeted  through  the  kingdom  as 
if  it  were  a gracious  benevolence  yielded  to  the  petition 
of  duty — a royal  concession  to  the  vjishes  of  the  people. 


Alderman  Reynolds.  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin. 
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“ Whatever  different  pursuits  or  objects  in  life  may. 
have  governed  the  sentiments  of  the  several  persons 
who  composed  this  conclave,  certain  it  is  that  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  them,  who  had  not  an  interest  in  the 
assembling  of  the  Cortes,  at  all  events.  It  would  be 
the  harvest,  and  they  were  the  labourers.  It  would  be 
the  time  of  service , and  though  their  standing  wages 
were  exorbitant,  yet  did  they,  moreover , expect  to  re- 
ceive daily  hire  and  occasional  booty . 

“ Don  Antonio  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  the  whole 
recital  of  Sancho’s  politics.  And  indeed,  amongst  the 
several  peculiarities  of  Antonio,  this  one  was  observable : 

“That  as  no  man  ever  spoke  so  well  as  to  excite  his 
admiration,  so  no  man  ever  spoke  so  ill,  as  that  he  did 
not  think  him  worthy  of  attention. 

“ He  listened  profoundly  to  the  discourse  of  every 
man ; he  listened  to  the  sleepy  tale  of  Don  Philip  the 
Moor.  He  did  not  require  much  time  for  weighing  the 
import  of  the  several  speeches.  He  saw  clearly  that 
the  rashness  of  Sancho  was  not  courage,  nor  the  craft 
of  Don  Philip,  wisdom.  He  thought  the  Convention 
of  the  Cortes,  at  that  particular  time , was  liable  to 
objections  which  would  occur,  perhaps,  at  no  other 
season.  He  therefore  gave  counsel  against  it.  He 
observed  ‘that  though  the  populace  frequently  mis- 
judge, the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not  often  or 
long  deceived.  That  on  the  present  occasion  they 
never  would  be  persuaded  that  the  convening  of  this 
assembly,  a few  months  only  before  the  regular  and 
indispensable  season  of  convention,  after  it  had  been 
interrupted  in  the  midst  of  business,  and  discontinued 
for  above  a year,  was  any  other  than  an  act  of  State 
policy . That  if  his  recommendatory  speech  from  the 
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, throne  of  Majesty  were  to  disclaim  supplies,  it  would 
contradict  the  necessities  of  the  State ; and  if  it  pro- 
fessed them,  the  people  would  say  they  ivere  never  to  he 
assembled  but  to  be  plundered;  and  if  it  were  to  be 
equivocal,  it  would  offend  all  parties.  The  Crown  would 
resist  his  casting  a doubt  on  the  necessity,  the  Nation 
would  resent  his  casting  a fraud  on  their  security. 
That  though  it  was  a hopeless  project  to  attempt 
pleasing  all  parties,  it  was  yet  exceedingly  unwise  to 
satisfy  none.’ 

“Don  John  Alnagero,  the  Prime  Advocate,  having 
administered  to  his  infirmity  a cordial  which  he 
retained  in  a dram-bottle,  for  the  purposes  of  debate 
according  to  precedent  of  the  first  authority , he  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  great  importance  of  the  question 
under  consideration,  and  it  is  generally  imagined  he 
would  have  made  a very  eloquent  speech,  had  he  not 
been  violently  interrupted  by  a sudden  outrage  of 
vociferation  which  issued  even  from  the  throne  of  Vice- 
Majesty,  scattering  through  the  chambers  a strange 
confusion  of  mixed  sounds,  but  articulating  distinct 
and  intelligible  two  words  only,  viz. : ‘ Protest  and 
Prorogation.’ 

“Sancho  apologised  and  said: 

“‘That  indeed  Protest  and  Prorogation  were  only 
the  names  he  had  given  to  two  favourite  Catalonian 
Beaglest  which  had  lately  been  sent  to  him  from  his 
estates  in  that  province.  That  though  he  had  always 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  speeches  of 
Alnagero ; yet  as  he  felt  an  invincible  desire  of  showing 
these  beagles  to  the  Baron  Goreanelli,  therefore,  in  his 
canine  zeal,  he  certainly  had,  in  a manner  rather 
abrupt  than  otherwise,  called  upon  the  Scythian 
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Cunningambo,  Licentiate  in  Medicine , and  superin- 
tendent of  his  dogs,  his  mules,  and  his  children,  to 
introduce  the  beagles  into  the  council-chamber  just  at 
the  time  in  which  he  began  the  very  eloquent  speech 
in  which  he  had  the  honour  to  interrupt  him.5 

“Alnagero  continued  deprecatingly,  and  urged  the 
Council  to  proceed  to  business,  and  Sancho  not  to 
appoint  quadrupeds  to  the  Magistracy. 

“ Sancho,  who  was  playing  with  his  cheek  during 
this  harangue,  when  it  was  concluded,  winked  at  the 
Italian  nobleman,  and  called  again  aloud  for  the  beagles, 
at  the  same  time  directing  the  Chevalier  Buticartney 
to  issue  forthwith  the  letters  of  convention,  and  hasten 
the  licentiate  with  the  whelps  of  Catalonia . 

“ Goreanneli,  not  insensible  to  glory,  was  flattered. 
Bumperoso  laughed  heartily.  Don  Antonio  did  not 
observe  the  joke.  Don  Alnagero  was  distressed  and 
looked  lively.  Don  Philip  the  Moor  looked  dismal, 
but  felt  not  the  least  concern.  And  as  for  Don 
Godfrido  Lilly,  he  was  entirely  employed  in  specula- 
tions on  the  probable  disgust  of  Alnagero,  which  might 
open  a door  to  his  own  promotion,  whilst  the  whelps  were 
introduced  by  the  doctor  into  the  chamber  of  consultation. 

“ Don  Alexandro  Cunningambo  del  Tweedalero, 
Licentiate  in  Medicine,  withdrew  the  beagles  of  Cata- 
lonia, and  the  business  of  the  day  was  ended.55 

As  we  have  seen,  Lord  Townshend  had  by  this  time 
corrupted  the  popular  members,  and  ruined  their 
leaders,  none  of  whom  could  now  make  so  much  as  an 
excise  officer.  He  had  set  class  against  class,  and 
party  against  party,  and  established  on  their  ruins  the 
more  direct  power  and  influence  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. The  withdrawal  of  Lord  Loftus  and  his  large 
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following  from  the  leadership  of  the  Speaker,  to  whom 
he  was  so  much  indebted,  ensured  the  latter’s  downfall, 
and  gave  a staggering  blow  to  Ireland,  from  which  she 
has  never  since  recovered,  notwithstanding  the  later 
triumphs  of  Grattan  and  Flood. 

But  however  the  affairs  of  the  country  went,  the 
Viceroy  never  neglected  his  social  duties  and  pleasures, 
or  failed  to  be  surrounded  by  his  favourite  flatterers 
and  boon  companions,  while  his  critics  continued  to 
pay  their  customary  attention  to  these  worthies  as  to 
himself,  and  his  foes,  as  in  this : — 

“ Let  Annaly  still  spread  the  net  #f  the  law, 

And  Andrews,  free-born  youths  to  slavery  draw, 

Let  Borroughs  scourge  a worthy  Viceroy’s  tools, 

And  Brooke  add  Moreland  to  our  titled  Fools, 

Let  Clement  drag  dark  actions  into  day, 

And  Courtney  sell  his  paltry  soul  for  pay, 

Let  Dennis  preach,  or  practise  mimic  arts, 

And  Dermot  fire  small  squibs  or  launch  dull  darts, 

Let  French  to  none  the  palm  of  merit  yield, 

And  Flood  the  thunder  of  the  Senate  wield, 

Let  Howard  try  to  prop  a sinking  cause, 

And  Hartley  shield  our  Liberties  and  Laws, 

Let  Leland  by  his  Learning  grace  the  Age, 

And  Lewis  roar  for  Freedom  in  his  Page, 

Let  Mayne  the  Courtier’s  Cobweb  structure  tear, 

And  Sage  Malone  no  more  Court  trammels  wear, 

Let  Nicholson  at  villains  pour  his  darts, 

And  Newenham,  tho’  in  office,  gain  our  hearts, 

Let  Bobinson  in  Fines  and  Blood  delight, 

And  Beynolds  take  good  Feather  Beds  by  night, 

Let  Scott  with  brazen  front  still  show  he ’s  hurt, 

And  Simcox  garbage  thro5  Quill  Popguns  squirt, 

Let  West  get  Ethelindas  for  the  stage, 

And  White  plant  Shamrocks,  or  make  blockheads  sage, 
Let  these  great  men  pursue  their  different  aim, 

By  different  means : for  me,  I ’ll  loud  exclaim.” 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


“ There  was  a time  when  peevish  spleen  might  dare 
To  spurn  a Viceroy  or  resign  a chair, 

Then  when  Pery  ruled  the  wild  debate, 

Or  the  proud  Ponsonbys  controlled  the  State, 

The  nation  smiled  upon  the  paltry  broil, 

And  throve  beneath  their  emulating  toil.” 

— Orange , a Political  Rhapsody . 


Once  more  excitement  and  suspense  reigned  in  Dublin  ; 
and  its  citizens,  in  great  numbers,  converged  towards 
the  centre  of  attraction  in  College  Green. 

The  day  they  had  for  so  long  petitioned  and  prayed 
for,  had  at  length  come. 

It  was  the  26th  of  February,  1771,  and  the  Viceroy 
had  already  left  Dublin  Castle  to  open  the  long  pro- 
rogued Parliament. 

It  was  a day  of  universal  relief  for  the  city  and  the 
country;  tempered,  however,  by  an  awful  sense  of 
hidden  danger,  unavowed  by  the  authorities,  but  firmly 
believed  in  by  the  people. 

The  Libertymen,  in  particular,  considered  that  they 
had  a special  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  their  Parlia- 
ment, and  mustered  in  strong  force  upon  this  momentous 
occasion,  in  order  to  present  a petition  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  took  their  station  immediately  in 
front  of  the  Legislative  Palace,  with  the  good-humoured 
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assent  of  their  fellow-citizens,  who  retreated  towards 
the  College  and  the  Post  Office  (then  in  College 
Green),  and  formed  the  fringe  of  the  crowd  at  the 
openings  of  the  three  principal  thoroughfares  which 
commanded  the  historic  spot. 

The  dismissal  of  the  popular  favourites  from  office, 
the  bestowal  of  their  places  upon  Government  hirelings 
and  apostates  from  the  country’s  cause,  the  scattering 
broadcast  of  pensions  and  peerages  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a majority  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Viceroy’s 
measures,  and,  above  all,  the  knowledge  that  such 
majority  was  an  accomplished  fact,  needing  but  the 
assembling  of  Parliament  to  make  it  manifest,  to  the 
utter  undoing  of  the  National  cause,  occasioned  wide- 
spread discontent  and  alarm  ; and  the  wildest  rumours 
circulated  amongst  the  people  as  to  the  ultimate  design 
of  all  these  corrupt  proceedings. 

Thus  the  day,  so  long  looked  forward  to  as  destined 
to  end  the  trouble  and  distress  of  the  country,  proved 
in  anticipation  but  as  the  commencement  of  still 
greater  disasters. 

The  cry  had  arisen  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
a great  majority,  and  was  going  to  carry  away  the 
Parliament ! But  the  fury  of  the  people  was  as  yet 
suppressed.  Nothing  could  interfere  with  the  Vice- 
regal procession,  and  to  keep  them  in  good  humour 
the  following  ballad  was  sung,  the  chorus  being  shouted 
by  the  entire  assemblage : — 

“My  dear  fellow-subjects,  who  love  to  be  free, 

Despise  not  my  ballad,  but  listen  to  me, 

Accept  good  advice  from  a brother,  a friend, 

Who  writes  for  your  good  and  for  no  other  end. 

Derry  down,  down,  down,  Derry  down. 
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This  rascally  herd,  to  the  d I pitch  them, 

Must  we  toil  and  labour  and  sweat  to  enrich  them  ? 

To  serve  their  own  purpose  and  mischievous  ends, 

First  strive  to  enslave  our  American  friends. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

Nor  even  our  brethren  of  England  afraid, 

With  Star-chamber  warrants  their  rights  to  invade, 

And  to  bring  all  their  villainous  schemes  to  perfection, 
They  strikeat  the  root  and  the  right  of  election. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

And  next  at  poor  Ireland  they  level  their  blows, 

Poor  Ireland  that  still  has  been  led  by  the  nose, 

And  to  show  they  resolved  both  to  ruin  and  fool  her, 
They  send  over  Townshend,  that  blockhead,  to  rule  her. 
Derry  down,  etc. 

This  Townshend  they  knew  would  their  purposes  suit, 
For  the  creature  he  was,  and  the  tool  of  Lord  Bute, 

To  wade  through  their  mud  he  could  never  refuse, 

For,  his  character  lost,  he  had  nothing  to  lose. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

But  lest  we  should  struggle,  the  villains  determine 
To  add  to  our  number  of  red-coated  vermin, 

And  swearing  ’twas  all  for  the  good  of  the  Nation, 

They  got  us  to  yield  to  their  cursed  Augmentation. 
Derry  down,  etc. 

And  now  we  have  granted  them  all  they  could  ask, 

They  laugh  at  our  folly  and  throw  off  the  mask, 

They  aim  a bold  stroke,  all  at  once  to  undo 
Our  honour,  our  freedom,  and  property,  too. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

The  Commons,  you  know,  who  to  us  owe  their  station, 
Are  our  stewards  to  guard  the  purse  of  the  Nation, 

But  now  they  declare  when  our  money  is  wanted, 

That  the  Council  as  well  as  the  Commons  shall  grant  it. 
Derry  down,  etc. 
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There  ’s  Lanesborough,  Shannon,  and  Leinster  unite, 
Brave  Leinster,  our  patron,  whom  none  could  affright ; 
All  their  friends  to  the  House  in  a hurry  they  send, 
Who,  with  Ponsonby  joined,  may  our  freedom  defend. 
Derry  down,  etc. 

And  Charlemont  firm,  may  the  Heavens  reward  him, 
Whose  heart  is  still  open  to  us  like  his  garden, 

And  Loftus*  so  powerful,  and  Longford  so  true, 

All  bring  up  their  squadrons  the  fight  to  renew. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

O’Brien  and  Bingham,  and  Hussey  and  Bushe, 

With  Flood  at  their  head,  the  Court-parasites  push, 
And  Brownlow  and  Pery  who  reason  so  just, 

And  Lucas,  our  Lucas,  still  true  to  his  trust. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

In  fine  the  Court ’s  routed  and  Ireland  is  saved, 

With  such  champions  as  these  we  can  ne’er  be  enslaved ; 
But  now  see  the  spite  of  this  rascally  crew, 

To  the  d I pitch  them,  and  give  him  his  due. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

Our  worthy  Lieutenant  comes  down  to  the  House, 
Protests  their  proceedings  are  not  worth  a mouse, 

And  leaving  undone  the  affairs  of  the  Nation, 

The  session  concludes  with  a d d Prorogation. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

Here  mark,  my  dear  friends,  that  our  ruin  ’s  completed, 
Since  a Parliament ’s  useless  which  thus  can  be  treated, 
While  they  serve  his  cursed  purpose,  he’ll  fawn  and 
collogue  them, 

But  if  once  they  do  right  he’ll  that  instant  prorogue  them. 
Derry  down,  etc. 

* It  was  not  yet  publicly  known  that  Lord  Loftus  had  been  bought 
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The  next  thing  lie  does  by  a sentence  unjust, 

He  turns  out  our  friends  from  their  places  of  trust, 

Our  friends  who  his  villainies  dared  to  oppose, 

And  fills  up  their  room  with  our  deadliest  foes. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

There ’s  renegade  Osborne  and  O mean, 

And  M n the  maltster,  that  scoundrel  in  grain, 

And  Jacky  whose  merits  if  we  would  make  known, 

'Tis  enough  that  we  say  he  ?s  your  brother,  Tyrone. 
Derry  down,  etc. 

0 why  should  I mention  those  wretches  in  place, 

Their  rascally  names  would  my  ballad  disgrace, 

In  short,  Townshend  chose  them  in  frolicsome  prank, 
As  matchless  for  Jones  or  for  Bloomsbury  Frank. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

And  now  I have  ended  my  sorrowful  tale, 

1 see  you  all  weep,  and  poor  Ireland  bewail ; 

But  courage,  my  friends,  still  there  ?s  hope  left  behind, 
All  yet  may  be  well,  if  my  counsel  you  11  mind. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

Those  patriots  whom  late  we  so  steady  have  found, 
Heaven  bless  them  and  keep  them ! are  still  above  ground, 
United  together,  our  bulwark  they  stand, 

And  may  still  save  the  nation  if  we  lend  a hand, 

Derry  down,  etc. 

Should  Townshend  dissolve,  then  the  matter  is  plain, 
Without  sixpence  cost,  we  11  return  them  again, 

And  ridding  the  House  of  those  rascally  elves, 

Well  give  them  companions  who  11  vote  like  themselves. 
Derry  down,  etc. 

That  God  may  bless  Ireland  our  prayer  shall  be  daily, 
And  save  her  from  Annaly,  Andrew,  and  Hely, 

And  we  11  pray  for  our  King  and  a few  of  our  Peers, 
And  may  our  true  Commons  live  out  their  eight  years. 
Derry  down,  etc. 
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Then  let  us  with  shouts  our  brave  patriots  pursue, 

And  firmly  stick  by  them,  whatever  they  do, 

For  freemen  we  are,  and  will  be  to  our  graves, 

Since  they  who  have  courage  need  never  be  slaves. 

Derry  down,  etc. 

The  Members  were  now  arriving,  and  were  received 
with  plaudits  or  groans  according  as  they  were  regarded 
as  friends  or  foes ; while  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  the  signal  for  a repetition  of  the  refrain. 
The  Prime  Sergeant  and  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals 
were  surrounded,  and  sworn  to  be  true  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  Hutchinson,  proving  obstinate,  was  ill- 
used,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  within  the  House; 
while  others  of  the  more  obnoxious  members,  especially 
the  Bishops  of  Cork  and  Ferns,  and  Lord  Annaly,  were 
severely  beaten,  the  crowd  being  even  armed  with  clubs 
and  cutlasses. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  but  even  with  the  city  posse , were  unable  to 
restore  order.  The  Viceroy  and  the  remaining  peers, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
entrance  into  the  House  of  Lords,  amidst  the  exe- 
crations of  the  people.  But  immediately  that  body 
despatched  one  of  the  sheriffs  to  disperse  the  throng, 
who  was  by  them  most  roughly  handled,  and  with 
difficulty  rescued.  Lord  Mayor  George  Reynolds  and 
the  two  sheriffs  then  applied  in  person  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  the  assistance  of  the  army;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  armed  force  soon  scattered  the  brow- 
beaten and  outraged  people,  whose  murmurs  of  dis- 
satisfaction were  but  intensified  by  what  they  considered 
the  vile  purposes  to  which  their  Parliament  was  being 
put,  viz. : first  being  made  the  instrument  of  augment- 
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ing  the  army,  at  their  expense,  and  then,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  ordering  that  army  to  surround  the  House 
to  exclude  petitioners  therefrom,  and  prevent  popular 
manifestations  of  displeasure  towards  faithless  and 
truculent  members,  for  the  attacks  on  whom  many 
persons  had  been  already  arrested. 

When  the  citizens  were  hunted  from  the  precincts  of 
the  House,  the  army  held  possession  of  College  Green, 
and  all  the  approaches  to  it.  The  business  of  the 
Legislature,  so  much  in  keeping  with  these  prelimi- 
naries, commenced  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  Speech, 
in  which  he  studiously  avoided  all  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  last  session.  But  immediately  after- 
wards, the  Speaker’s  son,  Mr.  William  Ponsonby,  moved 
an  address  to  the  King,  in  which  the  usual  compliment 
of  thanking  his  Majesty  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  purposely  omitted. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  slighted  dignitary  and  his 
adherents  may  be  imagined  ; but  Mr.  Councillor  Hellen, 
who  had  now  been  bought  over,  and  had  obtained  a 
seat  in  the  House,  moved  a resolution  thanking  the 
King  for  continuing  Lord  Townshend  in  the  govern- 
ment, of  such  rank  servility  as  to  excite  the  disgust  of 
all  honourable  men.  But  it  was  carried  triumphantly 
in  favour  of  the  Viceroy  by  his  newly  acquired  majority 
of  132  to  107. 

In  the  House  of  Peers,  however,  Lord  Charlemont 
headed  the  Opposition  in  a strenuous  endeavour  to 
defeat  it.  He  rallied,  in  a protest  against  it,  sixteen  or 
eighteen  peers,  some  of  the  highest  rank,  viz. : Leinster, 
Louth,  Westmeath,  Lanesborough,  Powerscourt,  Bective, 
Mountcashel,  Charlemont,  Moira,  Molesworth,  Shannon,, 
Mornington,  Bellamont,  Longford,  Baltinglass,  and 
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Lisle ; and  in  another  protest,  expunging  that  of  Lord 
Townshend  when  he  prorogued  Parliament  in  1769,  the 
name  of  Lord  Knap  ton  was  added. 

But  in  the  House  of  Peers,  too,  Lord  Loftus  moved 
and  Lord  Tyrone  seconded  the  address  to  the  King; 
while  Lord  Lanesborough  moved  the  expunging  from  it 
of  the  usual  compliment  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; but 
this  the  acquired  majority  defeated. 

The  incident  that  had  occurred  without  the  House, 
gave  rise  to  a stormy  debate  within,  the  patriot  mem- 
bers complaining  of  being  surrounded  by  an  armed 
force,  but  the  purchased  majority  voted  down  redress. 
According  to  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Bellamont  “ exhibited” 
against  him,  and  the  Lords  Annaly  and  Loftus  and  the 
bench  of  Bishops,  and  was  seconded  by  Lord  Lanes- 
borough. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Flood,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Opposition,  opened  his  grand  question  upon  Poyning’s 
Law,  and  the  right  of  the  Commons  in  granting  money, 
to  which  the  Attorney-General  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  carried  against  Flood  by  the  obedient 
majority. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon  even  wanted  the  House  to  thank  his 
Excellency  for  Protest  and  Prorogation,  but  the  Prime 
Sergeant  had  self-respect  enough  to  obtain  its  rejection. 
The  address,  however,  passed  by  a majority  of  nearly 
two  to  one. 

But  when  Speaker  Ponsonby  was  required  to  carry 
up  the  address  to  the  Viceroy,  he  absolutely  refused,  an 
announcement  which  took  Parliament  by  surprise,  and 
excited  the  keenest  interest  outside  the  House,  which 
tempered  the  clamour  and  discontent  which  prevailed ; 
though  the  Libertymen,  in  particular,  were  wroth  at 
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not  being  allowed  to  present  their  petition,  at  the 
oppression  of  their  trade  and  commerce,  and,  above  all, 
the  attack  upon  their  persons,  and  the  high-handed 
proceedings  both  within  and  without  the  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  deemed  it  inconsistent  with  his 
character  to  give  even  a seeming  sanction  to  such  a 
renunciation  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  Never- 
theless, his  friends  and  followers  were  filled  with  alarm 
at  the  situation.  They  abhorred  the  servile  address  as 
much  as  he  did,  but  the  prospect  of  his  resigning  the 
chair  never  till  now  presented  itself,  and  they  remon- 
strated. The  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Lord  Charlemont, 
in  particular,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  that  step, 
but  without  avail.  Such,  however,  was  the  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  foes  as  well  as  friends,  that  on 
his  resignation,  he  received  a vote  of  thanks  of  the 
entire  House  for  his  services  in  the  chair. 

Next  morning  the  weavers  rose  in  a body,  broke 
the  glasses  of  Lord  Townshend’s  coach  as  he  passed 
to  Parliament,  demolished  Lord  Annaly’s  house,  and 
assaulted  the  other  complacent  peers,  who  demanded  a 
guard. 

Even  in  the  election  of  a new  Speaker,  the  Council 
would  not  allow  the  House  to  exercise  its  privilege 
without  protest. 

Here  is  a description  of  what  passed  in  Sancho’s 
Council  Chamber  on  the  occasion  : — 

“ Seven  of  the  elders  and  rulers  being  met,  they  took 
into  consideration  the  merits,  alliances,  abilities,  steadi- 
ness, and  obsequiousness  of  three  proposed  candidates 
for  the  chair  of  the  Yeomanry  of  Barataria,  First  they 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  staid  and  sober  Tony  was 
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the  fittest  in  every  respect,  and  were  assured  that 
all  the  yeomanry  would  join  in  electing  him;  but 
Tony  refused  them  on  account  of  his  age.  Then  a 
certain  Prime  was  offered  to  their  consideration  ; upon 
mentioning  this  candidate,  the  other  six  rulers  hung 
down  their  heads  in  solemn  silence,  upon  which  the 
proposer  said,  ‘ Indeed,  gem’men,  gem’men,  I only  did 
it  by  way  of  joke,  though  I (on  my  conscience)  think 
the  Prime  a prime  hand  at  any  job,  and  in  that  we  are 
all  agreed.’  Then  a Russian  traveller  proposed  Johnny 
the  Gauger,  who  being  (at  least  silently)  approved  of 
by  the  seven  rulers,  messengers,  emissaries,  and  pimps, 
were  instantly  despatched  to  carry  the  mandate  of 
Sancho  to  all  the  yeomanry  of  Barataria.  The 
next  day  they  gave  in  their  report,  that  they  had 
attended  according  to  orders,  and  in  their  visitations 
found  several  of  the  yeomanry  trying  experiments  with 
a pair  of  scales : in  one  scale  was  Sancho’s  mandate, 
and  in  the  other  the  thirty-second  part  of  a grain  of 
common  sense ; and  that  it  proved  more  weighty  than 
Sancho’s  mandate.  At  last,  Philip  the  Black  cried 
out : — 

“ ‘ Mun,  Mun  must  be  the  man,’  which  after  a close 
canvass,  was  carried  by  a majority  of  four  Yeomen’s 
voices.  Mun’s  advice  to  his  predecessor  was  truly  out 
of  his  great  regard  and  friendship  for  himself.” 

Needless  to  observe  that  Tony  was  none  other  than 
Anthony  Malone;  that  Prime  meant  the  Prime  Sergeant, 
Hely  Hutchinson,  otherwise  known  as  little  Jack 
Prancer ; that  Johnny  the  Gauger  was  John  Beresford  ; 
the  Russian  Traveller  was  Sir  George  MacCartney, 
“ Chief  Scribe  of  Sancho.” 

“No  one  opposed  Johnny’s  election,  which  was  ap- 
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proved  of,  if  silence  might  be  taken  to  mean  consent. 
So  Sancho’s  mandate  was  duly  delivered  at  College 
Green,  where  being  tried  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting,  Black  Phil  proposed  yet  another  candidate.” 

This  was  Philip  Tisdall,  who  proposed  Mun.  Mun 
was  Edmund  Sexton  Pery,  and  it  is  added: — 

“ Mun  ’s  the  man  that  gave  lessons  in  Speakership, 
and  so  it  was  at  length  seen  that  he  was  best  qualified 
to  practise  what  he  preached,  and  as  he  has  been 
appointed,  the  Commons  must  be  satisfied. 

But  they  were  more  than  satisfied.  No  one  else 
would  have  been  so  acceptable.  Certainly  none  of 
those  attempted  to  be  at  first  palmed  on  them  by  the 
Privy  Council.  And  thus  the  Speaker  having  been 
elected,  the  business  of  Parliament  proceeded. 

The  sensation  created  in  Parliament  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Lord  Loftus  at  the  Government  side  of  the 
House,  almost  withdrew  the  attention  of  members  from 
the  all-engrossing  topics  incident  to  its  assembling  after 
the  exciting  interval  from  its  sudden  dissolution  a year 
and  a half  previously.  Every  eye  was  turned  on  the 
late  Speaker,  John  Ponsonby,  who,  however,  took  the 
matter  as  philosophically  as  he  could,  though  he  was 
fain  to  join  in  the  general  remark  that  his  quondam 
protege  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government  in 
the  House  of  Lords ; and  when  all  had  returned  with 
Speaker  Pery  to  the  Commons’  House,  it  was  observed 
that  Mr.  Hellen  occupied  there  a corresponding  position. 
The  discomfiture  of  each  apostate  was  overwhelming. 

“But,  your  Excellency,”  asked  Lord  Annaly,  “why 
do  you  place  Lord  Loftus  in  the  most  exposed  position 
on  the  Government  side  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his 
councillor,  Mr.  Hellen,  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?” 
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44  My  lord,”  replied  the  Viceroy,  in  military  style, 
44  We  always  place  deserters  in  the  very  van  of  the 
battle !” 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  his  Senators  of  Ireland , says : — 

“ When  I forget  Loftonzo  to  pursue, 

May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  too, 

Thou  rank  apostate ! foe  to  Ireland’s  friends, 

Thou  renegade ! whose  very  name  offends.” 


CHAPTER  XXL 


“Proud  of  the  bribes  bestowed,  the  arts  employed, 

ThJ  Address  now  passed,  Lord  Sancho ’s  overjoyed, 

He  loud  exults,  calls  Shannon  his  best  friend, 

And  swears  ’twas  he  gained  him  that  great  end, 
Swears  he  shall  be  commended  to  the  King, 

And  gain  a pension,  place,  or  anything.” 

— Old  Freeman. 


When  Parliament  adjourned,  his  Excellency,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  King,  bestowed  places  and  promotions 
upon  favourites,  including  his  own  son,  who,  since  his 
mother’s  death,  had  become  Lord  Ferrars;  also  on  a 
Captain  Higby,  a near  relative  of  the  late  Vicereine, 
and  he  invited  over  one  of  the  King’s  chaplains,  an 
Englishman,  to  fill  an  Irish  bishopric. 
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He  also  repeated  the  claims  of  the  noblemen  before- 
mentioned,  now  including  those  of  Lord  Loftus. 

The  public  press  now  teemed  with  leaders  and 
letters  on  current  topics  by  “ Ironicus”  “ Hibernicis” 
“Agricola”  and  “ Tribunis ;”  Grattan  also  contribut- 
ing as  “ Pericles”  and  “ Posthumous.” 

The  Lords,  however,  were  divided,  those  on  the  side 
of  the  country  being  principally  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
and  Lords  Shannon,  Louth,  Mountmorris,  Charlemont, 
and  Bellamont. 

Of  those  supporting  Government  the  Viceroy  singled 
out  for  special  reward  for  service,  an  advance  in  the 
peerage  for  Lords  Irnham,  Bellisle,  Westport,  Brandon, 
and  Dungannon. 

John  Hely  Hutchinson,  availing  himself  of  the 
political  mutations  of  the  day,  kept  aloof  from  the 
Castle  for  some  time.  Sir  George  MacCartney,  the 
Chief  Secretary,  was  dispatched  to  learn  the  cause  of 
this  extraordinary  conduct.  Being  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the  little  great  man,  an  explanation  ensued, 
which  wound  up  with  the  demand  for  another  £1,000 
a year. 

The  Chief  Secretary  duly  reported  to  his  chief,  who 
graciously  granted  the  required  increase.  But  the 
Prime  Sergeant,  on  looking  over  the  grant,  found  that 
this  pension  was  only  to  be  “ during  pleasure  ” which 
so  enraged  him  that  next  day  he  returned  his  Ex- 
cellency’s compliments,  adding  significantly:  “ You  are 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  not  only  what  you  have  now 
given  me,  but  all  I possess  under  Government;  but 
take  care  what  I will  take  from  you  in  exchange.” 

The  alarmed  Viceroy  immediately  sent  off  Sir  George 
MacCartney  in  hot  haste  to  announce  to  Mr.  Hutchin- 
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son  that  the  pension  of  £1,000  a year  should  be  for 
life  ; and  by  way  of  a douceur , his  wife  should  be  made 
a Viscountess  in  her  own  right.  And  thus  the  Govern- 
ment became  secure  of  the  Prime  Sergeants  support. 

But  the  chief  ambition  of  the  Viceroy  at  this  time 
was  the  gaining  over  of  Lord  Shannon.  So  far,  all  his 
Excellency’s  wiles  had  been  resisted  by  the  patriotic 
nobleman,  who  was  the  last  support  of  Ponsonby.  But 
both  he  and  Ponsonby,  having  been  deprived  of  the 
power  they  had  so  long  held  of  disposing  of  places  and 
pensions,  etc.,  to  their  followers,  had  been  deserted  by 
the  majority  of  those  followers,  who  had  seceded  to 
the  Government,  from  which  source  alone  they  could 
now  expect  reward,  leaving  their  former  leaders  power- 
less for  good;  their  countrymen  of  all  parties,  creeds, 
and  classes  arrayed  against  them,  having  been  bribed, 
cajoled,  corrupted,  promised,  or  threatened  into  sub- 
servience and  submission  to  their  old  foe,  the  English 
Government. 

And  now  the  wily  Viceroy  endeavoured  to  reverse 
the  natural  order  and  induce  the  leaders  to  follow  their 
followers  into  the  enemy’s  camp,  and  thus  complete 
their  downfall  and  destruction.  But  Ponsonby  was 
defiant  still.  He  said:  “I  will  lay  £500  to  £3,  I will 
never  quit  the  office  of  door-keeper  in  the  House,  till  I 
have  driven  Lord  Townshend  out  of  the  country.” 

Neither  was  Lord  Shannon  easily  won,  but  by  dint 
of  continual  nagging  and  pressure,  he  was  at  length 
induced  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the  Governor ; and 
listening,  he  was  lost.  The  Government  secured  yet 
another  triumph,  and  the  country,  all  listless  as  it  was, 
as  yet  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  great  man’s  fall. 

This  unlooked-for  defection  of  the  quondam  patriot 
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was  only  consented  to  by  him  on  condition  of  its  being 
kept  a profound  secret. 

It  was  a sad  fall  for  so  great  a man,  though  he  shrank 
as  yet  from  positive  apostasy. 

Lord  Townshend  writing  to  Lord  Rochford  said  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  he  (Lord  S.)  had  “ declared 
to  his  friends  his  resolution  not  to  concur  in  any  violent 
measures/’  and  “I  am  assured  that  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  session,  his  lordship  will  be  ready  to 
support  Government  upon  any  terms  his  Majesty  may 
be  pleased  to  approve and  adds : “ I am  sure  I need 
not  caution  your  lordship  how  extremely  essential  it  is 
to  the  King’s  service  here,  that  this  transaction  with 
Lord  Shannon,  so  critical  to  Government  at  this  period, 
should  not  transpire,  as  its  enemies  would  not  fail  to 
take  every  advantage  of  it,  and  to  revolt  Lord  Shannon, 
who  appears  to  wish  to  return  to  the  service  of  the 
Crown,  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  effect.”*  He 
then  begs  the  Minister  to  lay  the  circumstances  before 
the  King  in  order  to  account  for  “ the  inaction  of  one 
desperate  party,  the  disappointment  of  a very  shameful 
flying  squadron,  who  have  certainly  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  the  Crown,”  and  hopes  it  will  end  in  “ a very 
honourable  and  prosperous  session,”  and  further,  that 
“ so  favourable  an  occasion  should  not  be  lost  to  secure 
so  considerable  an  interest  to  Government,”  and  “ of 
affirming  its  strength  at  the  same  time  that  it  will 
break  all  Mr.  Ponsonby’ s connections  asunder”  f . . . 

It  was  an  understood  axiom  that  “ it  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  manage  and  make  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Ireland  do  everything  they  (the  Governors) 
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pleased,  by  this  political  maxim,  to  promise  everything , 
and  never  perform  anything That  “ by  promises 
you  keep  all  attached  to  Government,  by  perform- 
ing, you  only  make  many  discontented  and  a few 
ungrateful/’ 

One  of  the  patriots,  however,  in  drawing  attention  to 
these  matters,  said : — 

“ Can  we  complain  of  the  venality  of  the  represen- 
tative who  barters  his  conscience  for  a yearly  pension  of 
£500  when  his  constituent  sold  his  to  him  for  a flagon 
of  wine  or  a pudding  ? Where  shall  we  fix  the  cause 
of  our  calamity  ? I answer  in  the  radical  cause.  . . . 
In  returning  to  Parliament  aliens  without  an  interest 
or  connection  in  this  country,  for  the  grape  of  ebriety.” 

Lord  Townshend  now  became  generally  known  as 
the  “Lord  Corruptor- General,  and  General  Enslaver 
of  Ireland  /”  and  while  his  departure  was  eagerly  can- 
vassed and  sighed  for,  it  was  anticipated  in  the  following 
manner  in  Baratariana : — 

An  Inscription  on  a Pillar  which  is  speedily 

TO  BE  ERECTED  AT  THE  TOWN  OF  BULLOCK. 

“ This  Column  was  erected  at  the  private  expense 
Of  Good  Men , 

To  stand  a Monument  of  Irish  story,  and 
A Memorial  to  Posterity 
Of  our  happy  deliverance  from  the  scourge 
Of  Insolence  and  Oppression 
By  the  unexpected,  but  not  unwished  for,  departure 
Of  George  Lord  Viscount  Townshend ; 

Who  resided  in  this  Land  as  Chief  Governor, 

For  the  space  of  Four  Years  : 

But  at  length  departed 

On  the  26th  day  of  December  in  the  year  1771, 
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Having  on  that  day, 

Being  St.  Stephen’s  Day, 

The  15th  day  after  his  obtaining  a Victory 
(Which  wise  men  call  a defeat) 

And  the  2nd  day  after  he  passed  the  Money-Bills 
(Which  he  thought  an  Exploit) 
Embarked  without  Ostentation, 

At  this  little 
Port  of  Bullock. 

He  came  to  Ireland  professing  and  practising 
Every  mystery  of  corruption, 

Waging  War  against 
Power , Abilities , and  Integrity . 

And  accordingly 
His  Administration  was 
Absurdity , Impotence,  and  Profligacy . 
During  his  residence 
The  powers  of  his  office 
Frequently  compelled  him 
To  confer  favours, 

But  a capricious  nature  and  barbarous  manners 
Defend  him  from  the  returns  of 
Friendship  and  gratitude : 

He  therefore  never  made 
A Friend. 

So  that  in  a Country  in  which  any  misfortune 
Calls  forth  the  affection  of 
The  people 

Where  they  drop  tears  at  the 
Execution  of  every  malefactor, 

He , however,  was 
Unassisted  in  his  difficulties, 

Unpitied  in  his  disgrace, 

And  unlamented  in  his  departure. 

He  uttered  falsehood  from  the  throne 
In  the  name  of  the  King. 

From  his  closet  did  he  promise 
The  things  which  never  were  performed. 

His  conduct  in  Government  was 
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A disgrace  to  him 
Whom  he  represented, 

A reproach  to  those 
Who  appointed  him, 

And  a scourge  to  those  whom  he  governed. 

' He  was  a Mimic, 

A Scribbler, 

A Decypherer  of  features  ; 

But  he  was  not 

A Delineator  of  corporeal  Infirmity, 

A Statesman, 

A Governor, 

A Soldier, 

A Friend, 

Or  a Gentleman. 

He  was  victorious  only  when  he  involved 
His  cause  with  the  cause  of  private  persons. 

And  the  ordinary  effects  of  sympathy  and  affection 
(Usually  so  strong  in  this  country) 

Became  weak  and  doubtful 
As  they  were  damped  by  the  influence 
Of  his  co-operation. 

His  wisdom  was  fraud; 

His  policy,  corruption ; 

His  fortitude, 

Contempt  of  character ; 

His  friendship,  distrust ; 

His  enmity,  revenge ; 

And  his  exploit, 

The  ruin  of  the  Country.” 

Rumour  was  busy  speculating  on  the  supposed  visits 
of  the  Viceroy  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster;  but  the  wags 
soon  discovered  that  the  only  foundation  for  this  in- 
jurious report  was  that  these  two  great  men  happened 
to  employ  the  sam e farrier  and  tooth-drawer , and  that 
this  operator,  coming  to  town  in  his  Excellency’s  coach, 
called  at  the  Duke’s  in  the  way  of  his  “ old  profession,” 
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not  in  the  new  one  of  domestic  companion , confidant , 
minister , and  runner  to  his  Excellency. 

About  this  time,  Junius  wrote  thus  to  Lord  Town- 
shend  : — 

“ The  wicked  have  been  promoted  to  places  of  honour 
— the  virtuous  degraded — commerce  has  declined — the 
revenue  has  been  unjustly  expended — public  credit  has 
failed — insurrections  have  prevailed — and  universal  dis- 
content has  reigned  throughout  the  kingdom/’  “ Like 
Sejanus,  you  were  raised  to  power  by  a weak  prince ! 
The  enormities  of  your  Administration  are  a transcript 
of  his.  Consider  his  fate,  my  lord,  and  tremble/’ 

But  through  all  these  serious  questions,  the  Viceroy 
fell  into  the  old  routine  of  life  in  Dublin,  and  divided 
his  time  between  business  and  pleasure,  the  latter  pre- 
dominating. His  Excellency  held  nightly  revels  with 
Tisdall  and  Hutchinson,  Andrews  and  Annaly,  Faulkner 
and  Hoey,  Jephson  and  Marlay,  and  Simcox  and 
Courtney.  The  four  latter,  in  particular,  distinguishing 
themselves  in  his  defence  in  the  Government  papers, 
and  which  gave  rise  to  the  following  satire  in  the 
columns  of  the  Freeman , and  signed  B.  L. : — 

THE  QUARTETTO. 

“ A Master  of  Horse,  Dean,  Rector,  and  Chaplain, 

Political  junto  together  are  wrapt  in, 

A Poet  the  Dean,  and  a Toper  the  Rector, 

A Buffoon  the  horse-rider,  the  Captain  a hector. 

This  poet  and  toper,  this  bully  and  jester, 

Our  city  with  lives  and  scurrility  pester, 

While  the  Rector  and  Captain  are  jovially  quaffing, 

The  Dean  and  the  Master  of  Horse  keep  them  laughing. 
The  buffoon  coins  the  joke,  and  the  rhymer  indites  it, 

The  Rector  commands,  and  the  hack  Captain  writes  it, 
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And  then  Popish  Mercury  serves  as  a jetteau, 

To  play  off  the  slanders  of  this  vile  Quartetto, 

Who  the  best  in  the  malice  of  sport  thus  bespatter, 
With  ironical  nonsense  and  impudent  satyr. 

For  Marlay  and  Simcox,  and  Courtney  and  Jephson, 
His  favours  in  private  our  Governor  heaps  on, 

Every  night  in  the  hope  of  preferment  to  him  flocks, 
This  set : Marlay,  Jephson,  and  Courtney  and  Simcox, 
And  Simcox  and  Marlay,  and  Jephson  and  Courtney, 
For  wine  and  a supper,  th’  old  tower  resorts  nigh, 
Where  our  resident  Viceroy  holds  scandalous  parley 
With  Courtney  and  Jephson,  and  Simcox  and  Marlay, 
Sure  Satan  alone  could  such  mischievous  hounds  send 
As  the  friends  of  poor  Ireland,  to  bark  for  Lord  Town- 
shend.” 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


“ Take  them  to  your  government,  Sancho,  and  there  you  will  be 
able  to  make  as  much  of  them  as  you  like,  and  even  release  them 
from  work  and  pension  them  off.  ” — Don  Quixote. 


On  the  8th  of  October,  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
Fourth  Session  of  Parliament,  the  Viceregal  Party  and 
members  of  the  Government  drove  through  the  city  to 
College  Green,  the  streets  being  lined  with  the  45th 
Dragoons  and  the  40th  Troop  of  the  Line. 

It  was  now  generally  circulated  that  whatever  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  might  be,  an  address  was  after- 
wards to  be  proposed — a report  that  at  first  was  scarcely 
credited,  but  the  bare  idea  of  which  highly  exasperated 
the  popular  Members,  who  determined  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  avert  it.  This  seemed  to  them  the  easiest 
thing  possible,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of  Lord 
Loftus,  for  were  not  Lord  Shannon  and  his  followers  to 
the  fore  ? Lord  Shannon’s  defection  was  still  a secret. 

A circumstance  attending  it  also  arrested  public 
attention  in  the  fact  that  Parliament  was  being  called 
eighteen  days  before  the  usual  time,  and  it  was  feared 
that  something  unpopular  was  afoot. 

The  people  had  become  so  accustomed  to  acts  of  un- 
constitutional tyranny,  that  they  had  begun  rather  to 
expect  them  than  otherwise,  and  everything  out  of  the 
usual  course  at  once  set  people  asking  what  was  going 
to  happen  next.  Not  alone  the  now  more  than  ever 
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unpopular  Viceroy,  whose  chair  of  state  was  of  little 
ease ; but  all  the  leading  personages  of  his  court,  who 
supported  his  policy,  were  made  the  butts  of  public 
hostility  and  satire. 

But  his  speech  to  the  House  was  listened  to  in  deep 
silence.  He  told  them  of  a considerable  deficiency  in 
all  the  funds  for  the  support  of  Government ; though 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  attribute  it  to  its  true 
cause,  the  extinction  of  trade  and  ruin  of  public 
credit  by  his  protest  and  prorogation,  together  with 
the  enormous  increase  of  pensions.  He  rather  ascribed 
it  to  the  bounties  and  premiums  for  the  encouragement 
of  navigation,  arts,  and  manufactures,  although  the 
funds  for  these  purposes  were  upwards  of  £20,000  short 
of  what  had  been  usually  granted.  He  informed  them 
of  the  reduction  of  the  staff,  according  to  the  royal  pro- 
mise, on  the  carrying  of  the  Augmentation  Bill;  but 
the  truth  was,  that  the  old  staff  officers  were  dismissed 
upon  pensions,  and  younger  men  appointed  in  their 
places.  He  referred  to  the  maintenance  of  public  credit 
which  he  had  himself  destroyed,  and  to  the  disturbances 
in  Ulster. 

The  following  is  his  Excellency’s  speech  in  Baratarian 
English : — 

“A  Speech  pronounced  by  the  Governor  of 
Barataria,  at  the  opening  of  the  Cortes  in  the 
original  Court  language. 

“My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

ic  My  experience  of  your  entire  devotion  to  the 
Ministry,  and  your  mean  regards  to  your  own  private 
interest,  affords  me  the  best  grounded  hopes  that 
nothing  will  be  wanting  on  your  part  to  co-operate  with 
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the  said  Ministry's  gracious  intentions  of  completing 
the  poverty  and  misery  of  this  kingdom;  and  when  to 
this  consideration  I add  the  remembrance  of  the  abject 
compliments  ye  paid  to  the  oppressive  and  dishonour- 
able practices  of  my  administration,  I feel  the  most 
sensible  pleasure  in  the  opportunity  which  the  Ministry 
has  given  me  of  insulting  the  Nation  a fourth  time  in 
Parliament. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

“ As  in  that  mere  farce  of  your  last  mock  session,  it 
was  not  the  Ministry's  purpose  to  ask  supplies,  but 
ostentatiously  to  make  a parade  of  their  majority  in 
each  House,  it  was  not  called  politic  to  call  upon  you  at 
that  time  for  any  further  aid ; but  as  in  the  ordinary 
course,  it  is  now  become  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  many  expensive  jobs  of  the  ensuing  two  years, 
your  last  grants  being  totally  squandered  away,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  your  obeying  my  mandate  upon  that 
important  subject,  and  of  your  granting  such  supplies  as 
shall  be  found  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Ministry's 
authority  for  the  depression  of  this  kingdom,  and  for 
the  discharge  of  the  wages  of  iniquity  to  those  tools  of 
power  who  are  the  instruments  employed  for  its  ruin. 

“ I have  ordered  the  proper  estimates  and  accounts 
to  be  laid  before  you,  from  which  you  will  find,  not  only 
that  the  revenue  has  been  more  unaccountably  em- 
bezzled than  in  former  years,  but  that  those  mortifying 
deductions  made  therefrom  for  the  payment  of  your 

d d grants  for  Premiums,  Bounties,  and  Public 

Works,  have  so  plaguily  cramped  us  that  it  has  not 
been  nearly  sufficient  to  defray  the  charge  of  the 
Ministry's  negotiations,  the  corruption  of  Members,  the 
payment  of  pensions,  and  other  necessary  expenses  of 
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the  Court,  and  that  many  large  promises  have  been 
necessarily  made  in  consequence  of  this  deficiency. 

“ If  such  grants,  however,  be  thought  politic  to  be  con- 
tinued, either  for  these  or  other  public  uses,  you  will 
observe  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  Revenue,  as  it  now 
stands,  can  answer  those  services,  and  also  the  support 
of  the  Ministry’s  schemes.  I,  therefore,  have  received 
directions  just  to  give  you  a hint  of  those  matters,  as  I 
am  confident  you  will  very  readily  see  that  some  new 
fund,  such  as  a Land  Tax,  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  it 
were  only  to  bribe  those  poor  drudges  among  yourselves 
who  do  all  the  dirty  work. 

“ I must  acknowledge  that  even  I myself  could 
scarcely  muster  up  effrontery  sufficient  to  ask  a sum  of 
money  to  discharge  the  debts  I have  incurred  in  jobbing 
for  the  Ministry ; but  my  experience  of  your  folly  and 
venality  soon  put  shame  to  flight,  though  (between 
ourselves)  I strove  to  bring  up  those  heavy  charges  as 
well  as  I could,  partly  by  some  cunning  tricks  in 
regard  to  the  Augmentation,  and  partly  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  staff,  by  which  I put  a considerable  sum  into 
the  pocket  of  the  Government,  and  at  the  same  time 
imposed  it  upon  the  world  as  economy. 

“My  Lords  and  Gemtlemen, 

“Draw  up  a congratulatory  address  to  his  Majesty 
upon  the  birth  of  another  prince.  It  is,  I know,  a 
thing  of  course,  to  recommend  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  interest ; however,  I chose  to  speak  in  its 
favour  merely  because  I am  thereby  enabled  to  remind 
you  of  my  very  important  services  in  procuring  the 
Law  for  Limiting  the  Duration  of  Parliaments.  To 
tell  the  truth,  as  I am  quite  indifferent  about  my 
religion,  I can  only  say  that,  as  far  as  the  Protestant 
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may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  and  the  natural  interest  of  despotism,  it  shall 
have  my  hearty  concurrence. 

“ It  will  help  to  forward  the  designs  of  the  Ministry  if 
you  make  a mighty  bustle  about  those  few  tenants  in 
the  North,  who  have  presumed  to  murmur  against 
their  landlords.  No  complaints  from  such  wretches 
must  be  attended  to,  however  justified  by  the  most 
shameless  oppressions ; on  the  contrary,  every  attempt 
towards  publishing  their  grievances  must  be  interpreted 
riot  and  rebellion,  as  this  artful  construction  may 
afford  a good  pretext  for  a new  Augmentation,  which 
will  effectually  put  a period  to  the  expiring  Liberty  of 
this  Kingdom. 

“The  Ministry  has  very  good  reasons  to  rely  most 
firmly  on  your  ready  submission  to  their  will  and 
pleasure ; and  are  persuaded  that  all  your  proceedings 
will  be  influenced  by  a pitiful  regard  to  your  own 
private  advantage,  without  the  smallest  consideration 
of  the  true  interest  of  your  country.  For  my  own  part, 
as  I have  resided  so  long  among  you,  I am  very  confi- 
dent that  I am  better  known  than  trusted,  so  that  it 
would  be  looked  upon  as  banter  if  I should  pretend  to 
make  any  declaration  of  my  love  or  attachment  to  this 
country.” 

This  parody  on  the  speech  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
in  keeping  as  it  is  with  other  similar  compositions  of 
the  Patriot  Party,  gives  a fair  idea  of  the  feeling  evoked 
by  his  Excellency’s  policy,  which  was  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  intolerable  to  the  people. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord  Dunluce  moved  in 
an  address  to  the  King,  a paragraph  thanking  him  for 
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continuing  the  author  of  all  the  National  distress  in 
the  Government,  with  high  commendations  of  his  Ex- 
cellency’s integrity  and  patriotic  virtues. 

This  was  seconded  by  Colonel  Clements. 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Dr.  Lucas,  who  asserted 
that  from  the  general  character  of  Lord  Townshend, 
which  he  drew  freely  and  fairly,  he  could  not  suppose 
there  was  an  honest,  sensible  man  in  the  kingdom,  nor 
Member  of  that  House,  could  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart 
and  declare  his  concurrence  in  that  Address. 

Mr.  Flood,  with  his  usual  zeal,  produced  the  Pension 
List,  and  moved  the  House  to  agree  in  a resolution, 
incontestably  confessed  to  be  true,  that  while  the  grants 
for  Bounties  and  Public  Works  amounted  to  about 
£60,000,  the  pensions  in  the  same  period  exceeded 
£174,000. 

Mr.  Mason  then  defended  his  Excellency,  and  en- 
larged upon  Parliamentry  profusion  to  the  Linen 
Manufacture,  the  Charter  Schools,  Dublin  Society,  etc., 
with  copious  abuse  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal . 

The  Patriots  insisted  on  a division  on  every  question, 
but  lost  each.  We  are  told  that  “the  numbers  of 
each  division  were  about  114  or  115  to  69  or  70,”  and 
that  “thus  is  the  country  represented!  Not  much 
more  than  half  the  number  of  representatives  attending, 
and  near  two-thirds  of  these  confessedly  under  Court 
influence!  How  then  can  the  Nation  subsist ?” 

Every  paragraph  but  two,  was  opposed,  with  un- 
answerable arguments ; while  eleven  of  the  Lords 
entered  their  protest  against  the  Address. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant’s  conduct  and  character  were 
scrutinized,  arraigned,  and  impeached,  and  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  late  with  the  present  session  shown. 
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“ In  the  former,  no  money  was  asked , because  with 
due , with  strict  economy  the  funds  provided  in 
the  last  session  till  Christmas  may  be  sufficient  to 
support  Government ; in  the  latter  a great  arrear  is 
incurred  chiefly  by  grants  in  Bounties , Premiums , 
and  Public  Works , which  must  now  be  dicontinued , 
or  new  funds  created !” 

These  addresses  were  passed  on  the  9th,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Viceroy  on  the  10th  instant,  though 
strenuously  opposed,  and  with  irrefragable  arguments, 
by  the  most  distinguished  members  for  honour  and 
probity  in  both  Houses,  but  were  nevertheless  carried 
by  111  to  58. 

“ Were  ever  a loyal  people  reduced  to  such  a state 
of  actual  as  well  as  political  wretchedness.  The  Par- 
liament and  people  both  insulted  and  abused;  the 
Nation  plundered ; trade  and  dependent  revenues  sunk; 
public  credit  extinguished  ; yet  their  guardians  seduced 
from  their  duty;  the  representative  at  variance  and 
opposition  with  the  constituent,  flattering  the  most 
hateful  of  all  Viceroys,  accusing  and  criminating  the 
best  of  subjects  unheard ! And  the  disgrace  of  such 
distresses  were,  it  seems,  reserved  for  the  invincible 
Conqueror  of  Canada” 

But  he  was  defended  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  who  had 
exasperated  the  Americans  while  Colonial  Minister, 
and  who  argued  that  Lord  Towmshend  had  never, 
during  the  four  years,  used  his  power  for  his  own  grati- 
fication or  emolument. 

Hoey’s  Mercury  described  Lord  Hillsborough’s  speech 
as  “ gentlemanlike  and  elegant/’  and  declared  that 
“ Ireland  is  no  longer  free  than  whilst  it  enjoys  the 
distinguished  privilege  of  being  taxed  by  its  own  repre- 
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sentatives  only,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  England 
will  not  suffer  her  manufactures  to  be  taxed,  nor  her 
commerce  to  be  restricted  by  an  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons ” — a thing  unknown  in  history,  while  the  reverse 
had  always  prevailed  since  the  English  had  acquired 
power  in  Ireland. 

So  apprehensive  were  the  Government  of  a defeat 
that  they  had  recourse  to  every  available  means  to 
ward  off  such  a calamity.  But  in,  at  least,  one  instance, 
they  overdid  the  thing  to  the  verge  of  mortally  offend- 
ing one  of  the  most  zealous  of  their  followers,  owing  to 
the  officiousness  of  the  whippers-in  during  the  first  two 
days  of  the  Session.  General  Waller,  one  of  these 
officers,  seeing  Mr.  Connolly  of  Leixlip  sometimes  vote 
with  Government,  took  him  for  an  engaged  member, 
but  noticing  him  going  out,  the  General  followed  him 
into  the  Coffee-house,  took  him  familiarly  by  the  sleeve, 
and  with  some  air  of  authority  said : — 

“Mr.  Connolly,  I hope  you  are  not  going  V 

Mr.  Connolly  did  not  answer,  then  turned  to  a gentle- 
man near,  and  said,  while  he  looked  sternly  at  the 
officer : — 

“ I did  not  intend  to  go  away ; but  since  this 
impertinent  fellow  thus  presumes  to  rank  me  with 
hirelings  and  slaves,  I ’ll  go  directly  about  my  business.” 

Dr.  Charles  Lucas  having  waited  on  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sheriffs,  and  Commons,  about  the  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament, and  having  been  unable  to  make  a house,  wrote 
to  them  a public  letter  of  more  than  two  columns  in 
length  on  the  21st  of  October.  It  excited  much  interest 
at  the  time,  and  was  afterwards  remembered  with 
tenderness  as  the  last  public  utterance  of  the  great 
tribune,  who  then,  in  rapidly-failing  health,  was  almost 
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immediately  afterwards  confined  entirely  to  his  house 
in  Henry  Street,  where  he  expired  on  the  4th  of 
November  following,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he 
was  “A  Man  who  never  had  an  enemy  among  the 
friends  of  liberty,  nor  a friend  among  the  enemies  of 
Ireland/’ 

In  his  letter  to  London  Lord  Townshend  complained 
of  a “ great  design  to  distress  and  disgrace  English 
Government,”  and  was  obliged  to  look  upon  “a  scene 
of  ingratitude/’ 

He  was,  nevertheless,  destined  to  have  more  trouble 
on  this  head  ere  the  year  had  closed. 

Philo  Musce  sang  : — 

“ Who  are  the  great]  Not  sycophants  or  slaves, 

Not  tyrants,  courtiers,  placemen,  fools  or  knaves, 

When  such  by  infamy  to  grandeur  soar, 

They  light  a torch  to  show  their  shame  the  more. 

Yet  these  have  Power , and  Power  the  wise  will  dread, 

Lest  its  red  lightning  flashes  on  their  head ; 

Virtue ’s  no  shield,  I grant  it,  from  the  dart, 

Which  power  may  cast,  but  still  it  cheers  the  heart. 

For  me,  I ’m  careless  of  its  frown  or  smile, 

The  Law’s  my  guard,  and  Townshend  rules  our  Isle. 
Townshend ! weak  man ! Does  Townshend  rule  this  Land  ] 
Bute  is  the  Head,  and  Townshend’s  but  the  Hand. 

In  fact  when  Knavery,  like  a torrent,  reigns, 

And  free-born  men  will  stoop  to  wear  vile  chains  ; 

When  Ireland’s  sons  for  Ireland’s  ruin  herd, 

When  good  men  are  displaced  and  bad  preferred.” 
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“ Townshend,  the  guardian  of  our  Isle, 
Of  peace  its  conservator, 

Augments  our  country’s  rank  and  file, 
And  takes  our  money  after. 

When  men  and  money  both  are  spent, 
To  quell  Americ’s  spirit, 

He  ’ll  leave  Hibernia,  I’ll  indent, 

Its  misery  to  inherit.” 


On  the  28th  of  November,  the  Parliament  was  an- 
nounced to  assemble. 

To  the  astonishment  of  Dublin,  it  was  between  five 
and  six  o’clock  in  the  evening — night,  in  fact,  for  it  was 
December,  and  consequently  dark  at  that  hour — when 
his  Excellency,  attended  by  his  staff,  proceeded  through 
the  streets  to  Parliament.  He  was,  however,  in  state, 
— and  more,  was  surrounded  by  an  armed  force.  But 
people  asked  why  did  he  go  in  the  dark,  and  were 
answered  by  a passing  wag,  whether  impromptu  or  not, 
they  knew  not : — 

“None  fly  the  day,  and  seek  the  shades  of  night, 

But  him  whose  actions  dare  not  face  the  light.” 

It  was  not  without  good  reason,  however,  for  the 
occasion  was  one  which  ill  could  bear  much  exposure. 
It  was  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  a Loan  Bill  for  raising 
£200,000  at  interest  of  four  per  cent. 
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As  the  year  was  drawing  to  a close,  the  Viceroy  and 
his  advisers  began  to  count  the  approximate  numbers 
on  which  they  could  depend,  after  all  this  huge 
machinery  of  corruption  had  been  worked  to  the  tune 
of  half  a million  sterling,  and  they  concluded  that  they 
could  count  on  a majority  of  twenty  against  the 
country,  and  congratulated  themselves  on  their  hard- 
earned  but  certain  triumph. 

Lord  Townshend  took  credit  to  himself  for  reducing 
the  money  grants  for  National  purposes  by  £70,000 
since  his  appointment,  and  considered  it  a point  of 
great  consequence  to  his  Majesty’s  service  ; the  whole 
design  of  Government  seeming  to  be  to  restrain  and 
manacle  trade  and  commerce,  and  lavish  the  people’s 
money  on  infamous  favourites,  and  on  venal  tools  of 
power. 

Not  sufficiently  taught  by  the  former  lesson  they 
had  received  with  regard  to  the  tampering  with  Money 
Bills,  Ministers  once  more  attempted  to  demonstrate 
the  absolutism  of  the  King,  and  the  constitutional 
subordination  of  Ireland  to  England  by  taking  audacious 
liberties  with  the  money  of  the  Irish  people.  This 
time,  however,  the  mode  of  procedure  was  not  by 
originating,  but  by  altering. 

The  Irish  House  of  Commons  was  allowed  to  bring 
in  the  Money  Bill  unmolested  ; it  passed,  and  in  the 
usual  course  was  transmitted  to  England,  agreeable  to 
Poyning’s  Law. 

On  its  return  to  them,  however,  the  Irish  members 
found  it  so  altered,  that  they  at  once  repudiated  it. 

The  burdens  sought  to  be  laid  upon  them,  accordingly, 
excited  the  deepest  indignation,  all  the  more  so  as  it 
became  known  that  the  Viceroy  was  complimented  at 
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their  expense,  and  the  wildest  extravagance  indulged  in 
by  the  authorities,  while  the  country  languished  for  want 
of  trade.  But  popular  frenzy  reached  its  height  when 
the  Money  Bill  was  introduced,  which  threatened  to 
still  further  impoverish  the  Nation,  and,  still  worse, 
place  its  purse  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of 
Government. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Flood,  the  Bill  was  rejected 
without  a division. 

On  Mr.  Malone’s  motion,  a Bill  of  Supply  was  agreed 
to,  to  show  that  the  House  only  rejected  the  Money 
Bill  because  it  had  been  altered. 

In  transmitting  the  new  Bill  to  England,  Lord 
Townshend  left  it  to  the  King's  wisdom  as  to  whether 
he  should  return  it  “as  it  stood,”  or  “make  some 
further  alteration  in  order  to  assert  the  rights  of 
Great  Britain,  disclaiming  any  desire  of  gaining  popula- 
rity in  Ireland,  where  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his 
Majesty  was  in  question  ;”  and  that  “whatever  became 
of  this  Bill,  another,  giving  a loan  of  £200,000  for  the 
further  Augmentation  of  the  Army,  was  sure,  and  of 
more  count  than  the  other  Bill,  which  included  grants 
and  jobs  in  which  Government  had  no  share,  and  which, 
if  not  returned,  would  not  hurt  them.” 

So  exclusively  was  Lord  Townshend  in  the  interest 
of  England  to  the  prejudice  of  Ireland. 

These  jobs  annoyed  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  were 
still  paying  a tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  in 
order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  English  elections,  and 
whose  coal  had  also  been  raised  as  many  shillings  in 
the  ton  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament;  while  the 
large  sums  spent  abroad  by  lords  and  gentlemen, 
instead  of  applying  them  at  home  to  the  construction 
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and  repair  of  roads  and  turnpikes,  or  the  relief  of 
widows  and  orphans,  was  a standing  grievance. 

By  the  power  assumed  by  the  English  Privy  Council, 
“ the  Attorney-General  of  England,  with  a dash  of  his 
pen,  could  reverse,  alter,  or  entirely  do  away  with  the 
matured  result  of  all  the  eloatuence  and  all  the  abilities 
of  this  whole  assembly.” 

The  Press  argued  out  the  matter  with  ever-increasing 
heat  and  force.  Lord  Townshend  and  the  Government 
were  ably  championed  by  Mr.  Hoey  and  his  staff  in  the 
Mercury , as  well  as  by  Mr.  Faulkner  in  his  Dublin 
Journal , while  fiercely  attacked  in  the  columns  of 
the  Freeman  by  Messrs  Flood,  Grattan,  and  others, 
“ Cantalena”  publishing  the  following  ballad: — 

A BALLAD  ON  THE  REJECTION  OF  THE  ALTERED 
MONEY  BILL. 

“I’ll  tell  you  a story,  ’tis  not  of  three  crows, 

Nor  the  dog  that  the  letter  refused  to  disclose, 

But  a strife  ’mong  the  Commons  that  lately  arose, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

They  granted  their  Sovereign  a gallant  supply, 

But  Thurloe*  resolved  (that  prerogative  spy) 

That  a power  to  alter  their  bill  he  would  try, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Then  lest  that  the  Commons  might  take  it  to  heart, 

A letter  was  written  by  Rochford  with  art, 

To  tell  them  the  “ change  did  not  matter  a dart,” 

Which  nobody  could  deny. 

’Twas  true  that  pragmatical  fellow,  Will  Pitt, 

Unaltered  their  Money  Bills  used  to  transmit, 

But  that  now  the  King's  friends  did  what  they  thought  fit, 
Which  nobody  could  deny. 

* Attorney-General  of  England. 
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But  when  to  the  members  this  letter  was  read, 

Old  Clement  suspected — the  wise  shook  their  head, 

A committee  they 'd  have  to  compare  it,  they  said, 

Which  nobody  could  deny. 

And  when  they  examined  and  found  how  'twas  altered, 
That  Kochford  had  lied,  and  that  Townshend  had  paltered, 
Burgh  swore  in  a rage  “ they  ought  both  to  be  haltered/' 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Flood,  Langrishe,  Bushe,  Hussey,  were  all  in  a flame, 
Pery,  Brownlow,  O'Brien,  each  patriot  name, 

Said  the  Bill  ne'er  should  pass,  but  go  back  as  it  came, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  courtiers  began  at  each  other  to  stare, 

Will  Gamble  was  absent,  Jack  Mason  not  there, 

Confusion  at  once  seized  on  Averell's  heir, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

First  Power  hobbled  up  and  cried:  “What  is  this  routl" 
(’Twas  he  that  gave  Blackstone  the  elegant  clout,) 

Sure  cotton ' s included,  though  cotton ’s  left  out, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Smooth  Godfrey  declared  'twas  all  one  in  the  Greek, 

And  hoped  that  we  never  would  act  upon  pique, 

But  if  George  gave  a slap,  that  we 'd  turn  t'  other  cheek, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

MacCartney  professed  that  for  half  his  estate, 

He  would  not  have  wished  this  had  come  in  debate, 
Though  he  thought  the  amendments  were  not  very  great. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

“ If  the  Bill  be  rejected,"  he  simpered  and  said, 

That  the  King  would  appoint  a new  House  in  their  stead. 
And,  as  for  the  placemen,  they 'd  forfeit  their  bread, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 
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Twas  important,  he  said,  and  availed  not  a groat, 

But  whether  it  was  right,  or  whether  it  was  naught, 

Or  whether  he ’d  vote  for  it,  or  whether  he  would  not, 

He ’d  neither  assert  nor  deny. 

The  matter  was  grave,  and  all  joke  was  apart, 

Joe  Miller , Poor  Robin , and  Watson  so  smart, 

Were  now  of  no  use,  though  he  had  them  by  heart, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  Prime  Sergeant  then,  with  a shuffling  preamble, 

Like  a nag  that  before  he  can  canter  must  amble, 

Betwixt  right  and  wrong  made  a whimsical  shamble, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  next  that  stepped  forward  was  innocent  Phil, 

Who  said  “ that  in  things  of  the  kind  he ’d  no  skill, 

But  yet  that  he  thought  it  a mighty  good  bill,” 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Then  moved  to  adjourn  to  Monday  or  so, 

That  Townshend  might  talk  to  each  friend  and  each  foe, 
And  then  he  could  guess  how  the  matter  would  go, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Thus  Hely,  Sir  George,  Godfrey,  Power,  and  Phil, 

Would  fain  have  seduced  them  to  swallow  this  pill, 

But  the  Commons  soon  smok’d  them,  and  threw  out  the  bill, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

And  here  we  conclude  our  historical  strain, 

So  God  bless  his  Majesty,  long  may  he  reign, 

To  alter  our  Money  Bills  always — in  vain, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Lord  North  was  said  to  have  written  a letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Barataria,  blaming  his  Administration ; 
and  in  reply  received  from  the  incriminated  Viceroy 
another,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : — 

“I  repeatedly  told  you  that  I found  it  absolutely 
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necessary  to  make  so  many  promises  to  the  leading 
men  here,  in  order  to  gain  them  over  from  their  natural 
connections,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  fulfil  them. 
The  gentry  here  are  proud  and  jealous  to  an  extreme, 
nor  have  I been  able,  in  a single  instance,  to  gratify 
more  than  one  person  with  the  same  employment,  as  is 
common  on  your  side  of  the  water ; no  man  in  office 
will  suffer  another  to  be  quartered  upon  him  for  any 
part  of  his  emoluments;  either  all  or  none  is  the 
answer ; what  then,  my  dear  lord,  can  I do,  so  circum- 
stanced ? I have  granted  honours  till  they  are  become 
contemptible,  and  now  looked  upon  as  a badge  of 
meanness. 

“ The  characteristics  of  this  country  are  gaiety, 
dissipation,  and  expense.  I have  done  my  utmost  to 
encourage  them,  to  render  the  gentry  the  more  neces- 
sitous, and  of  course  the  more  dependent.  I have 
disunited  families,  hitherto  thought  impregnable  to 
seduction.  I have  provided  for  several  of  the  most 
worthless  in  their  occupations,  to  show  that  an  implicit 
obedience  to  Government  is  the  single  criterion  of 
merit  that  is  expected,  or  will  be  rewarded.  Have  I 
not,  my  lord,  contracted  such  a debt  in  enlarging  the 
military  establishment,  increasing  the  salaries  of  office, 
and  creating  new  ones,  that  the  payment  even  of  the 
interest  will  necessarily  reduce  the  nation  to  a state  of 
absolute  poverty  and  dependence.  And  is  it  not  there- 
by better  fitted  for  an  Union  upon  our  own  terms,  or  a 
land  tax  at  worst,  either  of  which  fully  answers  the 
purposes  of  my  appointment  ? — Unalterably  yours, 

“ Townshend.” 

“PS. — The  joy  that  I felt  on  the  death  of  Lucas  was 
of  short  duration;  the  City  Election,  notwithstanding 
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my  best  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  has  ended  in  favour 
of  Clements  by  a great  majority,  by  which  I have  got 
an  opponent,  though  not  so  vociferous,  yet  to  the  full  as 
determined  as  his  predecessor,  and  I fear  the  same  spirit 
of  independence  and  opposition  to  the  mild  and  just 
measures  of  my  administration,  will  diffuse  itself  uni- 
versally through  the  kingdom.” 

The  Authors  of  the  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  G.  E. 
Howard  say : — 

“ When  the  Commons  pretended  to  share  with  the 
Privy  Council  in  framing  Money  Bills,  he  spoke  roundly 
to  them,  and  told  them  that  it  was  very  ungenteel, 
when  they  were  giving  a present,  to  make  a rout  about 
it,  or,  as  he  very  significantly  expressed  it,  ‘to  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth/  ” 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a letter  addressed  to  Lord 
North,  on  the  14th  day  of  December,  1771,  and  signed 
“Junius.”  It  is  said,  however,  not  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  .the  celebrated  Junius;  but  that  is  open  to 
question. 

“ To  minds  like  yours,  this  tragedy  will  be  a rich 
feast.  I think  I see  you,  in  imitation  of  Senecas  gods, 
enjoying  the  distresses  of  Ireland,  and  viewing  with 
pleasure,  its  great  men  struggling  with  the  storms  of 
fate.  But  let  me  ask  you,  my  lord,  whether  your 
pleasure  is  pure  and  unmixed  ? Is  not  the  sweet  a 
little  dashed  with  the  bitter  ? How  do  you  relish  the 
affront  put  by  the  Irish  Parliament  upon  your  Mercury 
in  bronze  ? Upon  what  fund  will  you  now  quarter 
Jeremiah’s  mistress?  The  Civil  List  can  bear  no  new 
incumbrance.  It  is  already  three-quarters  in  arrears, 
and  the  distressed  beef-eaters,  having  applied  to  you  in 
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vain,  are  obliged  to  sell  their  wages  at  an  unreasonable 
discount.” 

Another  criticism  on  the  situation  is  from  the  Cir- 
cuit Companion  as  follows  : — 

“ What  hope  of  freedom  from  our  chains, 

When  general,  vile  Corruption  reigns  ! 

Each  public  work  & private  job, 

And  all  the  strife  who  best  shall  rob 
From  the  proud,  peccant  Corporation , 

To  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation  ! 

Good  Heaven  ! — What  sums  these  twenty  years, 
For  Roads,  Canals,  and  Locks  and  Piers  ! 

For  Collieries  which  ne'er  produce 
A single  ton  for  public  use  ! 

For  Camps , Invasions , and  Alarms  ! 

For  Garrisons  and  rusty  Arms  ! 

For  Forts  where  never  gun  was  mounted, 

’Twere  past  Arithmetic  to  count  it; 

Yet  swelled  with  many  a flagrant  item 
(Alas ! what  boots  it  to  recite  'em) 

For  Bribes  to  Ministerial  knaves, 

For  Pensions  to  the  herd  of  slaves." 
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“ ‘ Ho,  above  there  ! is  there  any  Christian  that  hears  me,  or  any 
charitable  gentleman  that  takes  pity  on  a sinner  buried  alive  on  an 
unfortunate  disgoverned  Government  ?’ 

“ A student  who  saw  him  said  : — 

“ ‘That’s  the  way  all  bad  governors  should  come  out  of  their 
Governments,  as  this  sinner  comes  out  of  the  depths  of  the  pit, 
dead  with  hunger,  pale,  and,  I suppose,  without  a farthing.’  ” 

— Don  Quixote. 


Now  in  the  opening  of  1772,  Lord  Townshend  became 
less  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  his  mission,  although 
he  endeavoured  to  put  his  efforts  to  “ establish  English 
Government  in  Ireland  on  a proper  footing  in  the  best 
possible  light/’  as  he  wrote  to  London. 

The  opening  of  Parliament  was  this  time  signalized 
by  an  unusual  display  of  military,  the  whole  garrison 
of  Dublin  being  under  arms  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

At  ten  A.M.  a battalion  marched  to  the  Castle ; at 
eleven  a squadron  of  horse  arrived  at  the  Parliament 
House,  and  at  twelve  two  battalions  of  Foot  lined  all 
College  Green,  while  the  rest  of  the  garrison  were 
ordered  to  remain  under  arms  all  day. 

About  this  time,  too,  public  opinion  was  greatly 
exercised  by  the  lengths  to  which  the  King  pushed  his 
prerogative  for  financial  puposes,  as  well  as  for  those  of 
despotism.  He  was  said  by  the  English  themselves 
to  have  a greater  unappropriated  revenue  than  any 
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Sovereign  in  Europe,  while  living  “ not  with  the  splen- 
dour of  a gentleman  of  £2,000  a year;”  his  immense 
flowings  in  being  applied  in  douceurs  to  the  Lords  and 
Members  of  Parliament  in  both  Kingdoms  to  quit  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  support  a dangerous  system 
of  arbitrary  rule. 

These  complaints  were  intensified  by  the  extra- 
vagant pension  list,  and  none  the  less  by  the  new 
project  of  increasing  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue, 
from  seven  to  twelve,  in  order  to  have  sufficient  places 
and  pensions  with  which  to  reward  the  deserters  from 
their  country’s  cause  to  the  Government  ranks ; and 
which  already,  by  anticipation,  manned  them  with 
officials  of  indifferent  endowments,  but  of  immense 
powers  of  pleasing  Government  and  of  benefitting 
themselves. 

Mr.  Henry  Flood  opposed  the  increase  on  the  ground 
that  seven  Commissioners  were  sufficient ; and  despite 
the  Government,  his  Resolution  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  forty-six;  and  by  Mr.  Brownlow’s  motion 
of  123  to  101,  the  entire  House,  with  the  Speaker  at 
their  head,  went  to  the  Castle  to  lay  it  before  the 
Viceroy. 

The  English  people  displayed  unusual  interest  in  all 
these  proceedings,  and  the  Post  voiced  their  sentiments 
and  expressed  their  opinion  thus : — 

“ In  such  thorough  detestation  are  the  King’s 
Ministers  held  by  the  people,  that  no  one  in  England 
or  Ireland  (their  own  creatures  excepted)  who  does  not 
rejoice  at  their  defeat  at  Dublin. 

“ The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  distracted,  to  the  last  degree, 
by  the  majority  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons.” 

The  Commons  waited  upon  him  with  the  resolution, 
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viz. : — “ That  seven  Commissioners  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  Collection  of  the  Revenue.”  It  then  gives  his 
reply  in  which  he  informed  them  that  “he  had  received 
his  Majesty’s  Letters  for  appointing  certain  Commis- 
sioners ...  to  the  number  of  five,  to  be  Commissioners 
of  Excise,  and  certain  other  persons  to  be  Commis- 
sioners of  Customs.” 

When  the  King’s  orders  for  the  Commissions  to  be 
passed,  despite  its  rejection  by  the  House,  was  received, 
Sir  Charles  Bingham  desired  the  Resolution  to  be  re- 
read, and  declared  the  passing  of  these  new  Commis- 
sions an  outrage  and  indignity  to  Parliament. 

Then  Mr.  Ponsonby  moved  for  a Committee  of  the 
House  to  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  King. 

When  this  news  reached  London,  it  excited  the 
greatest  uneasiness,  and  orders  were  forwarded  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  stop  the  deputation  by  all  means, 
even,  if  necessary,  by  a short  prorogation. 

But  several  meetings  were  held  by  the  Opposition, 
some  of  whom  were  for  “ mild,”  and  others  for  “strong,” 
resolutions,  the  Duke  of  Leinster  declaring  that 
“ nothing  less  than  the  expulsion  of  the  new  Com- 
missioners of  Excise  would  satisfy  them,”  and  Mr. 
Barry,  brother  of  Lord  Farnham,  moved  “ to  suspend 
them  from  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  as  long  as 
they  continued  in  office and  finally,  on  a division,  the 
Government  was  defeated,  though  by  a decreased 
majority,  which  latter  fact  was  availed  of  by  the 
Viceroy  to  impress  upon  the  King  and  Ministers  that 
nothing  but  perseverance  was  needed  for  the  success  of 
their  measures ; and  had  recourse  further  to  his  usual 
expedient  of  dispensing  altogether  with  the  action  of 
Parliament;  the  Bill  itself,  he  declared,  being  un- 
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necessary,  already  existing  laws  being  sufficient  for 
Boards  so  constituted  as  to  be  unknown  to  the  law. 
The  Post  said : — 

“ The  Ministry  are  distracted,  beyond  belief,  concern- 
ing affairs  in  Ireland.  They  know  not  how  to  act. 
The  King,  full  of  his  'prerogative,  firmly  adheres  to 
his  appointment  of  the  twelve  Commissioners.  The 
Bloomsbury  gang,  determined  to  provide  for  their  friend 
Lord  Weymouth,  are  secretly  opposing  Lord  Townshend. 
The  Scotch  Cabal  are  for  sending  Lord  Harcourt  to 
Ireland.  There  are  no  two  of  the  whole  corps  of 
Ministers,  runners,  etc.,  who  agree  in  anything.  Lord 
Townshend  has  sent  over  the  Commons’  Address  con- 
taining the  Resolution — ‘That  seven  Commissioners 
are  sufficient.’  But  such  are  the  divisions  in  the 
Ministry,  they  cannot  frame  an  answer  to  it.  If  they 
offer  to  support  Lord  Townshend,  the  Bloomsbury  gang 
oppose  it.  At  present  the  matter  is  suspended.  How 
long  are  the  dearest  interests  of  Ireland  and  England 
to  he  sacrificed  to  gratify  a malicious  pleasure  of 
keeping  in  office  a set  of  most  rapacious , profligate , 
and  incapable  Ministers  ?” 

The  same  paper  also  denounced  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
for  his  drinking  habits,  and  declared  that  even  his 
bottle  companions  were  deserting  him ; and  pointed 
out,  too,  various  acts  of  corruption  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  in  order  to  obtain  a majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  noticed,  in  particular,  a job  by  which 
a certain  captain  obtained  a place  of  £500  a year,  the 
selling  price  of  which  was,  according  to  the  King’s 
regulations,  £15,000,  but  which  Lord  Townshend  per- 
mitted him  to  vend  for  £18,000,  in  defiance  of  the 
King’s  order  and  to  the  great  injury  of  subaltern  officers  ; 
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and  it  ends  by  asking,  “ will  the  King  never  open  his 
eyes?” 

The  treatment  of  Colonel  Cunningham  resulted  in 
his  abandoning  the  Government  for  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  did  Lord  Bellamont  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Gisborne  and  Frazer  were,  however,  more  tractable, 
notwithstanding  the  latter's  denunciation  of  Luttrell, 
for  whose  sake  they  had  been  oppressed.  The  Post 
remarked : — 

“When  we  see  such  men  as  Colonel  Cunningham, 
etc.,  joining  the  few  real  friends  of  their  country,  we 
naturally  look  for  some  other  motive  than  Public  Good. 
He  belongs  to  the  Bloomsbury  gang,  who  have  been, 
and  are  still  stirring  heaven  and  earth  to  remove  Lord 
Townshend.  Their  scheme  is  to  send  Lord  Suffolk  to 
Ireland.  But  Lord  Bute  consented  that  Sir  George 
shall  continue  Secretary,  which  shows  Sir  George  has 
been  secretly  their  friend  in  this  manoeuvre. 

“ But  whether  Lord  Bute  will  let  them  seize  and  parcel 
out  among  their  faction  every  great  and  lucrative  post  in 
the  State,  remains  to  be  seen.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Buckingham  House  junto  are  for  sending  Lord  Harcourt 
to  Ireland.  . . . The  King  will  not  give  up  the  point 
relative  to  the  number  of  Commissioners.  He  insists 
upon  its  being  his  Prerogative  to  appoint  them.” 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  divide  the  Revenue 
by  the  authority  of  the  King’s  letter  without  any  re- 
ference to  Parliament,  into  which  body  it  was  sought 
to  introduce  these  men,  though  excluded  by  law. 

But  this  high-handed  proceeding  was  checked  by  the 
desertion  of  thirty-one  members  from  the  Government 
ranks  going  over  to  the  Opposition,  including  three 
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lately-made  Privy  Councillors,  Sir  Arthur  Brooke, 
Mr.  James  Fortescue,  and  Mr.  Carey,  besides  other 
influential  personages.  Even  Lord  Tyrone  disapproved 
of  the  division  of  the  Boards,  and  he  and  all  his 
followers  voted  against  it.  Some  had  so  voted  who  had 
obtained  favours  from  Government,  and  others  because 
they  had  not  received  the  boons  they  had  asked  for. 

The  Opposition,  however,  failed  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Board  of  Accounts,  although  the  seven- 
teen nohlemen  who  had  protested  on  the  former  occasions, 
also  voted  against  Government  now,  with  the  addition 
of  Lords  Sydney  and  Wondesford. 

The  peculiar  charm  that  this  design  had  for  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  was  that  it  would  subject  to  his  own 
approbation  and  appointment  the  officers  of  these 
Boards,  and  remove  them  accordingly  from  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby’s  control,  who,  by  this  means,  had  for  “so  many 
years  distressed  and  held  Government  in  subjection.” 

The  object  of  Government  was  to  increase  the 
hereditary  revenue,  and  “ free  them  ” from  those 
“ bargains  ” with  the  members  to  which  they  had  such 
reluctance. 

Mr.  Dyson’s  pension  was  refused  by  the  House. 

The  country  was  impoverished  with  taxation  and 
with  pensions  to  foreigners. 

On  the  question  of  the  Navigation  Act  of  Sir  Lucius 
O’Brien  and  Speaker  Pery,  by  which  duties  were 
granted  for  the  trade  of  the  country  for  twenty-one 
years  at  a time,  but  which  the  Viceroy  wished  to 
reduce  to  two  years,  making  it  “ go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  grant  of  Supplies  to  the  King/’  his  Excellency 
complained  of  “a  general  design  to  distress  and  dis- 
grace English  Government,”  and  “was  compelled  to 
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look  upon  a scene  of  ingratitude  from  those  who,  a 
short  time  ago,  he  had  abundantly  obliged/’ 

An  idea  of  the  untold  wealth  of  Ireland  was  likewise 
pretended  to  be  inferred  from  the  great  entertainments 
given  to  successive  Viceroys  by  the  rich  few,  or  by 
others  anxious  to  win  favours  and  honours  by  displays 
above  their  means,  but  which  seldom  resulted  other- 
wise than  in  the  increased  taxation  of  the  people  in 
general. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Dyson’s  pension  which  the  House 
of  Commons  refused  to  vote,  he  determined  to  grant  it 
by  the  King’s  seal,  and  pay  it  upon  order  from  Govern- 
ment to  the  Vice-Treasurers.  Bets  were  made  that 
the  vote  of  the  Irish  Commons,  declaring  this  pension 
to  be  burdensome  and  unnecessary,  would  be  declared 
null  and  void  in  England. 

Dyson’s  patroness,  too,  now  succumbed  to  a severe 
malady  which  had  for  some  time  afflicted  her,  and  all 
parties  alike  sympathized  with  the  King  in  his  bereave- 
ment, for  although  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales 
represented  a party  obnoxious  to  many,  yet  as  his 
Majesty’s  mother,  political  opponents  respected  the 
occasion,  and  joined  in  the  general  mourning. 

The  orders  given  to  this  effect  by  Lord  Townshend 
were  that  all  ladies  attending  court  were  to  appear 
in  black  bombazines,  plain  muslin,  or  thick  or  thin  Irish 
cambric,  crepe  hoods  and  fans,  chamois  shoes  and 
gloves  ; the  undress  being  dark  Norwich  crepes  ; while 
the  gentlemen  were  ordered  to  wear  black  cloth  without 
buttons  on  sleeves  or  pockets;  plain  muslin,  or  Irish 
cambric  cravats  and  weepers,  chamois  shoes  and  gloves, 
crepe  hatbands,  black  swords,  and  buckles  ; the  undress, 
dark  grey  frocks. 
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The  death  of  Her  Royal  Highness  was  an  event  of 
political  importance,  for  she  was  the  patroness  of  Lord 
Bute  as  well  as  of  Jeremiah  Dyson,  and  Lord  Bute  was 
the  patron  of  Lord  Townshend,  whose  mock  throne 
seemed  already  tottering  under  him  ; but  whose  merry 
disposition  buoyed  him  up  under  every  difficulty. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  on  a motion  of 
Sir  James  Cotter,  the  resolution  was  met  by  amend- 
ments of  the  Solicitor-General  and  Mr.  Flood,  con- 
demning interference  with  the  House,  but  it  resulted  in 
a tie — 106  voting  each  way.  The  courtiers  were  sure 
of  the  Speaker’s  casting  vote,  but  Pery,  without  hesita- 
tion, gave  it  for  his  country,  which  by  his  means  again 
triumphed  in  spite  of  the  force  and  fraud  used  against 
it.  But,  as  was  said  by  Henry  Grattan,  who,  though 
not  yet  in  Parliament,  closely  watched  the  current  of 
events : — 

“ The  opposition  of  the  winter  has  shown  that  the 
integrity  of  Parliament  can  do  no  service,  and  the 
Government  of  Lord  Townshend  will  be  an  immortal 
proof  that  the  worst  measures  may  succeed,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  Irish  Parliament.” 

Again  he  says : — 

“ Defensive  resolutions  may  be  passed  in  Ireland, 
but  an  active  perseverance  is  beyond  the  spirit  of  our 
Parliament  or  people.” 

Of  course  after  having  changed  a majority  of  forty- 
six"against  them  into  a tie  in  the  course  of  a month  or 
so,  Government  had  no  idea  of  losing  a measure  so 
hardly  earned  by  corruption ; and  accordingly  the 
Speaker’s  casting  vote  on  the  popular  side  was  treated 
with  contempt,  as  was  also  the  resolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment; and  the  English  King  of  his  own  will  created 
the  additional  Commissioners. 
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This  done,  the  sittings  continued,  during  which  the 
new  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue,  John  Beresford, 
endeavoured  to  show  off  his  abilities  in  the  statement  of 
financial  statistics  on  the  Government  side,  completely 
overwhelming  the  great  body  of  the  members,  who  had 
no  taste  for  such  dry  matters  ; but  Sir  Lucius  O’Brien, 
on  behalf  of  the  patriots,  speedily  overturned  his 
opponent’s  arguments,  and  showed  up  their  fallacy, 
completely  routing  him  from  the  field  and  following  up  , 
his  victory  by  a crushing  defeat,  from  the  shock  of 
which  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Government  champion 
to  recover. 

Lord  Townshend  sent  to  England  a list  of  the 
deserters  and  shirkers  with  their  different  obligations 
and  merits,  for  the  King  to  read,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  ingratitude  of  those  he  had  obliged,  and  to 
show  the  “ rocks  which  his  successor  may  learn  to 
shun.”  He  adds : “ You  seem  surprised,  my  lord,  at 
my  not  having  removed  such  members  from  their 
employments.  The  consequence  of  such  a step  would 
have  been  their  going  into  determined  opposition, 
and  they  were  men  of  no  mean  abilities  and  weight, 
whereas  by  their  being  continued  as  they  should  behave 
themselves,  I have  had  their  support  upon  such 
questions  as  were  in  anywise  reasonable ; and  besides, 
those  persons  to  whom  I had  promised  their  several 
places,  were  in  general  such  mean,  feeble  creatures  as 
could  not  have  afforded  me  any  support ; and,  indeed, 
would  have  added  to  the  ridicule,  not  the  service,  of  the 
cause.” 

Lord  Bellamont  also  distinguished  himself  on  the 
side  of  his  country,  although  he  endeavoured  to  avoid 
any  needless  rencontre  with  the  Viceroy,  with  whom  he 
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continued  at  deadly  enmity  on  personal  grounds,  and 
from  whom  he  longed  for  satisfaction. 

Lord  Shannon,  who,  by  this  time,  had  gone  over 
openly  to  the  Government,  was  rewarded  with  the  post 
of  Muster-Master-General,  and  was  also  promised  that 
his  connections  would  be  “ properly  considered.”  It 
was  hoped  by  his  means  to  break,  once  and  for  all,  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  who  was  still  the  great  rival 
of  Government. 

Of  those  who  worked  hardest  for  Government  were 
the  Prime  Sergeant  and  the  Attorney-General. 

“ Now,  Mr.  Tisdall,”  said  Hutchinson  in  his  humour- 
ous style,  “ that  we  have  done  the  service  of  the 
Government,  what  do  you  think  if  we  were  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  country  ?” 

To  which  the  ever  grave  Tisdall  replied  : — 

“Mr.  Hutchinson,  ruined! — ruined,  by ! If  we 

attempt  that,  we  are  undone.  The  Opposition  will 
bear  that  we  should  take  the  emoluments,  but  if  we 
lay  claim  to  popularity,  we  are  ruined  for  ever  /” 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


“ When  Hibernian  and  Freeman  with  general  applause, 
Imprison  the  minds  for  fair  Liberty’s  cause, 

And  Whiteboys  in  Munster,  and  Oaks  in  the  North, 

And  black  Hearts  of  Steel  as  her  Champions  stand  forth, 
When  Whiggish  Scotch  peers  in  our  councils  preside, 
And  for  like  worthy  subjects  so  amply  provide, 

When  our  bishops,  and  judges,  and  senators  too, 

Have  nought  but  the  weal  of  the  country  in  view, 

To  such  virtues  and  politics  he ’s  a great  stranger, 

Who  thinks  that  our  Liberties  can  be  in  danger.” 

—S.  F. 


During  this  period  insurrection  was  rife  both  in  the 
North  and  the  South  of  Ireland,  some  notices  of  which 
Mr.  Hardy  found  among  the  papers  of  Lord  Charlemont. 

Of  the  South  it  was  said : — 

“In  the  South,  principally  in  the  counties  of  Kil- 
kenny, Limerick,  Cork,  and  Tipperary,  the  Whiteboys 
made  their  appearance.  . . . When  we  consider  that 
the  very  same  district  has  been  for  the  long  space  of 
twenty-seven  years,  liable  to  frequent  returns  of  the 
same  disorder  into  which  it  has  continually  relapsed  in 
spite  of  all  the  violent  remedies  from  time  to  time 
administered  by  our  political  quacks,  we  cannot  doubt 
but  that  some  real,  peculiar,  and  topical  cause  must  exist; 
and  yet  neither  the  removal  nor  even  the  investigation 
of  this  cause  has  ever  once  been  seriously  attempted. 
Laws  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  unconstitutional  nature 
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have  been  enacted.  The  country  has  been  disgraced 
and  exasperated  by  frequent  and  bloody  executions  ; 
and  the  gibbet,  that  perpetual  resource  of  weak  and 
cruel  legislators,  has  groaned  under  the  multitude  of 
starving  criminals,  yet  while  the  cause  is  suffered  to 
exist,  the  effects  will  ever  follow.  . . . As  the  insurgents 
were  all  of  the  Catholic  religion,  an  almost  universal 
idea  was  entertained  among  the  more  zealous  Protes- 
tants, and  encouraged  by  interested  men,  that  French 
gold  and  French  intrigue  were  at  the  bottom  of  this 
insurrection ; the  real  causes  were  indeed  not  difficult 
to  be  ascertained.  Exorbitant  rents,  low  wages,  want 
of  employment  in  a country  destitute  of  manufacture, 
where  desolation  and  famine  were  the  effects  of  fertility  ; 
where  the  rich  gifts  of  a bountiful  mother  were  de- 
structive to  her  children,  and  served  only  to  tantalize 
them ; where  oxen  supplied  the  place  of  men,  and,  by 
leaving  little  room  for  cultivation,  while  they  enriched 
their  pampered  owners,  starved  the  miserable  remnant 
of  thinly  scattered  inhabitants ; farms  of  enormous 
extent  let  by  their  rapacious  and  indolent  proprietors 
to  monopolizing  land-jobbers,  by  whom  small  portions 
of  them  were  again  let  and  re-let  to  intermediate 
oppressors,  and  by  them  sub-divided  for  five  times 
their  value,  among  the  wretched  starvers  upon  potatoes 
and  water ; taxes  yearly  increasing,  and  tithes,  which 
the  Catholic,  without  any  possible  benefit,  unwillingly 
pays  in  addition  to  his  priest-money.  Misery  ! Oppres- 
sion ! and  Famine  ! These  were  undoubtedly  the  first 
and  original  causes,  obvious  to  the  slightest  inspection, 
though  resolutely  denied,  and  every  public  investigation 
into  them  impudently  frustrated  by  those  whose  sordid 
interest  opposed  their  removal.” 
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Of  the  outbreak  in  the  North  he  says  : — 

“ As  that  which  had  taken  place  in  1763  was  confined 
to  the  South,  and  the  insurgents  were  all  Catholics,  the 
present  insurrection  arose  in  the  North,  and  all  the 
actors  in  it  were  of  the  Established  Church,  or  Dis- 
senters. What  a lamentable  picture  of  Ireland,  and 
the  effects  of  negligent  or  mal-ad ministration  do  these 
repeated  and  puny  rebellions  exhibit ! The  exactions 
of  the  clergy  in  their  collection  of  tithes ; and  still 
more,  the  heavy  taxes  laid  on  the  country,  for  the 
making  and  repairing  of  the  roads,  were  the  principal 
causes  of  these  disturbances.  . . . The  insurgents  were 
now  formidable ; they  appeared  in  bodies  of  four 
or  five  hundred,  headed,  it  was  said,  by  farmers  of 
respectable  property.  All  wore  oak  boughs  in  their 
hats,  whence  their  denomination  of  Oak-Boys.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  practice  of  all  insurgents  in  Ireland, 
they  obliged  such  obnoxious  persons,  clergy  or  laity,  as 
fell  into  their  hands,  to  swear  that  the  former  should 
not  levy  more  than  a certain  proportion  of  tithe  ; and 
tfie  latter  that  they  would  not  assess  the  county  at 
more  than  a stipulated  rate.  . . . The  insurrection 
had  spread  to  the  counties  of  Derry  and  Fermanagh, 
and  was  put  down  there  also.  But  in  Armagh  and 
Tyrone,  where  Lord  Charlemont  took  the  lead,  public 
tranquillity  was  restored  without  a single  shot  being 
fired,  or  the  death  of  one  man.” 

But  it  was  not  so  in  other  districts  of  the  North. 
Around  Belfast  chiefly,  and  elsewhere  in  Ulster,  the 
ham-stringing  and  maiming  of  cattle,  and  the  burning 
of  houses  and  other  such  outrages  were  committed,  and 
more  especially  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Donegal  and  of 
Upton. 
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The  Viceroy  sent  troops  to  quell  these  riots,  which 
the  Augmentation  of  the  Army  had  enabled  Govern- 
ment to  do  ; and  then  the  loss  to  the  linen  trade 
aggravated  the  evil.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  admitted 
that  the  landlords  were  the  cause  of  it  all;  and  he 
complained  of  them  as  going  abroad  in  search  of  foreign 
luxuries  and  diversions,  there  to  lavish  away  the  entire 
day’s  sweat  of  thousands  of  their  poor  tenants. 

Moreover,  Lord  Donegal  raised  £100,000  from  the 
Belfast  merchants,  the  farmers  not  being  able  to  supply 
it,  though  they  had  offered  more  than  the  interest  of 
the  money,  besides  the  rent,  and  by  this  one  stroke  a 
whole  country-side  were  driven  from  their  habitations. 
What  was  to  become  of  them  ? They  must  either  go 
to  America,  or  take  the  lands  at  any  rate  the  Belfast 
merchants  chose  to  let  them.  Besides  which,  over 
most  parts  of  the  country,  the  lands  were  sublet  six 
deep,  so  that  those  who  actually  laboured  it  were 
squeezed  to  the  very  last  degree. 

Of  the  Grand  Juries  levying  jobs  upon  jobs,  the  one 
more  infamous  than  another,  served  to  support  the 
interest  of  some  leading  men  among  them. 

These  Hearts  of  Steel,  or  Oak  Boys,  or  Regulators, 
as  they  variously  termed  themselves,  attacked  the 
house  of  a Mr.  Johnston,  who  ably  defended  it,  but 
finally  was  obliged  to  effect  his  escape,  swam  across  the 
Bann,  being  fired  at  all  the  time,  and  rode  on  a horse 
without  saddle  all  the  way  to  Newry. 

Then  they  killed  a dissenting  minister,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Morel],  because  he  prevented  his  congregation  from 
joining  them. 

Neither  were  the  insurgents  too  well  pleased  with 
the  dissenting  clergy  of  Temple-Patrick  for  denouncing 
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their  uprising  as  destructive  of  social  order,  although 
admitting  the  oppressions  and  excessive  price  of  land 
and  the  unfriendly  practice  of  many  by  proposing  for 
their  neighbours’  possessions,  depriving  them  of  their 
improvements — in  other  words,  land- grabbing,  as  it  is 
now  termed. 

These  things  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  rising. 
Lord  Townshend  demanded  their  arms,  but  he  was  re- 
fused. He  repeated  his  demand  as  the  danger  increased, 
for  armed  bands  of  insurgents  visited  every  house  where 
arms  were  supposed  to  be  kept,  which  they  carried  off. 
As  for  the  magistrates,  notwithstanding  the  incredible 
number  which  had  of  late  been  appointed,  not  one 
could  be  got  to  act  even  at  Lurgan,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  insurrection,  and  one  magistrate  even  hid  himself 
to  avoid  being  called  upon  to  act. 

Landlords  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  forgot  that  they  had 
duties  as  well  as  rights,  and  the  fact  of  their  being 
in  Parliament  also  as  legislators,  accounted  for  the 
stringent  laws  for  the  oppression  of  the  people,  making 
it  next  to  impossible  for  the  latter  to  dwell  in  their  own 
land  ; as  also  the  severe  enactments  with  which  these 
uprisings  had  been  met. 

But  although  the  prisoners  had  been  brought  to 
Dublin  to  be  tried,  they  had  been  acquitted ; and 
walked  forth  free  men,  while  the  scaffolds  reeked  with 
the  blood  of  the  Southern  insurgents. 

After  much  difficulty,  suffering,  and  even  loss  of  life, 
the  riots  were  at  length  quelled ; but  some  of  those 
driven  out  of  the  country  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
American  Revolutionists. 

Although  Catholic  Relief  was  the  bribe  held  out  in 
order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Mercury  and  of  the 
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Catholic  body  in  the  Government  plot  against  the 
National  Leaders,  and  the  destruction  of  their  power,  it 
turned  out,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  the 
least  possible  measure  of  relief  was  afforded  them. 

Mr.  Mason  had  already  brought  in  his  Bills  for  giving 
security  to  Catholics  for  money  lent  to  Protestants,  and 
for  allowing  them  to  take  leases  of  fifty  acres  of  bog. 
But  he  could  not  succeed  in  getting  them  passed 
by  Townshend’s  majority,  the  bigots  declaring  that 
Mason’s  Bill  was  u ten  times  more  dangerous  to  freedom 
than  the  hated  Augmentation  or  the  increase  in  the 
Commissioners,”  etc.;  that  “it  was  taking  the  muzzle 
off  the  bear;”  “counteracted  the  Octennial  Bill,”  and 
“all  the  Parliamentary  Acts  against  the  further  growth 
of  Popery;”  that  “it  was  levelled  at  the  Constitution,” 
and  more  to  that  effect. 

Some,  too,  of  the  patriots  were  such  unmitigated 
bigots  and  fanatics,  that  the  objects  of  their  hatred  had 
been  thrown  into  the  Government  side  of  the  scale 
against  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  and  the 
undoing  of  the  Irish  of  both  creeds.  After  all,  the 
Catholics  were  fools  to  expect  more  from  foreigners 
than  from  their  own  countrymen,  and  as  a matter  of 
fact  it  was  from  the  latter  that  they  received  any 
little  concessions  now  vouchsafed  them ; while  any 
graces  or  relief  promised  them  by  England,  was  by 
no  means  through  love,  but  in  order  to  bribe  them 
from  the  side  of  their  country.  And  yet  in  duty  to 
his  King,  the  Viceroy  determined  that  they  should 
obtain  as  little  mitigation  of  their  lot  as  possible,  and 
that  little  only  when  it  should  be  no  longer  safe 
to  withhold  it.  He  could  carry  any  Government 
measure  by  fair  means  or  foul,  but  he  could  not 
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relieve  them,  and  now  he  threw  away  his  tools.  He 
contrived  to  persuade  them  that  he  favoured  their 
relief ; but  there  was  one,  at  least,  among  their  number 
who  was  beginning  to  understand  his  Excellency, 
although  he  did  not  allow  his  paper  to  give  public 
expression  to  his  suspicions.  But  in  private  Mr.  James 
Hoey  endeavoured  to  probe  the  Viceroy  as  he  had 
never  done  before,  but  only  extracted  profuse  protesta- 
tions of  sympathy  with  their  cause,  and  using  all  the 
powers  he  had — though  they  were  little — considering 
that  “ his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,” — to 
further  their  petitions. 

He  (Townshend)  wrote  to  Lord  Rochford  strongly 
opposing  this  concession,  as  that  “it  would  lead  to 
further  relaxations  of  the  ‘ Popery  Laws/  which  were 
meant  to  be  perpetual,  and  which  ‘had  so  far  operated, 
that  at  this  day  there  was  no  Popish  family  remaining 
of  any  great  personal  wealth/  and  that  ‘ the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  Papists.’  That  ‘this  Bill 
had  been  much  solicited  by  them  for  years  past,  and  at 
first  sight  it  seemed  hard  that  they  should  not  have  the 
same  securities  for  their  money  as  the  Protestants/  but 
that  ‘ here  lay  the  danger  of  innovation/  and  the 
tendency  ‘to  revive  an  influence  which  it  had  been  the 
study  of  the  legislature  to  destroy.’” 

The  Bill  to  allow  Catholics  to  build  houses,  etc.,  and 
take  leases  for  ninety  years,  had  been  repeatedly  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  repeatedly 
rejected,  even  although  it  was  supported  by  Ponsonby, 
Flood,  Burgh,  Hutchinson,  Langrishe,  Vesy,  and  Jeffreys, 
among  others;  but  now  the  other  Bill  for  lending  money 
was  at  length  passed,  but  only  by  a majority  of  two ; 
and  so  grateful  were  the  Catholics  that  it  was  accepted 
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in  London  that  they,  as  Grattan,  junior,  says,  “presented 
an  address  to  Lord  Townshend,  returning  him  thanks 
for  the  lenity  of  his  Government,  and  expressing  their 
hopes  that  their  loyalty  would  entitle  them  to  obtain 
some  further  relaxations  of  the  Penal  Laws !” 

So  thankful  were  they  for  small  mercies. 

Then,  too,  the  lesser  Bill  anent  fifty  acres  of  bog  was 
also  passed  in  Dublin  and  in  London.  It  was  the 
proverbial  half  loaf,  and  helped  to  stem  the  tide  of 
indignation  at  the  defeat  of  the  more  important  measure 
— but  it  did  not  satisfy  many ; it  did  not  satisfy  Mr. 
Hoey,  who  remained,  with  others  interested,  in  the 
House  during  the  whole  discussion,  and  on  leaving  it 
hurried  to  the  Castle  to  interview  once  more  the  un- 
grateful Viceroy,  who  was  ready  with  his  usual  excuse — 
that  “ he  had  no  power/’ — “ was  not  responsible,” — 
that  “ his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,”  etc. 

But  he  found  it  a sore  trial  to  reconcile  his  ingrained 
prejudices,  as  well  as  those  of  his  superiors,  with  his 
natural  good  nature.  He  was  all-powerful  for  the 
Government,  but  powerless  for  his  tools.  Yet,  accord- 
ing to  Haverty,  he  thought  well  to  counter-balance  it 
by  an  Act  to  add  £10  a year  to  the  pension  of  £30 
offered  to  any  Popish  priest  duly  converted  to  the 
Protestant  religion.  This  attempt  at  proselytism  was 
termed  “Townshend’s  Golden  Drops.” 

And  this  was  the  magnificent  reward  for  their  aid 
in  overthrowing  their  native  leaders,  and  establishing 
English  power  “on  a surer  foundation!”  They  even 
returned  thanks  for  this  miserable  instalment  of  justice 
to  Lord  Townshend,  the  undoer  of  their  country. 

The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  writings  of  the  time : 

“ That  Jesuitical  paper,  the  Batchelor , abuses  the 
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Protestant  religion,  saying  that  Protestant  Dissenters 
are  enemies  to  Church  and  State.  They  value  them- 
selves on  the  present  loyalty  of  Jacobites,  Papists,  and 
Laudean  Churchmen,  and  would  persuade  us  that  all 
kings  are  above  the  laws,  and  accountable  to  no  power 
on  earth  for  abuse  of  authority ; that  we  are  bound  to 
submit  to  them  with  passive  obedience,  and  if  they 
violate  all  laws,  divine  and  human,  we  are  not  to  make 
any  resistance.  Why,  all  history  is  full  of  examples 
to  the  contrary.  Dissenters  say  their  religion  enjoins 
such  obedience  as  is  due  to  all  lawful  governments, 
but  when  the  prince  breaks  through  fundamental  laws, 
and  tries  to  destroy  liberty,  property,  and  religion, 
then  Christianity  does  not  require  free-born  subjects  to 
be  slaves,  but  may  have  recourse  to  such  means  as  God 
has  given  them  to  restore  order  and  liberty.  This 
must  be  allowed  by  all  who  approve  of  the  glorious 
Revolution.” 

The  following  letter  from  “ Junius ” appeared  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal : — 

“To  Lord  Townshend, 

“My  Lord, — I have  ever  considered  you  as  one  of 
those  rare  phantoms  pitched  upon  by  Fortune  to  ridicule 
the  folly  and  caprice  of  human  affairs.  Inferior  even 
to  your  archetype  in  the  abilities  of  understanding,  and 
totally  devoid  of  those  qualities  which  adorn  his  heart, 
you  have  been  thrust  into  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  Government.  In  this,  my  lord,  how 
have  you  acted  ? You  have  lavished  the  nation’s 
treasures  in  increasing  the  number  of  her  enemies.  In 
the  session  of  ’69,  Government  received  the  usual  sup- 
plies, yet  the  Treasury  is  in  a manner  bankrupt.  The 
interest  upon  Government  debentures  remains  unpaid, 
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to  the  distress  of  numbers,  whom  the  guise  of  security 
has  betrayed  to  entrust  their  property  in  the  public 
Bank  of  the  Nation ; nay,  your  rapine  has  distressed 
even  your  beloved  soldiers,  who  are  the  only  support 
you  can  rely  upon  against  the  just  revenge  of  an  injured 
people.  Their  poor  pittance  has  been  detained  from 
them  for  a considerable  time  past.  . . . 

“ Hitherto  the  Army  were  the  only  set  of  men  in  the 
kingdom  whom  the  yoke  of  your  tyranny  had  not  galled. 
Let  me  now  ask  you  to  what  public  uses  the  Nation’s 
Treasure  has  been  employed  ? You  have  expended 
the  finances  in  promoting  your  own  selfish  views ; you 
called  together  the  representatives  of  the  people  to 
introduce  among  them  a new  system  of  corruption  ; and 
employed  your  mercenary  forces  to  support  your  own 
tottering  reputation.” 

Comment  from  a different  source  ran  thus  : — 

“ Order  ye  the  Buckler  and  Shield,  and  draw  near  to 
battle.  Harness  the  Court  Garrons ; call  my  Mimic 
and  Master  of  Horse ; take  care  that  my  Baggage 
Horse,  Brown,  is  properly  caparisoned.  Where  is  my 
Broom  and  all  my  Castle  Scrubs  ? 

“ Call  my  Knight  of  the  Three  Crows;  and  the  dog 
that  refused  to  eat  the  letter. 

“But  wherefore  have  I been  dismayed?  Come 
forward,  my  Moor,  thou  great  Judge  of  the  Inquisition. 

“ Rage,  ye  Provost,  you  Andrews , for  the  Cream 
Coloured  Parasite’s  Pension  is  no  more. 

“ Where  are  the  five  new  Commissioners  ? Let  them 
stand  up  like  wild  asses  in  the  high  places,  and  snuff  up 
the  wind  like  Dragons,  because  there  is  no  grass. 

“ The  calamity  of  Jerry  Dyson  is  come,  for  the  Riches 
he  had  gotten  are  perished.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


“ Hibernia’s  sons  shall  sound  thy  praise, 

If  thou,  0 Harcourt,  Ireland  serve, 

And  free-born  bards  shall  tune  their  lays, 

If  lays  thou  dost  deserve.” 

— Lewis. 


The  recall  of  Lord  Townshend  having  been  decided 
upon,  speculation  was  rife  as  to  his  probable  successor, 
whose  name  was  at  length  announced  as  Earl  Harcourt, 
and  whose  advent  was  now  impatiently  awaited. 

He  arrived  on  the  30th  of  November,  1772,  early 
in  the  morning,  and  upon  landing  proceeded  directly 
to  the  Castle,  and  his  Commission  being  read  in 
Council,  the  oath  was  administered  to  him  by  the 
Primate,  and  the  sword  of  State  delivered  to  him  by 
Lord  Townshend.  As  he  had  come  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  there  was  no  public  reception.  But  for 
some  days  after,  he  was  wholly  taken  up  with  receiving 
addresses,  and  holding  levees.  Then  he  wrote  a 
hopeful  letter  to  London,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  said  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  kind 
information  and  friendly  hints  which  Lord  Townshend’s 
long  experience  enabled  him  to  give,  and  which  he 
would  employ  in  the  King's  service  ; that  he  wished 
the  ceremony  of  the  late  Viceroy’s  departure  over,  so 
that  he  might  turn  to  business;  that  he  had  a very 
complaisant  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Leinster ; and  a 
very  polite  one  from  Lord  Shannon,  with  good  wishes 
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to  see  the  King’s  Government  firmly  supported,  and  his 
Excellency’s  Administration  made  easy  and  honourable. 
Lord  Harcourt  added,  that  he  saw  Mr.  Ponsonby  on 
the  8th  of  December,  who  apologised  for  not  going  to 
the  Castle  sooner,  saying  he  had  mistaken  the  levee 
days.  But  Lord  Harcourt’s  own  opinion  was,  that 
“ Lord  Shannon’s  advances  may  have  determined  Mr. 
Ponsonby  to  take  a step  which  is  of  some  consequence 
to  him,  as  well  as  those  connected  with  him.” 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Ponsonby ’s  chief  adherents 
having  deserted  him  at  the  bidding  of  the  English 
Government  and  its  representatives  in  this  country,  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  hold  out  against  such 
odds.  He  had  till  now  stood  almost  alone  in  battling 
for  the  liberties  and  independence  of  Ireland,  and 
might  even  have  anticipated  Grattan’s  later  achieve- 
ment, had  his  lieutenants,  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file 
of  his  Parliamentary  following,  and  the  people  them- 
selves remained  faithful ; but  finding  all  these,  through 
English  intrigue,  arrayed  against  him,  he  capitulated, 
and,  perforce,  left  Ireland  to  her  fate ! 

How  often  does  not  history  repeat  itself! 

Witness,  too,  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  Lord 
Harcourt  writes  of  the  traitors  to  their  country,  whom 
he  was  obliged  to  compliment  to  their  faces : — 

“ I will  do  what  I can  to  improve  every  favourable 
circumstance  that  the  times  may  offer,  or  that  chance 
may  throw  in  my  way. 

“ I will  give  attention,  but  avoid  appearance  of 
being  over  anxious  in  closing  with  those  making  peace 
with  Government,  as  their  terms  will  be  more  or  less 
reasonable,  in  proportion  to  their  own  ideas  of  their 
own  importance.” 
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On  the  other  hand,  here  is  an  extract  from  a popular 
description  of  these  worthies  : — 

. . . “ But  how  did  they  support  Administration  ? 
As  all  such  apostates  have  ever  supported  any  Viceroy. 
Besieging  his  doors,  besieging  those  of  the  secretary, 
night  and  day,  soliciting  every  employment,  courting 
every  service ; at  the  Castle  unresisting  sycophants  ; 
in  the  House  of  Commons  adventurous  braggadocios, 
hourly  insulting  the  public  whom  they  robbed,  and  by 
their  rapacity  hourly  weakening  that  royal  authority 
which,  with  an  audacious  temerity,  they  affected  ex- 
clusively to  maintain.” 

The  departure  of  Lord  Townshend  is  thus  described 
by  “ Fabricius  99  in  Baratariana : — 

“ By  command  of  your  Sovereign  you  remained  in 
Ireland  till  you  were  publicly  stripped  of  your  tem- 
porary distinction,  and  ordered  to  return  to  the  place 
from  whence  yow  came;  but  you  could  scarce  bring 
yourself  to  comply  with  the  sentence;  you  lingered 
like  a discontented  spirit,  and  hovered  over  the  grave 
of  your  former  dignity.  But  Candy’s  Chop-house,  and 
the  gratuitous  hotel  of  Mr.  Montgomery  stood  in  your 
way. 

“ From  the  intenseness  of  your  dissipation,  a stranger 
might  have  thought  that  you  were  indemnifying  your- 
self for  a former  contrast  of  toil  and  industry ; but  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  not  to  be  so  deceived ; they  did 
not  wonder  that  you  should  continue  to  impede  the 
national  business,  which  you  had  so  long  disgraced 
and  confounded . The  charms  of  the  Misses  Mont- 
gomery might  have  attracted  the  honourable  attention 
of  the  most  elegant  nature ; but  yours,  my  lord,  was 
out  of  their  reach.  An  eleemosynary  bottle  with  their 
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cheerful  father,  a little  time  to  negotiate  away  an 
altercation  or  two,  together  with  the  dear  delight  of 
playing  at  hide  and  seek  with  the  expectations  of  the 
public,  and  of  doing  everything  but  what  you  ought  to 
do,  were  the  principle  of  your  stay. 

“The  army  was  ordered  out  every  day  to  escort  you, 
and  sometimes  more  than  once.  All  was  uncertainty. 
The  citizens  were  at  a loss  when  your  lordship  would 
require  their  attendance.  You  never  appeared  a 
greater  general,  my  lord,  than  in  this  instance  ; you 
effectually  harassed  your  enemy — the  people.” 

But  Mr.  Hoey  and  his  Mercury  stood  by  him  to  the 
last,  in  spite  of  broken  promises.  That  journal 
published  an  address  to  him  by  the  journeymen 
weavers  of  the  worsted  and  woollen  branches,  and  a 
subscription  of  £200  given  by  Lord  Townshend  to  be 
distributed  among  the  poor  manufacturers,  and  like- 
wise addresses  from  the  two  Corporations  of  Weavers, 
and  of  Shearmen  and  Dyers,  for  his  past  conduct  as 
Chief  Governor  of  Ireland. 

But  following  immediately  upon  this,  a meeting  was 
held  by  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Brethren  of  the 
Corporation  of  Shearmen  aod  Dyers,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Weavers  also  assembled,  repudiated  the  address 
and  returned  the  £200. 

Henry  Grattan  was  asked  to  write  the  dedication  of 
Baratariana,  which  he  did  as  follows : — 

“ The  papers  in  Baratariana  will  reach  you,  my 
lord,  in  another  country.  They  will  contribute  to 
amuse  those  leisure  moments,  when  you  reflect  on 
transactions  that  must  once  have  agitated  your  bosom. 
They  will  recall  those  motley  times  of  embarrassed 
indolence,  of  broken  counsels,  of  sordid  society,  when 
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business  waited  while  Dennis  jested,  and  Cunningham 
advised ; you  will  look  back  to  the  sea  on  which  you 
once  were  tossed,  and  feel  a joy  to  be  on  shore,  though 
without  a friend. 

“Stung  by  these  considerations,  you  will  lament  the 
time  when  you  were  called  from  the  rank  to  which  you 
belong,  and  from  the  singularity  of  your  genius,  trans- 
planted to  a station  where  honours  did  not  grow  around 
you,  and  where,  of  all  whom  you  have  served,  and  of 
all  whom  you  have  injured,  your  adversaries  are  those 
alone  of  whom  you  cannot  complain.” 

Grattan  also  addressed  a letter  to  Lord  Harcourt, 
under  the  signature  of  “Pericles.” 

On  the  day  of  the  departure  of  Lord  Townshend,  the 
weavers  of  the  city  hastily  contrived  an  effigy  of  his 
lordship  as  a substitute  on  which  to  visit  the  sufferings 
they  had  endured  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of  the 
original.  A mock  court  was  held  in  the  Liberty, 
before  which  the  effigy  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  upon 
which  the  judge — a master  weaver — then  pronounced 
sentence,  declaring  that  he  fully  concurred  with  the 
verdict  of  the  jury ; and  that  the  sentence  of  the  court 
was,  that  he,  the  effigy,  be  taken  from  the  spot  where 
he  now  stood,  and  that  he  be  brought,  or  carried,  or 
dragged,  or  kicked  through  the  streets  of  Dublin,  to 
the  place  of  execution  in  St.  Stephen’s  Green,  there 
to  expiate  his  guilt  upon  the  gallows ; the  judge 
winding  up  with  a fervent  prayer  that  never  again 
would  the  effigy  of  a Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  deserve 
a like  fate. 

And  now  the  long  pent-up  feelings  of  the  multitude, 
who  crowded  around  the  mock  court,  found  vent  in  a 
prolonged  shout  of  exultation  and  triumph.  The  ill- 
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fated,  but  happily  inanimate  effigy  was  torn  from  the 
improvised  dock,  where  it  had  been  made  to  stand  by 
artificial  supports,  the  latter  again  moved  on,  and  the 
dismal  yet  ludicrous  procession  was  formed,  the  effigy 
occupying  the  most  prominent  position.  From  the 
Weavers’  Hall  they  thus  proceeded  along  the  Coombe, 
turned  into  Park  Street,  and  reaching  Ash  Street, 
stopped  the  effigy  right  in  front  of  the  door  of  Mr. 
Reynolds,  late  Lord  Mayor,  thence  into  Catherine 
Street,  turned  into  a portion  of  Swift’s  Alley,  entered 
Yicar  Street,  and  emerged  into  Thomas  Street. 

Here  they  were  joined  by  a still  greater  crowd,  which 
offered  new  indignities  to  the  hapless  image  of  defunct 
Viceroyalty.  Similar  new  contingents  swelled  the  pro- 
cession at  Corn  Market,  Newgate,  and  New-Hall  Market, 
and  again  on  the  Merchants’  Quay.  Proceeding  in  like 
manner  along  Wood  and  Essex  Quays,  they  turned  into 
Essex  Gate  and  Parliament  Street,  and  here  again  they 
halted  while  one  of  the  Mercuries  was  being  pasted  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  stuffed  figure. 

The  crowd  pushed  along  Dame  Street  and  College 
Green,  where  again  in  front  of  the  Parliament  House 
and  of  Trinity  College  another  great  demonstration  was 
made. 

Then  hurrying  up  Grafton  Street  they  reached 
Stephen’s  Green,  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  place  for 
the  execution  of  criminals,  and  for  which  reason  was 
selected  as  the  most  fitting  spot  for  the  hanging  in. 

But  now  the  processionists  beheld  another  large 
crowd  coming  along  the  Beaux  Walk,  with  evidently 
hostile  intentions,  and  ere  many  moments  more  the 
two  opposing  parties  were  in  the  thick  of  a fierce  hand- 
to-hand  encounter — the  one  to  hold  possession  of  the 
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stuffed  figure,  and  carry  out  the  execution,  and  the 
other  to  prevent  any  such  indignity  being  offered  to  the 
original. 

Fast  and  furious  waxed  the  fight,  and  so  severe  and 
spirited  was  the  encounter  that  many  on  both  sides 
were  hurt;  but  at  length  the  Townshendites  were 
forced  to  retire,  which  they  did  to  a little  distance, 
within  view  of  the  projected  execution. 

The  anti-Townshendites  with  their  image  then 
triumphantly  re-formed  into  procession,  and  marched 
solemnly  to  the  lugubrious  spot,  where  many  a life  had 
oft  been  sacrificed  to  the  outraged  majesty  of  the  law, 
and  not  seldom  to  incompetence,  bungling,  and  even 
prejudice  and  vindictiveness  upon  the  part  of  the 
authorities. 

But  what  was  the  surprise,  chagrin,  and  disappoint- 
ment of  those  self-constituted  officers  of  justice  when 
they  suddenly  became  aware  that  no  gallows  was  there, 
and  that  the  spot  whereon  it  had  stood  seemed  as 
innocent  of  supporting  such  a structure  as  if  it  never  had 
borne  it. 

And  now  at  this  moment  arose  upon  the  air  a wild 
cheer  of  mockery  and  exultation  from  their  lately 
defeated  opponents.  However,  they  at  once  began  to 
move  from  the  place,  and  still  carrying  the  now  respited 
effigy,  they  turned  towards  York  Steet,  marched  through 
it  and  the  Place,  entered  Aungier  Street,  turned  up 
Bishop  Street,  proceeded  along  Kevin  and  Dean 
Streets  until  they  found  themselves  once  more  in  the 
Coombe,  where,  having  again  treated  their  unconscious 
prisoner  with  every  mark  of  indignity,  they  publicly 
burned  it. 

Having  thus  appeased  their  wrath  they  again  hurried 
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back  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  original — still 
living  and  all  unhurt,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  and 
ignominious  death  he  was  supposed  to  have  undergone. 
They  found,  however,  that  they  could  only  act  as  rear- 
guard to  the  Viceregal  procession,  as  it  was  already 
well  on  its  way,  the  streets  through  which  it  had 
already  passed  being  now  almost  deserted.  But  they 
pushed  on  through  Great  Brunswick  Street,  and  on 
reaching  Ringsend  overtook  it. 

The  Viceregal  party,  escorted  by  a regiment  of  horse, 
diverged  from  the  sea,  and  drove  across  Irishtown  to 
Bairs  Bridge,  within  view  of  Baggotrath  Castle. 

The  people,  by  this  time,  had  ceased  their  altercations, 
and  became  content  to  relieve  their  feelings  by  sing- 
ing. The  following  production  of  outraged  patriotism 
appeared  later  on  : — 

THE  DEATH  OF  SANCHO  PANZA,  OR  THE  HUNTING 
OF  AN  OLD  SOLDIER. 

“ Great  Leinster,  Hibernia’s  constant  Protector, 

And  Lewis,  the  Author,  the  Bard  and  Corrector, 

Sage  Brooke  who  has  scourged  titled  scoundrels  and  fools, 
And  Newenham  who  hates  a weak  Government’s  tools, 
Kildare,  Flood,  and  Clement,  who  villainy  hate, 

Are  the  Hunters  who  chased  Sancho  Panza  of  late. 

From  the  Castle,  about  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day, 

Sancho  Panza  broke  cover,  and  this  was  his  way, 

From  Dame  Street  which  leads  to  the  House  in  that  Green, 
Where  turncoats  and  traitors  are  both  heard  and  seen, 

He  ran  with  full  speed  and  then  entered  the  College , 

To  s qq  jolly  Frank  and  his  favours  acknowledge, 

Then  forward  he  brushed  and  up  Grafton  Street  passed, 
And  reached  Stephen’s  Green  and  the  Beaux  Walk  at  last. 
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And  now  the  bold  Hunters  strain  every  nerve 
To  reach  their  proud  foe,  and  Hibernia  serve, 

Swift-footed  Kildare  strongly  hurled  a keen  dart, 

Which  almost  transpierced  Sancho  Panza's  false  heart, 
And  Lewis,  the  dread  of  each  scoundrel  in  town, 

Raised  high  his  oak  sapling,  and  knocked  the  knave  down, 
Then  Leinster  and  Newenham,  Brooke,  Clement,  and 
Flood, 

Rushed  in  and  soon  crimsoned  the  road  with  his  blood.” 

The  line  of  route  taken  was  by  the  Rock  Road, 
Merrion,  Booterstown,  past  the  cliffs  of  Seapoint,  the 
crags  of  Dunleary,  and  the  Three  Churls,  soon  reaching 
Bullock,  near  which  Lord  Townshend’s  seaside  residence 
was  situated,  but  which,  owing  to  the  season  (December), 
had  been  for  sometime  and  was  now  about  to  be  finally 
abandoned. 

“ Fabricius”  thus  again  addresses  Lord  Townshend  : 

“If  the  presence  of  the  new  Chief  Governor  who 
accompanied  you  to  your  ship,  and  of  whom  the  public 
have  favourable  hopes — if  the  threats  of  intimated 
vengeance — if  the  terror  of  a military  power — if  the 
vileness  of  bribes  operating  upon  the  hunger  of  necessi- 
tous miscreants — if  any  or  all  of  these  had  stifled  public 
imprecation  for  a moment,  or  procured  your  lordship 
the  echo  of  a counterfeited  applause,  you  must  confess 
it  would  be  no  proof  of  your  merit.  Their  justice  may 
properly  overtake  your  crimes,  for  their  wants  rejected 
your  charity.  But  though  they  should  abandon  your 
person  to  your  own  care,  your  name  at  least  they  will 
brand,  and  your  image  they  have  already  brought  to  a 
public  and  ignominious  execution.  iEneas  sighed  when 
turning  towards  Carthage  he  saw  from  ship-board  the 
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flames  of  the  funeral  pile  of  Dido.  His  heart  gave 
intimation  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen.  Did  any 
similar  misgiving  vibrate  at  your  lordships  breast,  or 
did  any  sympathetic  presage  melt  you  into  tears,  when 
looking  to  the  shore  you  beheld  from  deck  the  conflagra- 
tion of  your  effigy  ? The  whole  town  with  countenances 
expressive  of  peculiar  gratification  beheld  the  spectacle 
of  your  lordship  in  procession.  Even  in  your  natural 
person  you  never  thridded  so  many  passages  and 
alleys,  nor  explored  so  many  nooks  and  recesses  of 
the  metropolis  as  you  did  in  that  your  counterfeit 
presentment  during  this  solemnity.  Had  your  friend, 
the  late  Lord  Mayor,  presided  over  the  pomp  you  could 
not  have  perambulated  the  city  more  completely. 

“ At  length,  however,  you  have  made  your  ever 
memorable  retreat:  not  indeed  like  Xenophon  with  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks,  but  like  yourself  with  Courtney 
and  with  Frazer.  . . . Thou  hast  the  violation  of  the 
entrusted  rights  of  a nation  to  answer  for.  Heaven  and 
earth  condemn  thee.  What  must  be  thy  portion?” 

But,  after  all,  considering  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  occasion,  it  is  doubtful  if  Lord  Townshend  was  any 
worse  than  most  of  his  predecessors  and  successors  in 
the  Viceroyalty.  Among  the  latter  Lord  Harcourt’s 
own  administration  was  afterwards  said  to  have  “ stood 
unrivalled  in  Ireland  for  expense  and  prodigality.” 

And  to  experience  this  condition  of  affairs  the  friends 
and  foes  alike  of  Lord  Townshend,  having  waited  till 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  disappeared  from  view, 
returned  to  their  homes,  mostly  in  the  city,  scarcely 
realizing  that  there  was  little  to  choose  between  this 
and  that  particular  Governor  so  long  as  his  power  was 
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derived  from,  and  his  policy  inspired  by  the  authorities 
of  another  country,  though  the  Freeman  sang  : — 

“ Sons  of  liberty,  come  smile, 

Gladly  wave  the  cap  on  high, 

Townshend’s  banished  from  our  Isle, 

Every  evil  now  defy.” 

But  to  quote  again  “ Fabricius”  : — 

“ After  all  the  chances  and  changes  of  your  political 
life,  you  have  at  length  escaped  to  Holyhead.  That 
theatre  of  modern  chivalry  opened  its  arms,  no  doubt, 
to  the  successor  of  Wolfe. 

“ Alexander  visited  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  an  old 
field  of  battle  has  always  arrested  the  notice  of  a 
military  genius.  In  the  same  spirit,  I suppose,  your 
lordship  will  reconnoitre  all  the  stations  of  combat  in 
that  celebrated  spot,  and  examine  every  rock  at  which 
that  gunpowder  Galway  man,  Mr.  Blake,  discharged  a 
pistol  in  his  morning  exercise  upon  a late  excursion. 
Like  Scipio,  too,  you  may  occupy  yourself  awhile  in  the 
innocent  recreation  of  collecting  pebbles  on  the  shore, 
not  forgetting  that  the  meanest  and  basest  of  the 
Roman  Governors  did  the  same ; that  he  brought  back 
some  cockle-shells  to  the  Capitol  as  trophies  of  his 
success;  and  claimed  and  obtained  a triumph  for  having 
extended  the  empire  of  Rome.  The  ceremony  of  a 
triumph,  indeed,  is  out  of  date,  my  lord;  the  Ordnance 
and  a Marquisate  must  suffice  you.” 

Nor  did  his  faithful  organ,  the  Mercury , escape. 

“To  the  Printer  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal. 

“Sir, — An  elaborate  treatise*  has  been  lately  published 

* ‘‘An  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Irish  Language,”  by  Major 
Vallancey. 
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to  prove  that  the  Carthagenians  spoke  very  good  Irish. 
From  the  tenth  ode  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  it  is,  I 
think,  equally  clear  that  Hoey’s  Mercury  was  very  well 
known  at  Rome,  and  that  the  great  Lyric  Poet,  in  the 
composition  of  the  above-mentioned  ode,  had  certainly 
Mr.  Jeoffry  Wagstaffe  in  his  eye.  For  the  satisfaction 
of  the  curious  I have  thrown  it  into  an  English  form. 
— I am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

“AN  ANTIQUARIAN.” 

“TO  THE  WRITERS  FOR  THE  MERCURY. 

“ Wagstaffe,  I sing,  notorious  name, 

Second  to  Tory  mist*  in  fame, 

Who  deems  all  honest  men  fair  game, 

And  scalping , lawful  plunder. 

Ready  wit,  quips,  and  wanton  wile, 

Each  new-fledged  patriot  to  revile, 

At  uncorrupted  worth  to  smile, 

Or  thrice  a week  to  thunder,  f 

Sancho’s  Gazette,  the  Castle  Cryer, 

Parent  of  slander’s  crooked  lyre, 

The  living  and  the  dead  conspire 

To  grace  thy  pilfered  essays. 

You  robbed  Sir  Lucius  of  renown, 

(When  evYy  brewer  in  the  town,) 

His  head  with  laurels  wished  to  crown, 

Nor  stopped  there,  slyly  cruel. 

But  to  your  patron  his  Rum  bill 
You  gave;  he  smiled,  and  swore  your  skill 
Was  such,  you  could  convert  at  will 
Strong  beer  to  water-gruel. 

* An  Anti-Constitutional  news-writer  in  the  time  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole. 

t Wagstaffe , it  is  imagined , learned  this  polished  method  of  attack- 
ing the  friends  of  the  people  from  Sancho,  or  his  Canadian  friend. 
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While  all  the  Coombe  and  Poddle  sleep, 

Guarded  by  thee,  see  Sancho  creep, 

Preferring  even  the  wintry  deep 
To  politics  and  squabble. 

To  Bullock  the  mock  monarch  flies, 

In  every  bush  a dagger  spies, 

But  safe  beneath  thy  Mercuries , 

Escapes  the  rabble. 

’Tis  thine  the  obsequious  drudge  to  grace* 

And  each  implicit  scoundrel  place 
In  some  contaminated  space 

Of  blushing  Honours  portal, 

To  those  who  doubt  quite  plump  to  go 
Preferment’s  golden  hopes  you  show, 

And  devils*  of  all  sorts,  high  and  low, 

Wish  thee,  dear  Wag,  immortal.” 

* His  Majesty’s  devil,  and  the  devils  of  the  Press.  Diabolis 
regis  was  the  ancient  title  of  the  Attorney- General — quantum 
mut&tis. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


“ A service  in  London  will  soften  disgrace, 

And  a seat  at  the  Admiralty  not  a bad  place. 

Lord  Townshend  went  there  ; he  soon  met  with  a friend, 
And  Woolwich  repaired  the  disgrace  of  Ringsend.” 

“ The  duke  embraced  Sancho,  and  told  him  he  was  heartily  sorry 
he  had  given  up  the  government  so  soon,  but  that  he  would  see  that 
he  was  provided  with  some  other  post  on  his  estate  less  onerous  and 
more  profitable.” — Don  Quixote . 


Lord  Townshend  on  his  arrival  in  England  was  at 
once  appointed  Master  of  Ordnance  at  Woolwich,  writh 
the  prospect  of  a rise  in  the  peerage. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  drawbacks  of  a very 
unpleasant  nature;  for  no  sooner  was  he  settled  in  his 
London  residence  than  challenges  began  to  pour  in 
upon  him  from  several  persons  whom  he  had  injured  in 
some  way  during  his  Irish  Viceroyalty  ; and  having  no 
desire  for  a recourse  to  arms,  he  was  sorely  perplexed 
to  know  how  he  should  settle  with  the  aggrieved 
persons. 

One  of  these  was  Sir  Edward  Newenham,  who  had 
been  Collector  of  Customs  at  Rush,  Co.  Dublin,  a post 
which  he  had  purchased,  and  which  had  occasioned  him 
much  trouble  in  dealing  with  smugglers.  He  had  a 
wife  and  ten  children,  yet  for  Government  purposes  he 
was  removed  by  Lord  Townshend ; and  his  case  was 
accordingly  deemed  a very  hard  one  in  Ireland,  where 
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the  papers  were  filled  with  long  letters  from  his  father- 
in-law  detailing  the  grievous  nature  of  the  wrong  done. 
But  as  no  redress  seemed  likely,  Sir  Edward  followed 
the  late  tyrannic  Chief  Governor  to  his  native  country 
and  challenged  him  to  mortal  combat. 

Then  there  were  challenges  also  from  the  Hon. 
Robert  Rochford,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Lowther,  as  well  as 
from  three  or  four  others.  But  all  these  Lord  Town- 
shend  was  enabled  to  settle  through  the  intervention  of 
his  successor,  or  otherwise  through  the  Government. 

However,  no  such  aid  could  avail  him  in  the  case  of 
Sir  William  Montgomery,  who  had  also  followed  him  to 
his  London  home,  and  insisted  on  satisfaction.  But 
Lord  Townshend  seems  to  have  thought  with  his 
prototype,  Sancho : — 

“ Seiiora” — or  rather  Senor — “ I am  willing  to  marry 
your  daughter,  and  I have  no  wish  to  obtain  by  strife 
and  fighting,  what  I can  obtain  in  peace,  and  without 
any  risk  to  my  life.” 

However,  in  this  matter,  he  had  one  fear — that 
Lord  Loftus  would  challenge  him  also,  till  to  his  great 
satisfaction  he  learned  that  his  lordship’s  niece,  Miss 
Monroe,  was  married  to  Mr.  Richardson,  with  the 
consent  of  her  aunt  and  uncle,  who  saw  their  “ Castles 
in  Spain”  demolished  by  the  recall  of  the  errant  Vice- 
King.  The  latter,  on  his  part,  was  delighted  that  the 
fair  Dorothy  was  happy  with  the  spouse  of  her  choice, 
while  he  was  free  to  take  his  own  in  the  charming 
Aglaia,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  his  life  from 
probable  extinction. 

But  was  he  sure  of  this  latter?  Not  quite;  for  the 
most  obnoxious  and  uncompromising  of  all  his  foes 
remained — the  Earl  of  Bellamont, — who  demanded 
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redress  for  the  slights,  injuries,  and  insults  heaped  upon 
him,  and  was  determined  to  have  it. 

Lord  Townshend  recognised  that  this  was  a more 
serious  affair  than  any  he  had  yet  had  to  encounter,  and 
was  by  no  means  reassured  when  one  morning  he  was 
waited  upon  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  who  at  once 
politely  conveyed  to  him  that  he  had  come  upon  a very 
grave,  a very  distasteful  business,  and  read  to  him  a 
letter  explaining  the  affair  at  Dublin  Castle  in  1770, 
which  we  already  know,  and  which  he  heard  gloomily ; 
and  Lord  Charlemont,  on  finishing,  said  : — 

“This,  my  lord,  is  an  exact  statement  of  the  re- 
ciprocal messages  which  passed  between  your  lord- 
ship  and  Earl  Bellamont.  He  says  that  the  message 
delivered  to  him  by  the  aide-de-camp  was  evidently 
softened  by  that  officer,  but  that  the  idea  which  it 
conveyed  to  every  one  present  was  that  of  an  intentional 
indignity  wantonly  cast  on  Lord  Bellamont  by  your 
lordship.  He  says  that  the  injury  is  of  public  notoriety, 
and  therefore  an  affront  upon  record  which  does  not 
admit  of  any  negotiation.55 

“What  apology  does  Lord  Bellamont  require,  my 
lord  ?”  then  asked  the  ex-Viceroy. 

“The  only  apology  which  the  nature  of  the  affront 
will  admit  of,  is  that  of  asking  Lord  Bellamont’s 
pardon,55  replied  Earl  Charlemont,  adding : “ Lord 
Bellamont,  however,  does  not  mean  to  hurry  your  lord- 
ship  in  anything,  but  expects  your  lordship’s  answer  in 
a reasonable  time.55 

“ I cannot  ask  pardon,55  said  Lord  Townshend.  “ It 
would  be  an  acknowledgment  of  an  offence  I never 
intended.55 

“ I am  not  at  liberty  to  take  back  any  other  answer 
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to  Lord  Bellamont,”  replied  Lord  Charlemonb,  “ than 
that  your  lordship  asks  his  pardon,  or  desires  to  take 
time  to  consider  of  asking  of  it;  I therefore  entreat 
your  lordship  will  reflect  before  you  lay  me  under  an 
absolute  necessity  of  delivering  another  message,  which 
Lord  Bellamont  sends  with  the  utmost  regret,  and 
which  I shall  deliver  with  equal  reluctance.” 

Lord  Townshend  having  persisted  in  his  refusal,  Lord 
Charlemont  then  read  : — 

“ Then  I am  enjoined  by  Lord  Bellamont  to  tell 
your  lordship  from  him  that  he  considers  you  divested 
of  every  principle  that  constitutes  the  character  of  a 
man  of  honour !” 

Upon  which  Lord  Townshend  summoned  Colonel 
Frazer,  and  desired  Lord  Charlemont  to  read  in  his 
presence  the  last  message  over  again,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did. 

“Now,  my  Lord  Charlemont,”  then  said  Townshend, 
“ will  you  kindly  convey  to  Lord  Bellamont ” 

“ Pardon,  my  lord,”  hastily  put  in  Charlemont,  “any 
message  your  lordship  may  have  to  send  to  Lord  Bella- 
mont must  be  sent  by  your  lordship’s  own  messenger,” 
saying  which  he  took  his  leave. 

When  he  had  gone, Lord  Townshend  consulted  Colonel 
Frazer,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  why  he  sent  for  him, 
to  which  he  replied  : — 

“ Aye,  my  Laird  o’  Townshen’,  that  I do.  It  a’ 
cooms  o’  the  Luttrell  bizness.  But  your  lairdship’s 
ainsel  is  revenged.  Them  as  took  up  Luttrell  to  our 
undoin’,  are  fain  to  throw  him  doon  again.” 

“True,  Frazer,  but  that  won’t  save  me  from  a duel 
with  Lord  Bellamont.  Can  you  advise  me  in  the 
matter  ?” 
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“ Na,  my  laird,  I wouldna’  trust  my  ainsel  in  such  a 
thing.  But  if  you  maun  fecht,  I'm  your  mon.” 

“ You  will  be  my  second  ?” 

“ I will.  But  as  for  advice,  I give  naun;  my  Laird 
o’  Ligonier  kens  muckle  mair  o’  sich  things.” 

“Then  go  for  him,  Frazer,  and  tell  him  I most 
earnestly  desire  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him.” 

Accordingly  that  evening  Lord  Ligonier  visited  Lord 
Townshend,  when  the  whole  business  was  gone  over 
between  them,  with  the  result  that  on  the  following 
Sunday  morn  at  eleven  o’clock,  Lord  Ligonier  waited 
upon  Lord  Bellamont.  Lord  Charlemont  read  the  paper 
detailing  the  origin  of  the  dispute,  as  we  know  it,  and 
then  Lord  Ligonier  said  to  Lord  Bellamont : — 

“ What  will  your  lordship  say  when,  notwithstanding 
the  force  of  this  message,  I tell  you  I am  authorized  by 
Lord  Townshend  to  assure  your  lordship  he  never 
meant  to  offend  you  ?” 

After  a pause  Bellamont  said  : “ I confess,  my  lord, 
this  is  more  than  I expected ; but  since  then  Lord 
Townshend’s  first  care  is  to  justify  his  intentions  towards 
me  even  under  his  present  situation,  let  him  do  it  in 
such  a manner  as  to  justify  me  in  releasing  him  from 
that  situation.  The  apology  your  lordship  has  now 
delivered  to  me  is  not  entirely  sufficient.” 

Lord  Ligonier  then  left,  and  shortly  returned  to  say, 
“ Lord  Townshend  has  already  assured  your  lordship  he 
never  meant  to  offend  you.  He  further  assures  you  he 
is  sorry  for  the  affair.” 

Then  Lord  Ancram  was  sent  for,  who,  being  arrived 
and  being  informed  of  what  had  passed,  Lords  Charle- 
mont and  Ancram  declared  that  nothing  more  could  be 
demanded,  and  then  with  Lord  Ligonier  said  that  Lord 
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Bellamont  could  not  surely  require  that  Lord  Townshend 
should  ask  his  pardon  for  an  offence  which  he  had  now 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  declared  he  had  never 
committed. 

“ My  lords/’  said  Lord  Bellamont,  “ I feel  as  you  do, 
that  everything  is  implied  in  this  apology;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  fully  expressed.” 

He  then  wrote  and  gave  a paper  to  Lord  Ligonier, 
telling  him  that  he  did  not  tie  him  down  to  the  letter, 
but  that  that  was  the  purport  of  the  only  reparation  he 
could  receive,  viz. : — 

Lord  Townshend  does  admit  that  the  message 
delivered  to  Lord  Bellamont  by  his  aide-de-camp  was 
highly  offensive  ; he  therefore  disavows  it  as  such,  and 
declares  that  it  was  not  in  his  intentions  to  give  Lord 
Bellamont  any  offence,  and  that  he  is  very  much  con- 
cerned for  the  mistake/’ 

This  paper  having  been  submitted  to  Lord  Townshend, 
the  latter  sent  back  by  Ligonier  to  Bellamont  an  apology 
consonant  to  the  full  and  entire  purport  of  it,  conceived 
in  the  most  satisfactory  terms.  Lord  Bellamont  then 
requested  that  Lord  Ligonier  would  assure  Lord  Town- 
shend that  “as  Lord  Townshend  had,  by  that  last 
apology,  done  away  the  foundation  of  the  message  de- 
livered from  him  to  Lord  Townshend  by  Lord  Charle- 
mont,  he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  declaring  it  cancelled 
and  annulled.”  This  was  committed  to  writing,  and 
signed  by  Lords  Charlemont  and  Ancram,  and  after- 
wards by  all  parties. 

And  thus  was  averted  the  threatened  duel,  but  only 
for  a time;  for  the  friends  of  Lord  Townshend  were 
intolerant  of  any  advantage  being  gained  over  him  by 
a representative  of  the  patriotic  party  in  the  nation  he 
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had  governed  and  injured,  and  in  their  zeal  precipitated 
an  encounter  which  it  was  hoped  had  been  satisfactorily 
settled. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  Lord  Bellamont's 
grievance  was  aggravated  by  later  events  than  the  im- 
mediate subject  matter  of  the  challenge.  The  posts 
which  he  had  purchased  for  £7,000  were  most  in- 
famously trafficked  in.  Colonel  Frazer  had  at  last 
obtained  the  Quarter-Master  Generalship  which  Colonel 
Gisborne  was  forced  to  resign  in  his  favour,  and  the 
latter  pensioned  off  with  £500  a year.  This  pension 
had  been  offered  to  Colonel  Cunningham  to  induce  him 
to  resign  the  Adjutant-Generalship  to  Luttrell,  but  he 
had  refused.  On  this  he  was  ordered  to  Kinsale  as  its 
governor,  a post  which  Gisborne  was  also  forced  to  give 
up.  Colonel  Luttrell  accordingly  became  Adjutant- 
General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  in 
Ireland,  over  16,000  men,  to  the  prejudice  of  older  and 
braver  officers.  But  then  Luttrell  was  the  favourite  of 
the  King ; and  it  was  thought  that  Lords  Bute  and 
North,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  even  the  Princess 
Dowager  of  Wales  herself,  had  been  mixed  up  in  the 
matter ; and,  besides,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some 
compensation  to  Luttrell  for  his  services  against  Wilkes 
in  the  Middlesex  election. 

But  retribution  came.  Luttrell  improved  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  turned  the  royal  favour  to  account  by 
becoming  one  of  the  royal  family,  having  married  his 
sister  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  King’s  brother. 
This  enraged  his  Majesty,  who  at  once  withdrew  his 
favour  from  the  offender,  and  moreover  forbade  his 
brother  the  Court.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  his  Majesty 
caused  a Bill  to  be  brought  into  the  Houses  of  Commons 
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and  Lords,  to  render  the  marriage  illegal,  and  also  to 
regulate  all  such  marriages  in  future  in  which  prospec- 
tive heirs  to  the  throne  might  be  concerned.  The  Bill, 
however,  met  with  some  opposition,  and  we  are  told  that 
a certain  Jew-Bill  Bishop  had  declared  that  he  never 
voted  more  against  his  conscience  than  in  supporting 
the  present  Marriage  Bill,  for  he  thought  it  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  To  this  the 
pious  (?)  Sandwich  cried  out : — 

44  I beg  your  pardon,  we  have  the  whole  4 Book  of 
Numbers ’ in  our  favour,  my  lord,  not  to  mention  the 
4 Book  of  Kings.’” 

44  That  is  true,”  replied  the  bishop,  looking  towards  a 
certain  bench ; 44  but  I fear  the  ‘ Book  of  Judges’  is,  for 
the  most  part,  against  us.” 

And  Junius  says: — 44  The  forced  unnatural  union  of 
Luttrell  and  Middlesex  was  an  omen  of  another  un- 
natural union  by  which  indefeasable  infamy  is  attached 
to  the  House  of  Brunswick.  If  one  of  those  acts  was 
virtuous  and  honourable,  4 the  best  of  princes’  is,  I thank 
God,  happily  rewarded  for  it  by  the  other.” 

And  Junius  says  further : — 

44  A Luttrell  shall  never  succeed  to  the  Crown  of 
England.  If  the  hereditary  virtues  of  the  family 
deserve  a kingdom,  Scotland  will  be  a proper  retreat 
for  them.” 

These,  then,  were  the  manoeuvres  of  which  Lord 
Bellamont  had  been  made  the  victim,  and  which 
eventually  resulted  in  bloodshed. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


<c  It  has  a strange  quick  jar  upon  the  ear, 

That  cocking  of  a pistol  when  you  know 
A moment  more  will  bring  the  sight  to  bear 
Upon  your  person,  twelve  yards  off  or  so, 

A gentlemanly  distance,  not  too  near. 

If  you  have  got  a former  friend  for  foe, 

But  after  being  fired  at  once  or  twice 
The  ear  becomes  more  Irish  and  less  nice. 

— Lord  Byron. 


The  seeming  amicable  arrangement  between  Lords 
Bellamont  and  Townshend  was,  accordingly,  short-lived. 
The  friends  of  the  latter  were  not  idle,  for,  although  no 
longer  Chief  Governor,  he  could  still  induce  his  former 
followers  to  serve  him.  Of  these  Captain  Courtney 
was  the  most  officious  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
undertook  to  place  the  entire  matter  in  a new  light. 
This  was  accomplished  in  Dublin  and  spread  through- 
out the  country  by  means  of  a letter  handed  about 
publicly,  and  setting  forth  that  Lord  Townshend,  having 
heard  Lord  Charlemont  read  that  part  of  Lord  Bella- 
mont’s  paper  where  he  said  he  was  devoid  of  every 
principle  of  honour,  etc.,  should  instantly  send  Lord 
Ligonier  to  Lord  Bellamont,  desiring  him  to  appoint 
time  and  place  to  decide  their  difference.  That  Lord 
Bellamont,  instead  of  accepting  the  message,  began  to 
temporize  in  such  a manner  as  to  oblige  Lord  Ligonier 
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to  tell  him  he  was  not  to  hear  any  such  discourse,  and 
that  if  Lord  Bellamont  did  not  choose  to  meet  Lord 
Townshend,  he  must  give  it  under  his  hand  that  he 
retracted  and  rescinded  everything  he  said  of  Lord 
Townshend,  which  he  did. 

While  Captain  Courtney,  the  author  of  this  letter, 
was  feted  by  the  friends  of  Lord  Townshend,  the  friends 
of  Lord  Bellamont,  with  indignation,  contradicted  every 
syllable  of  it ; and  informed  Lord  Bellamont,  who  then 
published  his  case.  Upon  applying  to  Lord  Ligonier, 
even  he  found  it  so  humiliating  to  Lord  Townshend,  that 
he  refused  to  sign  it,  and  immediately  acquainted  Lord 
Townshend  with  the  application  that  had  been  made  to 
him.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  Lord  Ligonier 
was  to  refuse  to  sign,  and  this  was  accordingly  the 
answer  he  returned  to  Lord  Bellamont : — 

“ I cannot  refuse  signing  the  paper  without  assigning 
my  reasons  for  it,  and  I flatter  myself  the  motives  of 
my  declining  it  will  justify  me  to  the  world.  I assent 
to  the  facts  as  stated,  but  I was  misunderstood  if  what 
I said  relative  to  Lord  Townshend  was  considered  as  a 
message  from  him.  It  certainly  was  not  Lord  Town- 
shend’s  intentions  it  should  be  so,  though  I was  autho- 
rized to  say  it  to  Lord  Bellamont,  which  distinction  I 
did  not  make.  As  I wished  from  motives  of  humanity 
to  bring  the  affair  to  an  honourable  conclusion  without 
coming  to  extremities,  I proposed  returning  to  Lord 
Townshend ; my  view  in  so  doing  was  that  of  promoting 
an  accommodation  honourable  to  both.  If  I conveyed 
any  other  idea  than  a confirmation  had  intended  no 
affront  or  injury  to  Lord  Bellamont,  and  that  he  dis- 
approved of  the  manner  of  the  aide-de-camp,  I regret 
that  I had  not  the  good  fortune  to  explain  myself 
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according  to  my  own  ideas  and  those  of  Lord  Town- 
shend,  whose  expressions  of  concern  arose  from  the  regret 
every  man  of  honour  must  feel  under  a supposition  of 
having  given  offence.  As  I find  that  what  I thought 
an  explanation  equally  honourable  to  both  may  be 
construed  into  a submissive  apology  which  must  appear 
humiliating  to  Lord  Townshend,  I must  persevere  in 
declining  to  sign  the  paper;  and  I declare  upon  my 
honour  I have  had  no  other  view  than  to  terminate 
this  affair  to  the  honour  of  all  parties,  and  shall  lament 
if  my  endeavours  should  be  frustrated/’ 

This  account  was  widely  discussed  and  declared  to  be 
“ puzzling.”  It  was  said  that  “ by  the  help  of  logic  it 
may  be  explained,  but  as  it  stands,  where  he  talks  of 
being  authorized  to  say  such  and  such  things  from 
Lord  Townshend,  who  yet  did  not  send  any  such 
message,  he  surely  gives  us  a distinction  without  a 
difference.” 

Others  described  it  as  a great  piece  of  nonsense. 

When  Courtney’s  letter  reached  London,  it  excited 
widespread  comment  and  interest,  evoking  considerable 
discussion.  The  papers  treated  the  affair  from  either 
point  of  view,  and  all  England  and  Ireland  rang  with 
the  case.  Lord  Townshend  at  last  finding  himself 
obliged  to  call  out  Lord  Bellamont,  it  was  said : — 

“To  make  Lord  Townshend’s  conduct  consistent 
with  the  regret  he  speaks  of  Lord  Bellamont’s  mis- 
fortune, it  is  necessary  for  him,  as  far  as  lies  in  his 
power,  to  make  public  examples  of  Walsh  and  Courtney, 
the  last  of  whom,  from  his  writing  that  letter,  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  culpable.  Should  Lord  Town- 
shend screen  him  or  countenance  him  hereafter,  it  will 
be  the  strongest  proof  that  he  wrote  that  letter  by  his 
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directions  in  order  to  palliate  or  hide  the  gross  impro- 
priety of  his  own  conduct.” 

It  was  said,  too,  that  if  Lord  Townshend  can  clear 
himself  from  any  intention  to  offend,  after  appointing 
Lord  Bellamont  so  often  to  attend,  the  blame  naturally 
falls  upon  Colonel  Walsh,  the  aide-de-camp,  who  must 
be  either  a vile  incendiary  or  a consummate  blockhead, 
one  of  which  Lord  Townshend*  s disavowing  his  conduct 
proves  upon  him,  and  which  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
disprove  if  he  does  not  choose  to  lie  under  the  odium. 

But  nothing  could  now  avert  the  coming  conflict. 
It  was  believed  that  Lord  Townshend  would  willingly 
have  asked  pardon,  but  was  ashamed  to  do  it  in  express 
terms.  Still  he  would  have  avoided  the  duel,  could  he 
have  done  so.  He  dallied,  explained,  faltered,  ex- 
postulated, half  retracted,  then  again  persisted  in  his 
former  course,  until  the  patience  of  his  adversary  was 
well-nigh  exhausted,  and  a speedy  encounter  insisted 
upon.  Then  he  begged  for  more  time  to  consider  the 
matter ; and  this  being  granted,  he  called  his  faithful 
henchman,  Colonel  Frazer,  to  his  aid.  This  individual, 
having  been  witness  of  almost  the  entire  transaction  in 
Dublin,  and  regarding  Lord  Townshend  still  in  the 
light  of  a patron  and  a friend,  and  Lord  Bellamont  in 
that  of  a rival  for  a coveted  post,  he  at  once  declared 
for  war  to  the  knife — an  advice  by  no  means  palatable 
to  his  principal,  who,  however,  feared  to  betray  any 
symptom  of  aversion  to  a conflict. 

Haviog  dismissed  the  Scotchman,  Lord  Townshend 
called  in  a lawyer,  made  his  Will,  and  settled  all  his 
affairs. 

The  next  morning  ere  setting  out  to  meet  his  adver- 
sary, he  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  children,  who 
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had  been  summoned  from  the  country  for  the  purpose, 
and  who  pleaded  hard  that  he  should  not  go.  But  he 
explained  to  them  that  his  life  was  of  far  less  con- 
sequence than  his  honour ; that  he  had  no  wish  himself 
to  risk  either  his  life  or  that  of  his  foe,  but  that  it  all 
arose  from  the  necessities  of  his  late  position  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; and  advised  them,  if  they  valued 
their  comfort,  their  health,  and  even  their  lives,  never 
to  undertake  so  arduous  an  office ; that  if  they  pleased 
the  people,  they  would  displease  the  Government,  and 
vice  versa . Having  then  given  particular  instructions  to 
his  eldest  son  as  to  how  he  was  to  act  in  the  event  of  his 
own  death,  he  took  once  more  a final  embrace  all  round. 
The  scene  was  so  affecting  that  those  present,  even  Lord 
Ligonier,  shed  tears,  but  immediately  drying  them, 
hastened  to  break  up  the  painful  scene,  and  hurried  his 
friend  away  to  the  field. 

They  reached  Mary-le-bone  fields,  where  the  duel 
was  arranged  to  take  place,  between  four  and  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  arrived  Lord  Bellamont, 

with  his  second,  the  Hon.  Mr.  D n,  and  before  the 

preparations  were  completed  came  Lords  Ancram  and 
Charlemont,  Colonel  Frazer,  and  other  friends  on  both 
sides  as  well  as  a neighbouring  surgeon. 

The  entire  party,  even  including  the  principals,  spoke 
and  joked  together  with  the  highest  politeness  and  the 
greatest  magnanimity  while  their  pistols  were  loading. 
They  had  come  armed  with  small  swords  as  well  as 
pistols,  but  it  was  agreed  to  use  the  latter  which — a very 
unusual  circumstance — were  loaded  with  musket  balls. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  combatants  were  placed 
at  a distance  of  fifteen  yards  from  each  other,  when  each 
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called  often  to  the  other  to  fire,  but  at  last  Lord  Bella- 
mont  said  : — 

“ As  I have  received  your  lordship’s  message,  I shall 
also  receive  your  fire.” 

In  another  moment  he  turned  pale,  staggered,  and 
nearly  fell,  as  Lord  Townshend’s  ball  entered  his  hip ; 
but  by  a desperate  effort  he  retarded  the  inevitable 
collapse  and  returned  the  fire,  which  missed  its  object, 
leaving  Lord  Townshend  scatheless  as  he  had  entered 
the  field. 

The  latter  advanced  to  his  adversary,  just  as  he  was 
about  falling,  when  Lord  Bellamont,  stretching  out  his 
arms,  cried: — 

“ My  lord,  we  have  exchanged  shots ; let  us  embrace,” 
saying  which  he  took  him  to  his  bosom.  All  present 
were  much  affected,  and  seeing  Lord  Bellamont  only 
prevented  from  sinking  to  the  ground  by  the  support 
afforded  him  by  Lord  Townshend,  ran  to  his  assistance, 
while  Mr.  Broomfield,  the  surgeon,  exerted  his  skill  in 
order  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood.  A chaise  being  at  hand, 
Lord  Bellamont  was  put  into  it,  but  the  motion  of  it  he 
could  not  bear,  owing  to  the  agony  of  his  wound.  A 
sedan  chair  was  then  sent  for,  and  he  was,  with  great 
pain,  put  into  it,  and  carried  to  his  lodgings  in  Curzon 
Street,  where  on  his  arrival  he  desired  to  be  laid  on  his 
back.  In  addition  to  Broomfield,  other  surgeons  were 
then  called  in;  they  endeavoured  to  extract  the  ball, 
but  for  the  time  found  their  efforts  useless.  The  deep 
concern  of  Lord  Charlemont  for  his  friend  was  shared 
by  the  others  present,  for  they  had  all,  even  including 
Lord  Townshend,  accompanied  him  home.  The  latter, 
however,  soon  took  his  departure,  as  he  wished  to  bring 
the  good  news  of  his  own  escape  to  his  children  in 
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person.  Their  joy  was  now  in  proportion  to  their 
former  grief.  Within  an  hour  after  his  return  home, 
he,  it  is  said,  wrote  to  a certain  famous  wit  an  account 
of  the  affair,  and  assured  his  dear  F(oot)  that  he  had 
not  pulled  a trigger  since  he  was  upon  the  bush-fighting 
service  in  America.  As  soon  as  this  leaked  out,  it 
excited  general  indignation;  but  Lord  Townshend’s 
friends  again  came  to  the  rescue  and  declared  that  it 
was  all  untrue,  or  if  true,  was  due  solely  to  the  happy 
frame  of  mind  induced  by  his  own  absolute  escape, 
from  even  a scratch,  and  his  friend,  Lord  Bellamont’s 
less  perfect,  but  still  fortunate  escape  from  death. 

This  latter  fact,  however,  was  by  no  means  certain, 
for  although  Lord  Bellamont  did  not  die  upon  the  field, 
he  was,  according  to  the  doctors,  most  likely  to  die  in 
his  bed  from  the  effects  of  his  wound. 

When  the  report  of  his  having  been  wounded  reached 
St.  James’,  the  King  pathetically  exclaimed : — 

“ Unhappy  nation,  where  the  loss  of  life  is  to  be 
deemed  a satisfaction  for  an  imaginary  wound  of 
honour !” 

But  the  King,  who  knew  of  the  misunderstanding, 
was  blamed  for  not  interposing  to  prevent  the  duel. 

However,  Lord  Townshend  did  not  suffer  in  con- 
sequence, in  his  Majesty’s  opinion,  for  a couple  of  weeks 
later  they  were  closeted  together  in  the  Queen’s  palace 
for  two  hours.  But  while  Lord  Bellamont’s  life  lay  in 
the  balance,  his  victor  was  unremitting  in  his  inquiries. 
The  last  time  Lord  Townshend  sent  to  inquire,  Lord 
Bellamont  replied  that  he  was  but  in  a very  indifferent 
way,  but  that  he  heartily  forgave  his  lordship,  and 
recommended  his  children  to  his  favour  and  protection. 
The  Earl,  however,  gradually  recovered;  but  had  he 
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died  within  a year  and  a day,  Lord  Townshend  would 
have  been  tried  for  his  life  in  Westminster  Hall. 

The  feeling  in  Ireland  about  the  matter  may  be 
guessed  from  the  relations  of  each  party  to  this  country. 
The  Ministerial  toast  was  : — 

“ May  the  King  never  want  friends  to  support  the 
honour  of  Government while  the  Opposition  toast 
ran : — 

“ May  we  never  want  a Bellamont  to  awe  a tyrant.” 

Those  who  pretended  to  understand  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel,  said  that  the  disrespect  and  coldness  shown  to 
Lord  Bellamont  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin  was  owing  to 
his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  measures  of  Government; 
a title  and  regiment  being  thought  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  his  services  against  the  Oak  Boys. 

He,  however,  gradually  recovered,  much  to  the  relief 
of  his  adversary,  and  the  great  joy  of  his  own  country- 
men, who,  under  the  Harcourt  Administration,  con- 
tinued to  need  his  services  and  support. 

As  for  Lord  Townshend,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a marauisate,  and  was  married  to  one  of  the  “ Three 
Graces  ” — the  youngest,  Miss  Montgomery ; the  other 
two  being  wedded  respectively — the  elder  to  Mr.  Luke 
Gardiner  (father  to  Lord  Mountjoy),  and  the  second  to 
Mr.  J ohn  Beresford,  the  Commissioner  of  Revenue, 

Irish  Kings,  Crowned  or  Uncrowned,  have  ever  been 
the  special  abhorrence  of  the  English  Government.  No 
trouble,  expense,  chicanery  or  crime  was  ever  deemed 
too  great  for  the  destruction  of  these  rivals  to  its  power. 
In  the  old  days  when  submission  was  refused,  the 
poisoned  cup  or  dagger  of  the  assassin  did  the  work. 
In  later  times  the  dual  weapons  of  corruption  and  of 
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persecution  have  been  alternately  employed  to  the  same 
end ; and  whenever  each  of  these  have  failed,  English 
statesmen  have  invariably  discovered  a sudden  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  the  liberties  of  the  Irish  people 
until — and  only  until — the  obnoxious  leader  is  well  got 
rid  of. 

Witness  the  period  just  treated  of,  which  was  neither 
the  first  nor  the  last  of  such  experiments. 

The  effects  of  the  overthrow  of  Ponsonby  and 
Shannon  is  being  felt  to  this  day.  It  is  true  that  great 
Leaders  have  since  risen  and  passed  away — Grattan, 
O’Connell,  Butt,  and  Parnell;  and  that  under  these, 
matters  were  in  many  respects  more  favourable  and 
promising.  But  to  none  of  them  belonged  the  all  but 
unlimited  powers  exercised  by  Ponsonby  and  Shannon.* 

Had  their  followers  and  the  country  they  had  so  long 
served  but  stood  by  them,  and  resisted  the  corrupting 
influence  of  English  statesmen,  the  triumphs  of  ’82 
might  have  been  anticipated,  the  horrors  of  ’98  averted, 
even  unthought  of,  and  the  Union  impossible  of  ac- 
complishment. 

But,  “divide  and  rule”  has  ever  been  the  maxim  and 
practice  of  English  Government  in  Ireland.  Its  agent 
on  this  occasion,  Lord  Townshend,  had  now  left  the 
country  for  good,  his  mission  accomplished ; the  National 
forces,  such  as  they  were  at  that  period,  divided,  dis- 
organized, and  disrupted ; the  leaders  deposed,  or  their 
power  undermined  by  the  withdrawal  from  their  side  of 
their  followers  by  means  of  bribery  and  corruption  ; the 
money  of  the  country  transferred  from  Irish  to  English 

* Ponsonby  and  Shannon,  the  two  chief  men  of  this  historic  and 
important  epoch  in  Ireland,  are  entirely  omitted  from  the  so-called 
National  Biography* 
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uses ; the  standing  army  raised  at  the  expense  of 
Ireland  for  Imperial  purposes;  the  small  measure  of 
Self-Government,  heretofore  enjoyed,  utterly  destroyed 
and  vested  henceforth  in  the  King  of  England,  till 
foreign  complications  enabled  Grattan,  Flood,  and  other 
patriots  a little  later  to  recover  in  some  measure  the 
freedom  they  had  lost — Free  Trade  and  Legislative 
Independence — in  that  brilliant  period  of  the  Volun- 
teers. But  a little  further  on  the  Cimmerian  darkness 
of  National  extinction  overspread  the  land,  and  but 
slowly  disappeared  in  the  mists  of  more  than  a century, 
during  which  the  moderate  degree  of  direct  government 
inaugurated  on  the  fall  of  the  Undertakers  developed 
into  more  pronounced  and  oppressive  centralization, 
the  result  of  a Union  which  reduced  a Nation  to  the 
condition  of  a province,  the  ultimate  end  in  view  by 
those  who  sent  to  this  country  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  in  the  person  of  Lord  Townshend,  the  First 
Resident  Irish  Viceroy. 


THE  END. 
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“ I wish  to  heaven  some  one  would  attempt  Irish  historical  fiction” — 
Page  289,  “ Young  Ireland,”  by  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy — 
a quotation  from  a letter  of  Davis  to  Maddyn. 
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“We  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  a parcel  containing  valu- 
able new  books  from  the  admirable  Press  of  Messrs  M.  H.  Gill  and 
Son,  of  Dublin.  These  include  4 The  Last  Monarch  of  Tara  ; a Tale 
of  Ireland  in  the  Sixth  Century,5  by  4 Eblana,5  revised  and  corrected 
by  the  Rev.  U.  J.  Canon  Bourke,  M.R.I.A. 

44  4 The  Last  Monarch  of  Tara5  is  so  full  of  attractions  ; it  contains 
so  many  important  references  to  our  ancient  national  history ; it  is 
so  pregnant  with  important  events ; it  opens  up  deep  stores  of 
information  on  subjects  and  questions,  on  men,  manners,  and  matters 
of  note  which  have  been  hitherto  shrouded  from  observation  in 
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the  hidden  pages  of  our  remote  historiographers  ; in  the  ‘Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  in  inaccessible  Irish  MSS.  materials,  and  in  the 
traditions  which,  though  vivid,  are  confined  to  certain  places  and 
certain  people,  out  of  the  highways,  that  we  regard  the  work,  a 
romance  based  on  ascertained  facts  and  features,  as  a singularly 
important  contribution  to  Irish  scholarly  literature,  a work  of  deep 
research  and  high  value,  an  admirable  compilation,  and  clever  achieve- 
ment, the  sources  of  which  are  vouched  for  by  one  of  the  most  erudite 
and  accomplished  of  modern  Irish  authors.” — Limerick  Reporter. 

“ Although  this  chronicle  is  not  printed  in  the  Gaelic,  it  forwards 
the  idea  of  the  Society  for  preserving  the  language.  Every  title — 
that  of  the  work,  the  publisher,  and  the  chapters  (both  in  the  index 
and  afterwards) — is  given  in  Irish  above  the  English.  Thus  a special 
feature  is  impressed  on  the  book.  The  history  set  down  opens  in 
a.d.  538,  when  Tuathal  Maelgarbh  ruled  in  Tara  as  Ard-Righ,  or 
Chief  King  of  Ireland.  He  was  held  by  Prince  Diarm  aid,  then  a 
young  student,  to  be  an  usurper,  and  in  course  of  time  Diarmaid 
came  to  the  throne,  and  ruled  wisely  and  well  till  an  unfortunate 
accident — a tragedy,  too — brought  him  into  collision  with  the  spiritual 
authorities,  and  the  denunciation  of  a prelate  upon  the  Imperial  City 
of  Tara.  The  fate  and  fortunes  of  both  Diarmaid  and  his  predecessor 
throw  a bright  light  on  the  Ireland  of  those  days,  and  as  a chapter 
in  Irish  annals  it  must  arouse  considerable  interest ; but  what  some 
will  value  most  in  the  recital,  are  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  high 
intellectual  life  of  the  country  in  that  age  of  faith  and  learning,  and 
the  civilization  and  prosperity  disclosed  in  the  stately  City  of  Tara, 
and  the  industrial  activity  all  over  the  land.  In  the  opening  chapter 
we  find  a Greek  arriving  from  his  own  country  in  search  of  that 
profound  academic  and  Christian  culture  not  elsewhere  so  easily 
obtainable  at  the  period ; and  when  the  hospitable  heads  of  the 
vast  College  of  Clonard  receive  him  as  a student,  we  are  introduced 
to  graphic  sketches  of  the  vastness  and  literary  wealth  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  Greek  (Aristophanes)  found  amongst  the  students, 
Gauls,  Saxons,  Albanians,  Iberians,  Italians,  Helvetians,  Egyptians, 
and  Greeks,  all  of  whom  had  come  adventurously  to  drink  at  the 
founts  of  knowledge,  and  had  been  received  like  himself  with  wide, 
open  arms.  Tara  and  Clonard  are  no  more.  The  mighty  palace  has 
disappeared  from  the  hill,  the  spacious  school  from  the  plain.  The 
descendants  of  some  of  those  so  kindly  treated  and  liberally  in- 
structed afterwards  ravaged  those  fair  places  with  vandal  sword  and 
torch ; and  the  descendants  of  those  grudge  the  public  educational 
concessions  to-day.  No  matter.  The  past,  though  long  obscured, 
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is  emerging  into  light ; and  those  who  read  4 Eblana’s  ’ saddening 
story  will  only  derive  from  it  fresh  courage  to  go  on  lighting  for 
justice.  ” — Catholic  Times. 

44  A tale  of  ancient  Ireland,  written  solely  in  the  interest  of  that 
land,  cannot  but  have  attractions  for  its  children.  • The  lady  who 
composed  it  has  relied  on  the  best  authorities  for  the  details  of  her 
imaginary  history.  If  it  be  true,  as  she  states,  that  England  owes 
to  Ireland  4 whatever  civilization  and  prosperity  she  now  enjoys,’ 
English  readers  as  well  as  Irish  will  be  eager  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  sources  of  their  national  greatness.  Partly 
printed  in  the  Irish  charater,  this  tale  has  a singular  appearance, 
but  its  chief  merit  lies  in  being  strictly  and  elaborately  historical. 
Sometimes’ a glossary  would  have  been  useful,  as  when  we  read — 
* In  the  mensa  of  the  proinnteach  were  kept  the  collus,  haritorium 
biberee,  and  such  ferramenta  as  pagiones  and  cultillia.5  But  in 
spite  of  many  hard  words  here  and  there,  it  is  very  interesting.” 
—The  Tablet. 
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DUBLIN:  SEALY,  BRYERS,  AND  WALKER. 

44  This  tale  of  the  days  of  the  Volunteers  by  4 Eblana,5  was  in  its 
main  parts  published  serially  a very  few  years  ago  in  the  Weekly 
Freeman.  Its  appearance  in  book  form  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
now,  when  people’s  minds  are  running  more  strongly  than  ever 
before  in  the  direction  of  the  re-establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament 
on  Irish  soil.” — Freeman’s  Journal. 

44  This  entertaining  story  is  already  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
Weekly  Freeman,  in  which  it  was  published  some  time  ago  under  the 
title  of  4 Buck  Fox.’  It  needs  no  words  of  ours  to  recommend  it, 
and  it  will  well  repay  reperusal  by  those  who  read  it  in  this  paper, 
containing  as  it  does  a scene  of  stirring  incidents  connected  by 
description  in  choice  language,  interspersed  by  interesting  dialogue, 
all  dealing  with  a time  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  Irish 
readers.  The  historical  facts  embodied  in  the  story  are  also 
instructive.  The  work  is  neatly  brought  out  by  the  enterpising 
firm  of  Sealy,  Bryers,  and  Walker,  to  whom  is  due  much  praise  for 
the  laudable  support  they  accord  Irish  talent.” — Weekly  Freeman. 
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